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A ORE REINA: 
To the Reader, 


wx Inding here to treate of the Art of 
& Logike in our Vulgar tongue, for 
2 the profit of thoſe my Conntry- 
4 men, that are not learned in for- 
x reine tougues:I thinke it no ſhame 
Y nor robbery to borrow termes of 
* the ſaid Art from the Latines,aſ- 
well as they did from the Greekes : and ſþecaally ſuch 
termes a4 cannot be aptly expreſſed in our natime._.. 
ſpeech : and yet therewith I doe not forget plainly to 
ſhew the ſignification of euery ſuch terme, ſo as euer,y 
man may eaſily Þnderſtand What each terme ſigni- 
fieth : thinking it much better ſo to doe,then to fayne 
new Wwordes Þnproper for the purpoſe ,as ſome of late 
haue done. And as my minde ts hereby to pleaſe the 
Þnlearned, that are deſirous of learning, hauing both 
2004 wits, and alſo good diſpoſition with aptneſſe to 
learne, So my hope 1s not to offend the learned, who, 
T am ſure doe well allow of Ariſtotle, m ſaying, that 
euery good thing, the more common it be,the better it 
is : neither are they ignorant, that in old time pait, 
aſwell the Greekes as the Latines, of what Art ſoe- 
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ner they wrote, each one wrote the ſame, for the moſt 
part, in bis owne vulgar ſpeech. Euery man ts not 
able in theſe coſtly diyes , to finde either kimſelfe or 
his Child at the V aierfa te, whom if God notwith- 
ſtanding hath mdued with a liuely wit , and made__ 
him ſo apt to learning, as hauing ſome helpe at hone, 
he may by his owne induſtry,atta ne Pnto rieht good 
knowledge, © be made thereby the more able to  olo- 
rifie God, and to profit his Countrey, Truly, 7 ſee no 
cauſe why the learned ſhould difdayne, or be miſcon- 
tent that ſuch Man or Child ſhould be freely taught 
this or any other good Art, without any coſt or 
charge, Wherefore arming my ſelfe with aſſured 
hope, that with this my labour, [ jhall greatly profit 
and pleaſure the ÞVnlearned, and not "binder or diſ- 
pleaſe the learned , 7 will boldly follow mine enter- 
priſe , and here briefly ſhew the order of my ſaid 
Worke, whichis diuded into fixe Parts or Bookes : 
for fith Logicke ts chiefly occupyed in dilcuſsing of 
(Queſtions, and that ſuch queſtions, both ſimple and 
compound doe [þring of wordes, the firſt Part of my 
Booke ſhall treate of IWoraes | ſhewing which be_ 
Simple, which be Componnd , and alſo which com- 
prehend more,and which comprehend lefſe:e> which 
be of aſfinitie, and which be not : leauing out no ne- 
ceſſary Rules belonging thereunto , that are taught 
either by Atiſtotle,or by any other Moderne writer. 
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To the Reader. 
Secondly , becauſe all ſimple queſtions conſiſting of 
ſingle wordes, are to be diſcuſſed by Definition and 
Dijon : the ſecond Part treateth of them both, 
and therewith ſheweth alſo with what methode and 
order ſuch ſimple queſtions are to be handled. T hird- 
ly, becauſe all compound queſtions are to be diſcuſſed 
by reaſoning or argumentation,and that enery = 
of- argument doth c01 01s : the thir 
4 't trea oo _ Fact Brig, fel thin os be- 
2 
longing thereunto. Fourthly, becauſe no ſound argu- 
ment can be made to proue or difþroue any thing that 
1 1n queſtion, nleſſe the Diſþuter know from whence 
to fetch his proofes : the fourth Part of my Booke— 
treateth of all the places from whence any argument 
is to be fetched, And the fifth Part treateth of Ar- 
gumentation, and of all the kindes thereof,teach- 
ing how enery kinde is to be performed, The 
fixt and lait Part treateth of Confu- 
tation , ſhewins how all So- 
phiſticall arguments are 
to be confuted, 
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FT! Hough I wrote this Booke many yeeres paſt, 


whil'ſt I ſojourned with my moſt deare Brother 
in Law, ,M. william Hurnel,a man of moſt fingu- 
lar humanitie, and of great hoſpitalitic, at his houſe in 
Winkborne in Nottinghamſhire,not farre from South- 
well : yet notwithſtanding vpon diuers neceſlarie con(i- 
derations (as I thought) ou that time mouing me 
thereunto, I ſtil] ayed it from the Preſle , vntill now of 
late that I was fully perſwaded by diners of my learned 
friends, to put it in print, who hauing diligently peruſed 
the ſame, and liking my playne order of teaching vſed 
therein, thoughtit a moſt neceſſary Booke for ſuch Mi- 
niſters as had not beene brought vp in any Vniuerlitie: 
to many of which Minifters though God had giuen the 
gift of vtterance, and great good zeale to ſet forth in 
good ſpeech the true Chriſtian dodrine : yet, if they 
ihould haue to deale with ſubtill Sophiſters and caue- 
ling Schilmatikes (whereofin theſe Jayes, the more is 
the pitty, there are too many) they were notable with- 
out the helpe of Logike, to defend the truth of Gods 
Word, _ orderly to confute ſuch falſe Concluſions as 
peruerſe Schiſmatikes and Heretikes are wont to gather 
out of the very wordes of holy Scripture: wherefore, 
through my ſaid friends perſwaſions, I have now at 
length committed my ſaid Booketo the Preſle, 
prayingall thoſe that ſhall vouchſafe to 
reade it, as thankefully to accept 
the ſame,as of my part it is 
friendly offered : 
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The Contents of the Chapters contayned 
in theſe ſixe Bookes of 


Loclckre. 


A 


Tur FixsT BoOOKeE, 


Treating of a Queſtion, and of Wordes, both Sin- 
gular and Vniuerſall, 


MOWP® Hat Logicks is , of what parts it conſfteth , and 


i) 
Nc 


2 whereto ſuch parts doe ſerue. Which be the two 
/ chiefe offices of Logicke , and wherein Logicke Is 
> chufly occupyed,that is mm diſeuſring of Dneſtions, 
Se which is done by Definition, Diniſion , and 
eArgument ation, Chap. 1. 
What a queſtion is , and that enery queſtion is either ſimple or 
compound, alſo of what parts a cempound queſtion corſiſteth (that 1s 
to ſay) of twn parts, call: d the Subieft and the Predicat eand what 
thoſe termes doe ſignifie, Becanſe all queſtions doe conſiſt of wordes 
either ſwople or compound , in this Chapter are ſet downe three 
principall diniſions of wordes, Firſt , which be ſimple, and which be 
compound, Secondly, which be of the firſt intention , and which be 
of the ſecond intextion: and thirdly, which be ſngular,called in La- 
tie Indiuidua, avd which be wniner(al. Chap. 2. 
What Indiuiduum #, and all the foure kmndes thereof (that ic) 
Indiuiduum determinatum, Individuum demonRiratiuum, In- 
diuiduum vagum,end Indiuiduum ex hypotheſi (that is to /ay ) 
by ſuppoſition, Chaps 3» 
Of unizer ſall wordes, whereof ſome are called Predicables, and 
ſome Predicaments, and firſt of the fine predicables (that ts) Ge- 
nus, Species, Differentia, Proprium , and Accidens , and how 
exery one is dinided, and to what (cs they [erne , but firſt of Spe- 
cies, and then of the reft, Chap. 4- 


of 
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Of Predication, and of the diners kindes thereof. Chap.5. 
Of the te Predtcaments in generall, which be theſe, Subſtag- 
tia, Quantitas,Qualitas,Relatio, Aﬀtio, Paſſio, V bi, Quando, 


Situm eſt, and Habere, Chap.6. 
Of the fore.predicaments , and ſicwing which they be, and to 
what end they ſeruts Chap.7 


Of the ten Predicaments in fpeciall , ſhewing what Subſtances, 
and how many kindes there be, and what properties it hath, whre« 
to is added the Table of Subſtance, Chyp.8. 
" Of Puantity, both whole and broken, called in Latine quanti- 
eas continua, & diſcreta, andof the divers khindes of both quan« 
tities, aud what properties quantitie hath, whereto ts added a T a- 
ble of quantitie, Chap.9. 

Of Bualitie, and of the fonre kinies thereof, and in this Chap- 
ter are defined the fine itelleftuall habites , that is , Intelligence, 
Science, Prudence, Art, and Sapience : it ſheweth alſo what pro» 
perties qualitie bath, and to enery of the foure kmndes of qualitie is 
added his proper Table. Chap.10, 

Of Relation , and of the kindes thereof , together with a T able 
ſhewing enery kinde, and finally what properties Relation hath. 


Chap.11. 

What Aion ts, and how it is dinided , and what preperiies doe 

belong thereunts, Chap.1 2. 
What Paſiion ts, and what properties doe belong thereunts, 

Chap.13. 

What the Predicament V bi is, and how it ts dinided , pi» 

properties ave belong to that Predicament, Chap.14. 

Whiat the Predicament Quandos, how it s5 dinided, and what 

preperties belong thereunto, Chap.1 Fo 


What the Predicament Situm efle is , what it comprehendeth, 
alſo what Deſcriptions are to be fetched from this Predicament, 
and what things ave ſaid toalter their fituation , and finally what 
propertie it hath, to which Predicament u added a briefe Table. 

Chap.16, 

The aiuers fignifications of the predicament Habere, als what 
wordes ut comprehendeth, wth a T able ſpewing the [ame ,and finally 
what properties it hath, Chap.17. 
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The manifold uſes of the aforeſaid tenpredicaments, Chap.18. 


Of the Poſtpredicaments , which are in number fine, that 1s, 
Oppoſitio, ante 44 poſt, ſimul, motus, and habere, and firſt of 
Oppoſition, and how many things are ſaid to agree together , tobe 
diners, or to be contrary one to another, Chap.19. 

How many wayes things are (aid to be one before or after ano- 
ther, and to what end that Poſtpredicament ſerueth, Chap.20, 

Of the Poſftpredicament Simul, ſhewing how many wayes things 


are ſaid tobe together, Chap.21, 
Of the Peftpredicament Motus, fhewing how many kindes of neo- 
#ings there be, Chap. 22. 


How mayy wayes the word Habere #« to be underſtood, Ch.2 ;. 


True S:cand Booker, 


Treating of Definition, and of Diuiſion, and of 
Methode. 


F Definition , and ſhewing how many kindes of Definitions 

there be. Chap.t. 

How many Precepts are to be obſerned to make 4 true defini« 
$03, Chap.2, 
Of Dinifion, aud of the diners hindes thereof. Chap«3+ 


How many Precepts are to be obſermed to make a true Ditti« 


fron, Chap.4. 


Of Methode, and of the three kindes thereof, that is, Compeſi> 
tine, Reſolutine, and Diniſiue, and what Methods ts to be obſerned 
in handling either of a ſimple, or of a compound queſtion, Chap. . 
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Taz Trird Books. 
Treating of a Propofition, 


F 4 Propoſition, ſewing of what parts it confiſteth , and how 
MAX) Way cs 3 is dinided,and what queſtions are to be mo 
B , 
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of a Categoricall or ſmple propoſuion , being dinided according ts 


[mbſtance, qualitie, and quantitie. Chap.r. 
Of the three properties belonging to a ſimple Propoſition, that is, 
Oppoſit-on, Equiualency, and Connerſion. Chap. 2. 


Of the Lawes and conditions belonging to the foure Oppoſites, 
and alſo of whe threefold mattcr of a propoſition, that xs, Natural, 
Caſuall, and Remote , andthen of Oppoſition , ſhewing kow many 
wayes /imple propoſitions are ſaid to be eppoſite one to another.Ch.z. 


Of the Equinalency of ſimple prepoſitions, Chap.4. 
Of the Connuerſion of (imple propoſitions , ſhewing bow manifold 
it 15, Chap.s5. 
Of a modall propoſition, and of the two kindes thereof , that ss to 
ſay, Coniuntt and Diſnuntt, Chap.6, 
Of the Oppoſition, Equinalency , and Connerſion , belonging to 
Modall propoſitiens, Chap.7, 


Of Oppoſition belonging to Modall propoſitiens. Chap.8, 
Of Equiualenty and Connerſion of Modal! propoſitions, Chap.g. 
Of an Hypatheticall or compound Propoſition , ſhewing how it ts 
diwided, that ts, into a Conditionall, Copulatine, and Diſiuntime, 
and of what parts it conſiſteth , and al/o what thmgs are tobe con- 
ſidered ina compound Propoſition. Chap.10, 
Of the truth and falſhood of all the three kindes of compound 
Propeſnions , firſt , of the Conditienall ; ſeconaly, of Copulatine; 
and thirdly, of the Difiunttine, Chap.11s. 
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Treating of Logicall places, 


VV Hat a place ts, and that it is twofeld,that ts,cither of Per 
ſons or of Things. Againe, the places of things be ether 
artificial or inartificiall, and the artificial! places of things are ei« 
ther inward , outward, cr meane: and the inert ficiall places of 
things are ſixe in number , comprehended under the plate of amtho- 
ritie, as the T able of places ſet down in the beginning of this Chap 
ter doth plainely fbew, Alſo this C hapter ſheweth to what end {meh 
manifold 
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munifeld diniſiens of the places ſerueth, and how places are dinided 


according to the Schoole.men, that is, into CMaximes, and diffe- 
rence of Maximes. Chap.r. 
Examples of all the places belonging to perſons, Chap.2. 
Of the places of things , and firſt of artificial places , whereof 
ſome be inward, ſome outward, and ſome meane: and firſt of inward 
places, whereof ſome belong to the ſubſtance of things , and ſom: 
dee accompany the [nbſtance, gming examples of enery place , toge- 
ther with therr proper Maximes or generall Rules, belonging to the 
ſame, and how Arguments are ts be fetched from enery [ſuch place, 
either affirmatinely or negatinely, or bothwayes. Chap.2, 
Of outward places, ſhewing how Arguments are to be fetch: 
from enery ſuch place, together with the generall Rules or Maxim: 
belonging tothe ſame, Chap.4. 
Of meane places, gining examples, and ſhewing how Arguments 
are to be fetcht from (uch places, together with the Rules belonging 
therennto, Chap.s. 
Of the ſixe inartificiall places comprehended wider the place of 
anthoritie, wherennto is added a Table of authoritie, And in this 
Chapter us not only declared to what end the knowledge of all the 
fore/aid places doe ſerue , but alſo it ſheweth by one example how to 
vſe th:m whenneede ts, either to proue or to dilate any Theame, 
which example is taken out of Hunneus, The Theame whereof 1s 
thus: Mai ought to embrace Vertue, Chap.6, 
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Treating of Argumentation , and of 
Demonſtration, 


F Argumentation, and of the faure kindes thereof in genes 
rall, and alſo of the firſt principles of a Syllogiſme, aſwellma- 


teriall a5 regular, Chap.1. 
Wiat a Syllogiſme  , bow it ts dinided , and of what parts it 
conſiſteth (that is ) of matter and forme, Chap. 2. 


What that matt rr and forme 5s, and that the matter confifteth of 
' B 2 three 
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three termes and three propoſitions, and the Forme to conſiit of Fi- 
ure and Moode, Allo by what meanes the meane turme or proofe 
z to be found out, And finally , it defineth the three Propoſutons, 
whereof a ſimple $y!lngi/me conſiſteth, ſhewing bow they are namea, 
and how to frame the jame to makg a true Syllogiſme, Chap.3, 
What Figure or Moode ts whereof the formee of a Syllogiſme con- 
fifteth, and how many ſuch Figures there be, and whena Syllogiſme 
is ſaid to conclude dwellly or indirettly : ut ſbeweth alſs how many 
HMoodes doe belong to every Figure, aud how they are named, And 
finally, what the fenre vowels A,e,i,o, doe fign'fie many ſuch 
Aoode or Vocable of Art. Chap.4. 
(certayne rules a/well general as ſpeciall belonging to the three 
fignres. Chap.g. 
Examples of the foure perfeft Modes, belonging to the firſt Fi- 
£nre. Chap.6, 
Examples of the fine wnperſeft Moodes , belonging to the firs? 
Fignre, Chap.7. 

Examples of foure Moodes, beloriging tothe ſecond Figure, 
Chap.s, 

Examples of the ſixe Aſoodes, belonging to the third Figure, 
Chap. 9. 
Of a Syllogiſmeexpoſitoris, ſhewirg why it is ſocalled, Cha,no. 
eAnſwere to an obictlin concerning the three Figures ana 
Aoades, belonging to the ſame. Chap.11. 
Of Reanttion, ard of the kindes thereof, and alſo of the fignifi- 
cation of cextayne Conſonants m the wordes of Art, ſerning to Re- 
dultion, Chap.1 2. 
Of Reauttion by 1mpeſſibilitie , ſhewing vuto which of the per 
felt Mooges, encry wnperſett Moode ts to be reduced by impoſſi- 


bilitie. Chap.13. 
Of a Syllogi/me made un oblique caſes, and of the ſixe abilities, 
and three defefts of a Sy/looiſme. Chap.14. 


Of a compound Syllogiſme, ſhewing that it ts threefold , that 1s, 
Conationall, Copulatine, and Diſinulline, and that the trmth of « 
compennd Syllogiſme ts to be found out by reducing the ſame into a 
frmple Syllogi/me. Chap.15. 

OfaC onſequent, ſbewing what it i, and of ow many parts it 
CON» 
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ronfiteth, and how it is dmided, al/o &y what meanes , and by what 
Kul:s the goodneſſe of a Conſequent is to be knowne, GChap.16., 
Of a Syllogiſme demorftratine, ſhewing what it 11 , ana of what 
manner of Propoſitions it con/iſteth , which Propoſitions are here 
defined, it ſkeweth alſo the three properties belonging tothe Preai- 
cate aud Subictt of a demonſlratine repoſition , and alſo ſheweth 
what defiritions Ariſtotle maketh of demonſtration ,and it defineth 
what ſcience ts, and thercby gineth example of a Syllogiſme demon- 
ſiratine, + :hap.T 7. 
Of the three things, whereon dependeth the certaint ie of Mans 
krowledge,that is, vainerſall experience, principles, and mans nds 
trrall knowledge inindgmng of (onſequents, ſhewing how principles 
are defined by Ariſtotle, and how they are duaided by the Schoole= 
wen. Chap.18. 
T hat the Schoole.men doe dinide Demoyſtration into two kinds, 
that 1s , either perfelt or unperfeft , wherein ts declared what is to 


be sbſerued in either kinde of demonſtration, Chap.19, 
Of Science, Opinion, Ignorance, Wit , andthe foure ſcientiall 
queſtions, Chap.20. 


Of a Syllogiſme dialefticall, hewing what it 15,and of what kinds 
of propoſitions it is made, and what things are ſaid to be probable: 
A game , it ſheweth how the $ choole-men doe make the matter, 
whereof a Syllogiſme conſſteth to be twofold, that ts, Materia re- 
mota, and Materia propinqua , aud what each matter contay- 
neth, eAnd finally, it ſheweth the difference betwixt a dialeflicall 
propoſition, a Probleme, and a Poſition, Chap. 21. 

Of a ſophiſticall Syllogi/me , ſhewing what it is , audthat it way 
be falſe three manner of wayes. Alſo im this Chapter ts decl.red 
another kmae of falſe Syllogiſme, called Syllogiſmus falſigra- 
phus. Chap.22. 

Of Indnltion, ſhewing what it is , and what is to be ob/erued 
therein, ana that it s twofold, that is , perfell and onperfet, 

Chap.23» 

Of an Enthimeme, ſhewing what it is, of what partcit conſiſteth, 
and from whence that kinds of Argument is to be fetched, 

Chap. 24+ 
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Of an example, ſhtwing what it ts, and wherein it differeth from 
all the other formes of Arguments, and to what endit ſerueth , and 
what us to be obſerned 1 reaſoning thereby, And finally, from 
what places ſuch Argament is to be fetched, Chap. 25. 

Of an Argument called Sorites, ſhewing how it proceedeth,and 
wherein it differeth from the Argument of the Rhetoricians called 
Gradatio, Chap. 26. 

Of divers other kindes of captions Arguments , and firſt of Di- 
lemma, ſhewing of what parts it conſiſteth , and how many kindes of 
captions Arguments it comprehendeth, which are theſe foure, that 

7s, Ceratins or borned Arguments, Crocodelites, Afſiftatons, 
and Pleudomenons,enery one of which is here defined, and exampl: 
ginen thereof, Chap.27. 
Of an argument called Enumeratio , ſhewing what it is, and 
how it 1 to be confuted, Chap.28, 
Of an argument called Simplex concluſio, ſewing _ it is, 
Chap.29. 
Of an argument called SubieRio, ſhewing what it 1s, ———_ 
it differeth nit much from Enumeratio before deſcribed, Chap. 30. 
Of an argument called Oppolitio, made of parts repugnant, 


Chap.?T. 
Of an argument called Violalio,which is morem:ete to confute 
then to prouc. Chap.32, 


Tre Sixtn Booker. 
Treating of Confutation. 


Onfatation ts twofold , whereof the one belongeth tothe Per- 

/on, the other to the Matter : and that of Mutter u ainded 

to two kindes, that is, Generall and Speciall,and the generall con- 
futation is done three manner of wayes that is either by denying the 
Conſequent, by making diſtinttion, or elſe by inſtance , any of which 
three wayes, when it is to be wſed, is here [ct downe. Chap.1. 
Of ſpecial confmtation , ſhewing how it is done , and what —_ 
Ariſtotle 
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_— Ariſtotle obſerweth in treating of ſpeciall confutation, whoſe order 
a ts briefly here ſet dewne, and firſt of an Elench. Chap.2, 
_ Of Deſputaticn, ar d Bewirh bow manifold it 1s. Chap. 3. 
a Fine markes of Sophiſi1ie, that ts , Reprchenſio , Abſurdum, 
w Paradoxis, Soleciſmus, and Nugatio, with their examples, 

- Chap.4. 
ey T here be thirteene Fallaxes , whereof ſexe doe conſiſt in Wardes, 

' and ſcueninThings, and firit it treateth of the ſixe Fallaxes con- 
id fiſting in Wordes, and ſheweth how ts coufute the ſame. Chap.5, 

ah Of the ſenen Fallaxes conſiſting in Things , and ſorweth by ex- 
” amples how to confute the (ame, Chap.6. 
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CHAP. L 
Of the Art of Logicke, and of the parts and offices 


thereof, 


PRA, Hat is Logicke ? 
\ LA Legion an Art, which teacheth vs 
Þ/[S$ todiſ;ute probably on both fides of any 
VL metterthatispropounded, 
>> Of what and how many parts doth it 
Ab conſiſt ? 

DAISY Ofrwo: that is, Inuemiion and Judge- 
Whereto ſerne theſe parts ? 

Invention findeth out meet matter to proue the thing that yee 
intend : and Judgement examineth the matter, whether it bee 
good,or not ; and then framerh,diſpoſerh,and rcduceth the ſame 
into due forme of argument. 

What tc the chiefe end or office of Logicke ? 

The chiefe end or office of Logicke is twofold : The oneto 
diſcuſſerruth from falſhoodin any manner of ſpeech; the other is 
toteach a compendious Way to _ to any Art or _ 

An 
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And therefore it is defined of ſome, to bethe Art of Arts, and 
Science ofSciences; not for that it teacheth the principles of eve. 
rie Art or Science, (for thoſe are to þelearned of the Profeſſors 
of ſuch Arts or Sciences)but becauſe it ſh:zweth the method, thar 
isto ſay, the true order and right way that is to beobſerued in 
ſeeking to cometo the perfe & knowledge of any Art or Science, 
Of which methodical part, mineo!d friend, CA, lacomo Acontio 
Tridentino hath written in the Latine tongue a very propcrand 
profitable Treatiſe. And therefore I minde here to deale onely 
with the firſt office, which is to diſcuſle and to diſcerne truth 
from falſhood in any ſpeech or queſtion thatis propounded, 

How 15 that to be done ? 

By three ſpeciall inſtruments : that is, by Definition, Diuiſion, 
and Argumentation ; whereof wee ſhall ſpeake hereaiter in their 
proper places. In the meane time, becauſe queſtions are the mar- 
ter wherein Logicke is chiefly occupied, wee will ſpeake firſt of 
a queſtion, 

CHAP. IL 


Of aqueſtion, and of certaine diniſions of words, 


WD Hat is a queſtion ? 

AA Aqueltionis a ſpeech whereof ſome doubt is 

B22) made and vitered with ſome interrogatorie: as, 

| ff How, What, or Whether : and ſuch queſtion is 
IRS cither ſimple, or compound. 

Which call you ſimple, and which compennd ? 

It is called fimple, when the queſtion confifteth onely of one 
word ; as when I aske what Iuſtice is, or what Fortitude is, and 
ſuch like ; and is to be diſcuſled by defining and dividing the 
iame, It is called compound, when it confifteth of many words 
joined rogether by rules of Grammar, to make ſome perfe ſen. 
tence; as when I aske whether it be lawtull for the Chriſtians 
to make warre vpon the Turkes, or not: and ſuch like queſtions, 
whichare to be diſcuſſed by arguing and reaſoning on both 
tides: for Definition, Diviſion, and Argumentation,as I ſaid be. 
tore, arethe three eſpeciall inftruments whereby Logicke fins 
deth our the truth in apy doubrfull marter, 


Of 
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Of what parts doth a compound queſtion conſiſt ? 

Ofewo, that is, the ſubieRand the predicate, 

What meane you by theſe words, ſubiett and predicate ? 

The ſubie&is the word or ſentence, whereof another word or 
ſentence, called the predicate, is ſpoken : as when 1 ſay,Manisa 
ſenſible body ; here this word Manis the ſubieR, and ſenſible 
body is the predicate: or eachofthem may contain many words, 
as this, To be learned inthe Law require:h a long ſtudie ; here 
To belearned in the Law is the ſubicR, andallthercſt is the pre- 
dicate, 

How ſhall I k now in long ſpeeches, and ſpecially being prepoſterouſ! 

fet, which ts the $ wr which u the ———_ go# m—_— 

By asking this queſtion, Who,or What: for that which anſwe. 
reth to this queſtion, is alwaies the Subiect, as inthis example : 
It were meet to learne my Grammar perfeQly, before I entred 
into my Logicke : here if you aske, What is meet, you ſhall finde 
that to learne my Grammar perfeRty is the SubieR, and all the 
reſt ro be the predicate. And note that theſe two words, Subie&t 
andPredicate,are ſaidto be theterms, limits, or extreme bounds 
of a Propoſition, whereof we ſhall ſpeake hereafter. 

S:th enery queſtion doth conſiſt of words, me thinks it were neceſſary 
to ſhew how words are dmided. 

Of words the Schoolemen make divers and manifold diuifi- 
ons, of which I minde hereto recite butthree onely, whereof the 
firſt is this : Of words ſome be fimple,which they call Incomplex az 
«nd ſome be compound, which they call Complexa, Simple or fin- 
gle words, are ſuch as are ſole or ſeuered one from another, nor 
making any ſentence, as man, horſe, wolfe, The compound are 
words ioined orderly together by rules of Grammar, to make 
ſome perfe ſentence, as, Man is a ſenſible body, And hereof the 
queſtions are ſaid to be either ſimple or compound, as hath been 


ſaid before. 
What is the ſecond diniſion of words ? 
Ofwords ſome, be of the fi:ſt Intention, and ſome of the ſc- 


cond, | 
Which are they ? 
Words of the firſt Inrention are thoſe, whereby any thing is 
B 2 hgnified 


4. T he firſt Bocke 
Ggnified or named by the purpoſe and meaning of the firſt author 
or inventor thereof, in any ſpeech or language whatfocuer it be ; 
as the beaſtwhereon we commonly. ride, 1s ca!led in Engliſha 
Herſe, in Latine Equms, in Italian Canalo, in French Chexal, 
Words.of the ſecond Intention arerermes of Art. as a Noune, 
Pronoune, Vetbe, orP-riiciple, arc termes of Grammar : like= 
wiſe Genw, Species, Proprixm, and ſuch like, are termes of Lo. 
icke, 
, What ts the third diniſion of words ? 
Of words, ſ{.,me be called Indinidna, that 1s to ſay, particular, 
or rather ſingular; and ſome be called Yamer/alia, that is to ſay, 
vniuerſall, conmon or general. 


CHAP. 5% 
Of ſinonlar and moſt particular words, called Indiuidua. 


Sw Pp Flat is Indiniduum ? 

e\\&\\ ts > AUndividunm is that which fignifieth but one. 
/ wy, 2 thing only, and can be applied but to one thing, 
PY, IJ only ; as this name, 04x, or Robert, figuifiech bur 
LSU one cercainemian, and not many. 

How many kindes of Indiniduums be there? 

Foure, that is, [ndinidunm determinatum, Individuum demans- 
ftratiuum, Inaiudgunm vagum, and Indinidunmexbhypotheſs. 

What is Indiuitduum determinatum ? 

Indiuiduum determinatum, that is to fay, certaine or determi. 
ned, is the proper name of ſome one certaine thing, whatſceuer 
it be, as /ohn or Thomas is the proper name of ſome cr one man : 
againe, Bucephalws is the proper name of great Alexander his 
horſe :-and London is the proper name ofthe chicfelt Citic in Ex« 
gland. 

hat ts Indiuiduum demenſtratinum ? 

Indiniduum demonſtratiunym, whichis as much to { 2y, as ſhew- 
30g or pointing, is a common word of name ioined with a Pro. 
noune demon{tratiue, to Hhgnifie ſome one certaine thing onely, 
as when we ſ:y,this man,or that horſe : and Indiuidunms demon- 
ttratiue be more ready to Hgnitie paxtigularghyngs,as vie) in acci- 


dents, 
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dents as.in ſubRances, then are [ndiaidua determinata > for This, 
or That,,and ſuch like Pronounes, doe point our a thing, as it 
were with the finger, when proper names oftentimes doe faile : 
yea the Pronoune demonftratiue is cf ſuch force,as being ivincd 
tro the moſt general! word that is,makethit [ndinidunm,as well »$ 
when it is ivined to the moſt eſpeciall ; for, this ſubſtance or this 
body is Indin1duums, as-well as this man or that horſe, 

Wat is Individuum vagum ? 

Indimduum wagum, that is to ſay, wandering or vncertaine, is 
a word betokening ſome one certaine thing, but not certainly : 
as when I ſay, There was a certaine man here co ſeeke you ; by 
this ſpeech is meant bur one man, and yet vncercaine who it was: 
and therefore, to make the thing more cenaine, wee vie to adde 
ſome token or marke ; as wee reade inthe Acts of the Apofitles, 
There was a certaine man which was halt and lame from his mothers 
wombe ,whom they laid daily before the gate of the Temple, &e, And 
note, that like az we doe vſc indimdua , demonſtratiua , & deter- 
minata, in declaring things either preſent, or certainly knowne : 
ſo in ſperking of things abſent, or vncertaivly knowne, wee ex» 
preſſe our mindes oftentimes by indinidaa vaga. 

Wat ts Inainiduum ex bypotheſi ? 

Inginidunm ex hypotheſs,chat is to ſay,by ſuppoſition, isa word 
which of his owne naturallfignification being common and vni- 
uerfall.is made notwithſtanding by ſuppolition a hingular word, 
and to fignifie but one thing onely : as for example, this word; 
The Sonne of Marie, is a common terme, and yet by ſuppelition 
1: madero hgnifienone but Chriſt only : likewiſe when we ſay, 
The.Greekg Poet, we mcane none but Homer, 


CHAP, IV: 
Of words vnizerſall or generall, 


Hat words are ſaid to be wniner/all or generall ? 
| Theſe words are ſ3id to be vniuerſall, which 
"/ are ſpoken of many things, thatis to ſay, which 
op may be applied to many things, or comprehend 
8 many things, as this word. Animal (which is as 
3 much 
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much to ſay as a ſenſible body) comprehendeth both min, bruic 
beaſt, fiſh, fowle, bird, and euery thing elſe that hath fecling and 
mouing. 

How are ſuch words dinided ? 

Into Predicables and Predicaments, 


Of the fine Predicables, 


V Hat call you Predicables ? 

Predicables are certaine degrees, or rather petigrees 
of words that be of one affinitie, ſhewing which comprehend 
more, and which comprehend lefle. 

How many ſuch be there ? 

There be hue, that is to ſay, Genus, Species, Differentia, Propri- 
um, & Acciaens : which may be Eng'iſhed thus, Generall kinde, 
Speciall kind, Difference, Propertie,and Accident. But we thinke 
it beſt ro begin firſt with Species, becauſe it is next to Indinidunm. 


Of the ſpeciall kinde, called in Latine Species. 


VV Hat u Species ? 

Fpecres is a ſpeciall kinde, which is ſpoken of many 
things, that is to ſay, it comprehendeth many things d:ffering 
only in number, inasking the queſtion, what the thing is : as 
when I aske, What is /ohn ? itis rightly anſwered,to ſay, A man: 
forthis word man is an vniuerſall word, comprehending both 
Tohn, T homas, Robert, and all other fingular men. 

How manifold is Species ? 

Twofold, that is, /»fima and Swbalterna. Infima,that is to ſay, 
the loweſt or moſt eſpeciall kinde, is that which comprehendeth 
many things differing only in number, and therefore cannot be a 
generall kinde, as man, horſe, and ſuch like ſpeciall kindes, Spe- 
cies ſubalterna, is that which comprehendeth many things diffe- 
ringin kinde, and in diuers reſpeRs may be both genus and ſpe. 
cies, as theſe words, azimalor ſenſible body, bird, fiſh : for this 
word b:14, in thatit comprehendeth diuers kindes of birds, as a 
Blackbird, a Mauys,a Goldfinch,and many other kinds of birds, 
it isa generall kinde : but in reſpeR of theſe words, ſubſtance, 
body, or animal, it is but ſpecies. 

How 


—_ 
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Hows fpeciercalled of the Greeks? 9.30328 ,*.2 
It iscalled /dea, whichis asmuch to ſay, 452 comtrion [hope 
conceiued inthe minde, through ſome knowledge had before of 
enc or two [ndiziduwms hauing that ſhape : fo as afrer wee haue 
ſeene one wolfe, or two, webeare the ſhape thereof continually 
in our mindes, and thereby are ablero know a wolfe whenſocuer 
we finde him, or (ifneed be) to paint him, But gens extenderh 
roo farre, and comprehendeth too many ſpeciall kindes to bee ſo 
eaſily painted, And note that ſuch ſhapes or /dce are ſaid alſo to 
be perperuall, 
thy are they ſaid to be perpetual ? | 
Becauſe they continue in the minde, though the things ther. 
ſelues ceaſe to have any being : as the ſhape of a Roſecontinnetch 
in our mindes inthe cold heart of Winter, whenthere is no Roſe 
indeed. And this is the true meaning of Plato touching /dee,thar 
is, to be perpetuall in the minde, not ſeparate from mans intelli- 
gence, as ſome men faine : for yoiuerſalities are alwaies to bee 
comprehended in mans mind, but not Indiuidua: which, becauſe 


they are infinite, there can be had of themno certaine ſcience or. 
knowledge, 


Of the generall kinde, called Genus. ;- 
b Y 


V Hat # Gems ? ru 
Genus is a generall kinde which may bee ſpoken of 
many things differing in ſpeciall kinde, in asking thequeſtion, 
what the thing is 23s if I aske, What is man,or horſe? It is right| 
anſwered, to ſay, 41ima/ : for this word Awiwral commprehendet 
both man, hotſe, lion, and many other ſpeciall kinds of beaſts, 

How tis it ainided ? 

Into two,that 1s, Genzs moſt generall,and Genres ſubalternate, 

Wat 1s genus moſt generall ? 

It is that which inno reſpeQ can be ſþecies,as theſe, Subſtance, 
Quanricie, Qualitic , and all the reſt of the ren Predicaments, 
which be the tigbeſt kindes, comprehending all other kindes, 
and are comprehended of none. 

What 15 that wkich you call ſubalternate * 
Ic iszhat which in diuers reſpeRs may be both genw and ſe 
CHES-. + 
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cies, as theſe,animal or ſenſible body ſtone, tree; fiſh; bird : which 
beiog compared to their ſuperiours, as to ſubRance or body, be 
ſpeciall kindes: butifto their inferiours,as this word ſ{cnfible bo- 
die being compared to man or horſe, or this word tone to a flint 
or Diamond, or this word tree to an Apple-tree or Peare-trec,or 
this wordfiſhto a Salmon or Pickerell, or this word bird to a 
Mauys or Goldfinch, and ſuch like, then they be generall kindes, 
The order of all which kindes, as well generall as jubalternate, as 
alſo moſt eſpeciall, you may ſee here in the Table foilowing, ta- 
ken out of the predicament of ſubſtance : in which Table, Sub- 
ance is the higheſt or molt generall kinde, vnder which are pla- 
cedche.lefſe;generall or ſpeciall, kindes, according as they bee in 
degrees-bjgh orlow, nigh or farre from ſubſtance. Moreouer,on 
each fide of the generall.kindes are ſer downe in this Table the 
differences whereby the ſaid generall kindes are diuided cuery 
one into thoſe inferiour kindes which it comprehendetþ, And 
the like Table may be made of all thereſt ofthe Predicaments, 


CA Table ſbewing the order and degrees of generallkindes and 


elpeciall kindes, taken out of the predicament 


of Subſtance. 
Differences, [ | +mre—rnry 3 Differences, 3 Examples, 
eAn Angell, 
: A Spit, 
With bodie, > _—_— & —_ The ſonle of a man 
| - ape -, ſeparated from 
the bodie, 
Compound of) ( a 1 : 
the foure 
elements, If with body, The 11, beauens, \ 


twrall bo. 
dies and 


as all na- 4 4 abba? Or [mple, Loma 
wnnainral L 


" Lining, 


of L ogicke. 


| ' Body come \ 2 @SIOUCS, . 
Living, $$ pound $9 pars; Metals, 


ther Liquors. 
Againe, the ..  . Tree, 
Senſible, $8 _ body ro 3 Herbe, 
& either hs Shrubbe. 
| The ſenſible Fourefooted beaſts 
Reaſonable, - - _ Or wnreaſo. Fes beaſts, 
As nan: Anime), - nable, as * ke 4 
DO. 1 ether Bird, 
] [The reaſona- ( Cr 
|| Hebodie is 
man,called 
in Latine P py —_— , - lats, 
fngular man, 


m:ſt eſpeci- 


"IT Homo, 
| which is 4 
all inde: \ 
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Of Difference, called of the Latines,Differentia. 
LATE is difference ? 


Difference is that whereby things doe differ one from 
another,or any thing from ir ſelfe, 

How many kindes of differences be there ? 

According to Porphyrin, there be three kindes, that is to ſay, 
common, proper, and moſt proper or cſpeciall, called of the La- 
tines, Differentia ſpecifica. 

What call youa common difference ? 

A common difference is ſome ſeparable accident, whereby 
one thing differeth from another, or from it ſelfe : as a hot man 
from acold, or a man ſtandipg from himſelſe ſiting, 

| C What 
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What ts proper difference ? 

A proper difference is ſome inſeparable accident, whereby 
one thing differeth from another, or from it ſelfe ; as the Swanne 
by whitenefſe differeth from the Crow, the gray-eied man from 
another man that hath blacke cies, or from bimſelte, as t aving 
now an ynmoucable ſcarre in his face, whereas before hee had 
Nones 

W.;at u the moſt proper difference ? 

The moſt proper difference, only receiued and allowed of the 
Logicians, is that which is ſpoken of many things differing in 
kinde or number, in asking the queſlion what manner of thing 
any thing is,as this word reaſonable or ynreaſonable : for if Taske 
the queſtion, what manner of thing this man orthat man is, as 
Tobn, Thomas, or Richard, &c. itis rightly anſwered, to ſay, A 
xeaſonable body, Likewiſe it I aske what maiiner of thing a horſe 
is, it istruly aniwered,to ſay, An vnreaſonable body: for theſe be 
the moſt proper and eſpecial differences, whereby men and bruir 
beaſts doe differ one from another. 

How manifold i« the office of a Logucall difſerense? 

Twofold : the one to divide the generall kinde into his eſpeci- 
all kindes,and the other to conliitute or make the ſelfe.ſame ſpe. 
ciall kindes, Wherfore ſuch differences are ſaid in diucrs reſpeRs 
to be ſometimes diuifive, and ſometimes conſtitutive, yea and 
ſometimes both ; as theſe differences, corporate and yncorpo- 
rate, living and vnliving, feaſible and voſenhbble, reaſonable and 
vnreaſonable; which in that they doe diuide ſome generall kinde 
into other kindes, eicher more fpeciall, ornot fo generall, they 
may be called differences diuifiue : but in that they conſtitute or 
make any ſpeciall kinde, as this differeace reaſonable being ad- 
ded to a ſenſible body, maketh the ſpeciall kinde, man; ſuch dif- 
terence may be well called a difference conſticutiue,orrather ſpe« 
cihcatiue, asthe former Table of generall kindcs and differences 
doth plainly ſhew. 

What other diniſion doe the Schoolemen make of this Logicall 
difference? 

They fay.that of theſe differences ſome do extend further then 
ſome, {or ſome may be applied to many ſpeciall kinds , as lium 8, 
an 
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and vnſſuing, ſenfible and vnſenſible, and alſo the difference vn+ 


reaſonable, but the difference reaſonable can be applicd but to 
one ſpecial kinde onely, whichis man, 


Of Property called in Latine Proprium, 
\V Hat u proper tie ? 
Ic is anatvrall inclination orproperty incident to one 
eſpeciall kinde,which is to be ynderſtood foure manger of waies, 

Shew how, 

Firſt, it is called Proprium, w hich is proper to one onely kind, 
but notto ihe whole kind, asto be a Poet or Muſician, is proper 
to man, but not to euery man : Secondly, it is called properthat 
belongeth to al the kind,but not tothat kindalone:as to be two- 
footed, belongeth to al mankind, but not to that kind alone:for 81 
fiying foules are alſo two footed: Thirdly, itis ſaid to be proper, 
when it belongeth co one only kind and to all that kind, but yer 
not alwaies : as to be hore-headed or bald, is proper to man in 
old age, bur yer not alwaies : Fourth!y, itis ſaid ro be proper, or 
rather moſtproper, which is incidentto one kinde alone, to all 
that kinde and alwaies, as to haue anaturall aptnes tolaugh or 
to fpeakeis proper to man onely, to cuery man, and alwaies,and 
therefore this kind of property is faid to be convertible, with 
the kinde whereunto it belongeth, as whatſoeuer hath naturally 
powerto ſpeakor laugh, the ſame is man, and whatſoener is man, 
the ſame hath power to ſpeake or laugh, 


Of an accident, calledin Latine, Accidens, 


Hat ts an accident ? 
V An accident is a voice or word hgnifying things ca- 
ſuall, cleauing to ſubſtances or ſubicRs, without which ſubieRs 
they haue no becing atall, anditis thus defined, An accident is 
that which may be abſent or preſent without corruption of the 
ſubie& whereto it cleaueth , becauſe it isno ſubſtanciall partof 
the ſubieR, and of ſuch accidents ſome becalled ſeparable, and 
ſome vnſeparable. 
What is 4 ſeparable accident ? 

A ſeparable accident is that which may bee eaſily ſeparated 

FE C 2 | from 
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from the ſubie&, as outward heat or cold from a mans bgdy, 
whiteneſſe or blackneſſe from a wall. 

What is an vnſeparable accident ? 

An vnſeparable accident is that which cannot be ſeparated 
from his ſubiein deed, but only in thought or imagination, as 
heat from the fire, heauineſſ> from lead. And ſuch accidents bee 
eitherincident to certaine ſubieQs, or ſubances inparticularyas 
ſome men to be gray-cied, or red-headed; or elſe to ſore whole 
kinde in general, as to all Ravens to be blacke, and all Swannes 
to be white, 


Of the manifold wſes of the aforeſaid fine Predicables. 


” O how many vſes doe the Predicables ſerne ? 

To thele foure neceſſarie vices : Fuft, they ſhew which 
words doe comprehend more, or extenJ furtheſt, and which 
comprehend lefle or Jeaft, and what affiniticis betwixt word and 
word, ſo as in making any definition, a man may eafily perceive 
how euery word ought to be expoiided one by another,thacis to 
ſay, the leſſe common by that which is more common ; 2s if you 
would define a Spanicll, you muſt {ay that he is a dogge: for this 
worddogge is a more common word then Spaniell, becauſc ir 
comprehcndeth both Spaniell, Greyhound, Hound, Curre, Ma- 
Riffe, andeuery other kinde of dogge. Secondly, they ſhewthe 
nature of propolitions, which be necef{riegand which be caſuall 
oraccidentall. 

Which call you neceſſarie, and which caſuall? 

That propoſition 1s ſaid to be neceſfacie, wherofthe predicate 
is cither a general! kinde, a ſpeciall kinde, a fpeciall difference,or 
propertie,and is neceſſarily coupled to his ſubiez;as when I ſay, 
[#hn is a ſcn{.ble body, Jebn is a man, 1chn is teaſonable, John is 
apt to ſpeake, 

When us a propoſition ſaid to be accidental? 

When the predicate is an accident, as whenT ſay, Job islear. 
ned or valearned, white or blacke. Thirdly, they yeeld matter 
meetto make definitions and diuifions : for Logicall definitions 
be made of the nighe(t generall kinds ioincd together, with their 
erue differences or properties : as indefininga wan, wee ſay thac 
man 


:; man is 2 ſenſibte body endved with reaſoo; 5180d inmaking divi- 


fions, we either diuide the generall k:ndes in:o theipieſpeciall 
kindes, as a ſenſible body into man and bruit beaſts, or the ſpe- 
ciall kindes into their /ndinidunms,avman into lobn, Thomas,&c, 
orelſe we divide ſubics into their accidents, as of men, ſame 
be free, and ſome. be bound, and ſuch like. Foutrhly, they helpe 
muchtowards the inuention of arguments : for arguments bee 
fetched fromthe commonplaces, as from the getterall kinde, the 
ſpeciall kinde, the difference, the propertie, and from other like 
places of invention, as ſhall bee taught hereafter in his proper 
place, And note, that of theſe predicables doe ſpring cerraine 
predications, whereof we come now to ſpeake. 


CHAP; V. 
Of Predication, and of the diners kindes thereof, 
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Hat u predication ? JPY 
-Predication is a certaine kinde-or phraſe of 


Two, that is, efſentia!l and accidentall, 

Woaat ts eſſentiallpredication ? 

It js a naturall and vſuall kinde of ſpeech, whereby onething 
1s naturally and properly ſpoken.ot apnather,-or axthe Logicians 
ſay, when words {upcriour ateſpokenof their inferiours being of 
one ſelie ?ffinicie, as when the general} kinde is ſpoken of any 
his ſpecial] kindes, or the fpeciall kinde of any his Iudizidawms, 
or when the diftexence or propertie is ſpoken of rheir ſpeciall 
kindes, qr of any. of the, !ndrwidyums comprebended vecer the 
faid ſpeciall ki:des ; a5 when we fay, Man isa ſenſible body, or 
that /ohn1s a man, or, Job is reaſonable, or,ſohn is ape to ſpeake, 
or ſuch like : for ſuch ſpeeches are both natural, and ofneceſſitie, 
becauic the predicate is aptly applied to his ſubieR, To this 

C 3 kinde 
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kinde of predication ſome men doealſo referretwo other kindes 
of ſpeeches; © + Th TP | 

which be they ? 

Predication, Identicall and vnuſuall. 

Wat i Identical predication ? 

It is a kinde of ſpeech, whereby one ſelfe thing is ſpoken of it 
ſelfe, as when we ſay, 2ohu'is 1ohn; which though ic be eſſentiall, 
yet becauſe nothing is-expounded thereby, it is not allowed of 
the Logicians., oh 

What ts vnu{uall predication ? 

Itis a kinde of (peech ſeldome vſed, as when wee reade in the 
holy Scriptures, God is' maj; The'word was mad? fleſh ; for 
theſe be moſt eſſentiall and neceflaric fpeeches,though not viuall 
in any other ſcience then in Diuinirie, 

What u predrcation accidental ? 

Predication accidentall is when an accident is ſpoken of hig 
ſubie&, as, Wine is ſweet, or, Wine is ſowre, Socrates walkeths 
for this is a cafuall kinde'of ſpeech, imploying no neceſſiie, as 
doe the other eflentiall or naturall ſpeeches' before recited. To 
this alſo may be referred predications by way of fimilitude, as 
when we ſay, One man is aGodor Deuill to another, A Tyrant 
is a Wolfe or Fox, that isto fay, like 8 Wolfe or Fox, which are 
otherwiſe called figuratiue or metaphorical ſpeeches.But whileſt 
we talke here of accidentall predications, it ſhall not be amiſle to 
ſhew you that the Schoolemen, the more diftinly co expreſſe 
the nature of accidents, doe vie two termes, A#ſtrattum and. 
Concretum, eAbſtraitumis the bare ſhape of any ſubicR ſepara- 
ted by imagination from the ſame, as the whitenefle or black- 
nefſe of a wall, or any other thing that is cicher white or blacke, 
Which abſtra& cannot be properly ſpoken of his ſubie ; for it 
were no proper ſpecch,to ſay, that this wall is whiteneſſe:where- 
fore wee muſt vſe the adieQtiue called Concretwm, Aignifying the 
_ together with the ſubieR, as when weeſ2y, This wallis 
Waite, | 
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CHAP... L:.- 
Of Predicaments. 
3 a | 
Fat are Predicaments 7 
D Predic2ments are certaine Titles or Tables 
29 containing 3ll things that be' in the world : for 
every thing,” whatſoeuer-it' be, is cither a ſub- 
ESA >» flance, or accident : andit it be a ſubſtance, uis 
found j-1 the Table of ſtbſtance hereafter following-: F'ipbee an 
accident,it\belongeth<ither to quantitiequatidieyvetation, aQti« 
on, paſhon, time, place, to be ſcired, ar to haye: for theſe berhe 
Tables of accidents,in one of the which every accident igeafie to 
be found, Sothar in all there be ten Predicamentsor Tables,one 
of ſubſtance, and nine of accidents, ant theſe þe calledtheligh- 
eſt and moſt general kindes, albcir there be others indeed high- 
er chen they, call«d ofthe Schoolemen, T ravſcendentia, that isto 
fay, ſurpaſſing, as theſe, Res, ens, vnwm, aliquid, verum, bonum : 
which may be Engliſhed thus; athing, a being, one, ſomewhat, 
true, good. Buttorſomuch as theſe be not ſpoken of the other 
higher kindes according to one ſelfe fignification,but may be dis 
verſly applicd,they are excluded from the order ofpredicaments, 
W:at ther words are excluded from the order of Predicaments ? 
All compound words, called of the Schootemen Complexa,as 
Goodman, Plato diſputeth : 2nd all doubrfull words hauing di- 
wers hgnificacions, otherwiſe called Equiuokes, and a'ſotermes 
of Art, as a Novune, 8 Pronoune, a Verbe, which be termes of 
Grammar, and as gens, ſpecies, differentia, which bee termes of 
Logicke, and ſuchlike : which termes of Art are called of the 
Schoolemen, names ofthe ſecond intention, ashath beene (aid 
before. Notwithſtanding, differences conſtituting eſpecial kinds, 
doe bclongto the predicament of the ſame ſpeciall kindes, and 
the parts of any whole thing doe belong to the predicament 
wherein the whole is contained: and firf?, principles doe belong 
to the predicament or table of thoſe things whereof they bee 
principles, as a point or pricke belongeth to the predicament of 
quanticie, all which ſhall be plainly declared ynto you, immedi- 
ately 
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ately after that we haue ſomewhat talked of thoſe things which 
the Schoolemen ca'l Antepredicamenta, that is to ſay, forepredi- 
caments, Vers: | 


CHAP, VII, 
Of Farepridicament?. 


>: Hat meane you by forepredicaments ? 
2: Porepredicamients be certaine definitions, di- 
ay. uiGons; and rules caughtby Ar:ſtorle before the 
W predicament, for the. better vaderſtanding of 
S ©: ahe ſame, and cheretore ace call:d Antopredicg- 
wentd, that is to-ſay, Fox predicaments, 
What, and how many things defineth he? 
Three, that is, Equivokes, Vniuokes, and Denominatiues, 
What call you Equinekess{. » | 
Equiudkes be ſuch chings as have one ſelfe name, and yer bee 
divers in ſubſtance ordefinition ; as a natufall Cogge, anda cer- 
taine ſtarre in the firmament, are both called by one name in La- 
tine, Carr, yet they benothing like in ſubſtance, kinde, or na 
ture, And note that the Schaclemen doe call the word or.name 
it ſelfe Equiwocum Equiuocans, and the thing fignified by the 
word Equimecum Equinocatum, They make alſo two kindes of 
Equiuokes, that is, Equiuokes by chance, and Equiuokes of pur= 
ole, The firſtis, when one ſelte name is giuen ro many things 
by chance, and not for any likenefſe that is betwixt them, as in 
Engliſh this word Har fignifieth as well che Hart of a man or 
beall, as acertainc beaſt called a Hart inthe Foreſt, The ſecond 
is, When one ſelfe name is giuen to divers things of purpoſe, 
for ſome likeneſle that is betwixt them, as a painted man is 
called man as well as theliuing man ; for wee will commonly 
fay, Hereis King Henry the Eighth, when indecd itis buchispi- 
Aure. But ye mult note, that a'l Equiuokes being generally pro- 
nounced without addition, ought ro be vnderſtood according 
to their chiefe and moſt principall ſignification,as this word man 
being generally ſpoken, ought to be raken for a liuing man, and 
notfor apainted man : but no Equiuokes ought to beeplacedin 
any predicament, gcither can it be defined, ynlefle it bee firſt 
brought 
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brought to one certaine hgnification ; and therefore all Equi- 
uokes are viterly barred from all, manner of Diſcipline, 

What call you Vnnokes ? 

Vniuokes bce thoſe things that have one common name, 
which is ſpoken of them eſſentially, or really, as a man, a horſe, 
a lion, whoſe common name is animal, or ſenſible body ; for in 
asking what either of them is, it is rightly anſwered, to ſay, ani- 
mal, And1 ſay herereally, becauſe jt is not enough for Vnivokes 
to haue a common name, vnlcſſe the ſame be allo reall or cſſen- 
tiali, whereby orc excluded all common names or vnderftand:vgs 
that be accidental! : for though white or blacke, ſwift or flow, or 
ſuchlike, is a commonname, and is commonly applied both to 
man and bcaſt, yet chatis accidentally, and not really or ſubſtan- 
tially, Morcouer, the Schoolemen doe call the ccmmon word ir 
ſclfe Jnruocum Viirocans, and the thing ſignified by the word Jie 
work VY nuocatum, 

What callyon Denominatives ? 

Denominatiucs are thoſe accidents that be of like name, and 
differ only in caſe, or finall termination ; as humble, bumilitie ; 
proud, proudnefſe : for of humilicie, a manis faidro be humble ; 
and of pride,to be preud : and according to the Schoolemen,that 
word whereof the name doth ſpring, is called Denominator, and 
the name it ſelfe Denominatiye, and the thing or perſon ſo called, 
the Denominated ; as if I ſhould ſay of valiantneſle, Peter is ſaid 
to be valiant ; herevaliantneſle is the Denominator, yaliapt the 
Denominatiue,and Peter the Denominated : for Peter is the ſub- 
jet whereunto the Denominator doth cleave. The Grammari- 
ans doe call the Denominator Abſtratwm, that is, 2 ſubltantiue, 
and the Denominatiue Concretwre, that is, an AdieQiue, 

To what end dath Ariſtotle chiefly wſe th:je definitions ? 

Toſhew the differences of predications or kindes of ſpeeches, 
which arc to be allowed,and which not : againe, to know which 
be predications efſentiall, and which be accident3ll : for accor- 
ding to the three definitions before rehearied, there bee three 
Predications, that is tofay, Predication Equiuocall, Yniuocall, 
and Denominatiue. 

What ts Predication Equinocall ? 

D Predica- 
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Predication Equiuocall,js when the equiuoke is ſpoken of any 
of the things that it ignifieth, 25 to ſay, His Letrer was a Letter 
of the matter,meaning perhaps a hinderer of the matter: but ſuch 
kinde of ſpeeches ought ro be reiected from all good diſcipline, 
as hath beene ſaid before, 

What 1s Predication Vniuocall ? 

It is when the generall inde is ſpoken of hiseſpeciall kindes, 
or the eſfecia!l kinde of her inferiours, or the ſpecial difference 
ofthat ſpeciall kinde which it maketh, or of the Indiuiduums 
contained ynder the ſame ſpeciall kinde, as when wee ſay, Man 
is a ſenſible body, Man hath reaſon, or, /oh» is a man, 

Woat i Predication Denominatine ? 

It is when ſome accident is ſpoken ofhis ſubieR, as when wee 
ſay, Peter sproud, humble, or valiant. 

What, and how many diniſions be there ? 

Two : The firftdiuifion is touching words fimple and com. 
pound, whereof though wee haue ſaid ſomewhat before, yer ic 
ſhall nor grieue vs, here againe to ſet it downe in ſuch order as 
the Logicians vſe, 

S$Shew how, 

Of words, ſome be ſimple, called in Latine, Incomplexa, and 
ſome be compound, called Complexa, Simple words bee diſtin 
and ſeuc:all words, not ſet together by ary rule of Grammar, co 
make any perfe&tſcntence, as, good,iuft,a man a horſe,to ſtand, 
trogoe. Compound words be words fignificariue, which are joi- 
nedtogether by rules of Grammar to make ſome perfe tens 
tence, as, /ohnislearned. 

Wiat ts the ſecond diniſion ? 

The ſecond divifion is fourefold, as followeth : Fir, of things 
that be, ſome be ſpoken ofa ſubieR,and yetbe in n0 ſubicR, as, 
man, horſe, and ſuch like vniuerſall natures or tubſtances : for 
they beno accidents. Secondly, ſome hen a fubiet;and yet be 
not ſpoken of any.ſubieR, as all particylzt:accidenrs;, as this or 
that co!our, for theſe be Individuums, and therefore not predis- 
cable. Thirdly, ſome be in 3 ſubie,and alſo be ſpoken of a ſ:;b. 
ie, as 31 vnuuerſall accidents, 2s Science, Grammar, Logi ke, 
and ſuch like : for of theſe ſome be generall, and ſome be ſpe: iall 
kindes, 
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kindes,and therfore are ſaid to bepredicableaccidents.Fourth!y, 
ſome be neither in a ſubicR, nor ſpoken of a ſubieR,as /ohn,Tho. 
145, this man,'or that may, this horſe,or that horſe; for theſe be 
firſt natures or ſubſtances, and thereto: e are ſubieRts themſclues 
nor predicable, 

Whereto ſerneth this diniſion ? 

By this diuifion ye may learnethe diuerſitie cftheſe ewo ſpee- 
ches, to be ſpoken of a ſubie&, and to be ina ſubictt : for to be 
fpoken ©fa ſubieR, is ro be ſpoken really oreſſentially of ſome 
thing that is part thereof, as this word anal, or ſeghblebody,is 
really ſpoken ofman, horſe, and of euery'other thing that hath 
life and feeling ; for they bee ſubſantiall parts of that generall 
kinde : for ifit be demanded whata man or horſe is, it is rightly 
anſwered, that heis a ſenſible body. Butto bee in a ſubicR, is to 
be !poken of another thing accidentally, and not eſſentially, as 
thidword whiteor blacke is ,,oken accidemilly%tfhnap;*or Sf 
any orhec iubie&, and nor eſſentially ; for neither is manany eſ- 
ſeririall par: of white, nor white any eſſential paxt of man, and 
theretore cannot be in man, or in any other ſubicR, bur acciden- 
tally :a9d for that cauſe itis ſpoken. of his ſubieKacecideneally, 
and notreally, y $90 7} 

Now tell how many, and what theſe rules bee, whereof you ſpake 
be ors. 

_— be rwo rules, Thefirſt is thus : When one thing is ſpo- 
ken of ano:hereſſentia'fy, as of his ſubicQt;then wharſo: ver may 
be (poken of rhar predicate, muſt nreds beea'to really fpoken cf 
the ſame ſubjeQ- for 4811is word ſenfible body is ſpoken of man 
or horſe eſſentially, as when we ſay that man is a ſenſible body; 
ſo this word living body, being ſpoken effentially of a ſenſible 
body, as when we'fay that every ſenfble body is a living body, 
is alſo as really pc ken &f the foreſaid fubie&; man,in ſaving that 
man is a liuing body ; for this word, liuing body, is a more ge- 
nerall kinde then ſen ble body is, 
uv What the/econdrule ? 

The ſecond rute is thus : Divers generall kindes not contained 
one of another, nor both of a third, have divers ſpeciall differen- 
ces, which doe make divers ſpeciall kindes,as a ſenſible body and 

2 ſcience : 
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ſcience : for the ſpeciall differences of a lenſible body are theſe, 
reaſ0nable and vnreaſonable, making both man and bruit beaſt: 
but the differences of ſcience be theſe, contemplaciue and diſpu= 
tatiue, and ſuch like, whereby are made ſpeci:1] kindes of know- 
ledge : for the difference comtemplatiue maketh naturall Philo- 
ſophie, and the difference diſputatiue maketh Logicke, 

To what end ſerue theſe rules ? 

Torhe end it might becafily knowne what words are of afh. 
nitie, and which be of one ſelfe predicament, and which nor. 
Thus farre as touching forepredicaments. Now to the predica- 
ments themſelues. And firſt we will ſpeake of ſubſtance, 


CHAP, VIII. 
Of Sub5tance. 


Hat is ſubſtance? and how many kindes, of ſnbftan- 
ces be there? " 
| Subſtance is a thing conſiſting of it ſelfe, and 
Ep needeth no helpe to ſuſtaine the being thereof: 
WW rwa andyctitis clad with accidents ; for otherwiſe 
we could not diſcerne with our outward ſenſes, whether it were 
a ſubſtance, or not : for we cannor ſce the ſubſtance of any thing 
with our bodily eies,but only withthe cies of our minde and vn- 
derſtanding ; but we may (ce the ſhape,the quantitie,the colour, 
and ſuch like- accidents cleauing to. the ſubRance, without the 
which thoſe accidents haue no being ar all : and therefore in ſec- 
ing ſuch accidents, we may affure our ſelues that there 18 a ſub= 
Nance ſuſtaining thoſe accidents, which doth alwaies remain, 
though the accidents doe faile or changeneuer ſo often. As for 
example: Wee {ce ia water, that though it be ſometime hor, and 
ſometime cold, now of one colour, and now of another, yer the 
ſubſtance of water doth ſtill remaine, ſo as we may perceiue thoſe 
accidents to beone thing, and the ſubſtance of water to be ano- 
ther, Now as touching the kindes of ſubſtance, according to 
Ariſtotle, there be two, that is, firſt and ſecond, 

IW hat call you firſt ſubſtances? 

Firſt ſubltances be thoſe ſubſtances which the Logicians call 
| Indinvidua, 
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Indinidna, as 1obn, Thomas, this man, or that man, this horſe, or 
that horſe, and by reaſon of their accidents are to bee diſcerned 
with outward ſenſes. 

Which call you ſecond ſubſtances ? 

Second ſubſtances are thoſe which they call ſpeciall kindes, 
and generall kindes, as man, a ſenſible body, aliuing body, and 
ſuch like, which are ro be comprehended only by mans reaſon, 
and be not ſubieRro our outward fenſes, as firlit ſubſtances bee. 
And theſe ſecond ſubſtances are otherwiſe called of the Schoo!e- 
men, yniuerſall natures, 

How many properties doe belong to ſubſtance ? 

Theſe three : Firſt, ſubAance is contained inno ſubieR, as an 
accident is: for though the parts of a mans body be contained in 
the whole, yer every ſuch part is a peculiar body or ſubſtance, 
and hath his proper being of itſelfe ſo well as the whole, whereas 
accidents without ſubRance haue no being at all. Secondly,ſub- 
Rances are ſaid to be divers, but not contrary oneto another: for 
neither is fire, as touching his ſubſtance, contrary to water, nor 
the Wolfe contrary to the Lambe, but onely in refpeR of their 
qualitie,yhereunto contrarietie doth proper'y belong. Thirdly, 
of ſubſtances, one cannot be more or [eſſe then another ; for the 

reateſt Giant, as touching ſubſtance, is nomore a man then the 
faſt Dwarfe that is ; neither is a man full growne, more a man, 
then a childe newly borne : for more or lefle appertaineth pro- 
perly ro quantitie, and not to ſubſtance, Butit you will ynder= 

Rand how farre the predicament of ſubſtance doth extend, and 

what it comprehendeth, conſider well this Table following, 

whereby you may learne how to define any kinde of ſubſtance, 
whatſocuer it be : for there you ſhall finde all the kindes, both 

p_ and ſpeciall,,ogerher with their differences, moſt plainly 
etlorth, 
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The Table of Subſtance. 


An Angell, as Gabriel, Michael, &c. 
(withont body, 53A ſpirit or ſou)c ſeparate from the body,as the ſpirir 


or ſoule ot this or that dead man. 
þ Celcſtiall, as the elcuen heauens, 
os - Simple, ifir be ſim- ) and all the ſtarres and planets, 
«i ple, ir is either Or cl:menctall, as fire, aire, water, 
o earth, 
5 
G ſReaſon- c Socrates, 
'v & avle, 8 Plato, 
5 Senfiblegif | Man, a» CY/irgt, 
5 | ( irbe aſen-1 ; 
h- fible body, | CA bird or fowle, 
called in < as a Larke,&c, 
| Larine, Or vn- 1 A 4.foored beaſt 
Or with _— avimal.itis | realo- } as a horle, 
body: if it ſliuing, cledr- n:ble, © A fiſh,asa ſalm6 
bee with < - ir be | Cn a creeping beaſt 
\ >ody, iris | ings as a WOrme, a 
cither : ic 8d Eh= , inake, a viper. 
| ther | . 
A tree,as an Oke,an Ap» 
Or vnſen- ple-rree, &c- 
fible, as a JA fhrubbe, as briers, 
plir,which broome, &c. 
| Or com 1s cicher # Or hearbe, as Thyme, 
pound, Iſope, Margerums 
if it dee 
cemenigg | (Metall, as gold and fil- 
d.i uer,&c. 
4 Mars : CNarturall , as 
; a precious 
(PerteR, if | Or ſtone, Kone, a 
r deper- - whichis < flint. 
or vn- m ris {cither Or arrificiall, 
[ living, cltNEL as atileor 
| if it be I { bricke. 
val. Or liquor, as wine, bony, 
uing,it C NC, 
1s C1- 


hes Firie impreſſions, as thun- 
9 vnper- der, lightning. 
te@, as YOr watrie impreſſions, as 
rane,haile, ſnow,&c. 
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CHEAT EMI 
Of Dnuantitie, 


2 Hatis quantitie, and how 1s it dinided ? 

Quantitie is that which comprehendeth the 
greatneſle and number or multicude. of things, 
YZ AGED and is divided into two kindes, that is, whole and 
PCR broken, 

What is whole quantitie ? 

Whole quantitie, called in Latine, quantitas continua, is that 
whoſe parts are joined rogether with ſome common bound or 
limit, which is the ending of onepart,and the beginning ofano- 
ther, as the parts of the line here ſer downe in the margent, mar- 
ked with the letters 4.c, are coupled rogether with the middle 
point þ.which point is the ending of,b.and the beginning of 6.c. 

How many kindes of whole quantitie be there ? 

Of whole quancitie there be three kindes,that is, /imea, ſuper fi - 
cies, and corpus, 

Shew how they are defined and dinided, 

Linea (in Engliſh, a line) is alength without either bredth or 
thicknefſe, which is either right, or crooked ; 1ight, as a yard, an 
ell, or pole ; crooked, as a hoope, or circle; 

Superfictes (which wee may properly interpreteto berhe yp. 
per face ofany thing) is a length and bredch without depth or 
thickneſſe; and that is citherplaine,or bowing; plaine,as a plaine 
or ſmooth floore ; bowing or compaſſhng, as a vault or ouen, 
whereof the outward fide is called conucx, and the inward fide 
concaue cr hollow, 

Corps (which is as muchto ſay as a body) is that which hath 
both lengrh, bredth, and depch. and that is exther ruund, or with 
angles ; round, as a bowle or ball ; wicha 'gles or corners, as a 
ſquare die, or ſuch like thing, All which three kiades of quanutie 
are to be con fidered onely with the minde m: thematically. as 
things ab(tract, and ſeparated from all kinde of matter, rar is to 
fay.as thinys that have no being »r al , but imaginatiuely,and yer 
lo necc flacily unuented by man,as uvthing can be meaſtred with- 
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out them, To theſe three kindes of whole quantitie may be alſo 
added two other kindes, that is to ſay, moving, and time, being 
taken forthe meaſure, ſpace, or diſtance of place or time wherein 
any thing is moucd. 

How many kindes of this moning be there, and which be they ? 

Ofthis mouing there be three kindes, thatis, right, circular, 
and mixt, Theright þelongethto the foure elements, and to ba» 
dies without life: for their natuall mouing is cither right ypward, 
or elſe right downeward, as the fire, whoſe proper mouing is al- 
waies to aſcend right vp, and the mouing of aſtone, or ſuch like 
heauie thing, is to fall right downeward : for (according to the 
rules of philoſophie) all lightthivgs. doe moue vpward, and 8ll 
heauic things downeward,Circular,or.round mouing,belongeth 
to the heavens, and celeſtiall bodies, which doe turne round like 
a Cart wheele, The mixt mouing (that is to ſay, partly right,and 
partly round) belongethto all huing beaſts, that goe ſometime 
forward, ſometime backward, or ſidelong, ſometime vpward, 
and ſometime downeward, | | 

How ts time dinided ? 

Time is dividedinto three kindes, that is, into timepaſi, time 
preſent, andtimeto come : and ynder time are comprehended 
yeares, moneths, weekes, daies, houres, and all other words fig- 
nifying diſtance or difference of time. 

What ts broken quantitie ? 

Broken quantitie, ca'led of the Latines, quantitas diſcreta, is 
that, whoſe parts are not ioined with any common bound or lis 
mit, but be looſe and ſeuerall one from another ; which quantitie 
is djuided-into two kindes, that is, number and ſpeech. 

What is number, and how is it dinided ? 

Number is a multitude or ſurnme of yoiries or ones gathered 
together : and ſuch number is cither ſimple, reſpeRiue, or figura- 
tiue: Simple, 2s,two, three, foure, fiue, &c, ReſpeRtiue,as halfe, 
double, treble, quadruble, and ſuch like : Figuratiue, as athree= 
ſquazeor foure-ſquare number, like to theſe here figured ,*. :; 
and ſuch like. 

What things are comprehended under broken quantitie ? 

All names of meaſures, whereby we mcaſure any thing, ous 
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drie or liquid, as gallon, quart, pint, buſhell,pecke,pound,dram, 
ſcruple, graine,'&c. 

How u« ſpeech here taken ? 

Speech is taken here for the meaſure or quantitie of ſyllobles, 
whereof ſome be long, and ſome be ſhort; and ſuch quantitie is 
tobe conſidered either in harmoaie,in rychme,or-verſe; of which 
things, the generall and ſpeciall kindes, together withthe reſt 
that haue beene ſaid touching quantitie, are orderly ſer forthin 
the Table of quantitic here followin g. 

' What, and how many properties doe belong to quantitie ? 

To quantitie belong three properties : Firſt, tro haveno con- 
trarietie; for great and (ma! be not of thermſclues contrarie, bue 
only by way of compariſon. Secondly, tp be greater or leſſer, bur 
not more or lefle, ſpoken aduerbially ; fora lictle quantitie is 2 
quantitie 8s well as the greateſt quantitie of all. The third and 
chiefeft propertie of quantiric, is, to be equall or yr.equall, 
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The Table of Quantitie, 


Fight, a: ayard, an ell, 
yA line, which is cnher$0r crooked,as a boope,or 
bow, exc. 
Plaine , as a ſmuoth 
floore, eve. 
Or bow'ng, as a vault, 
or ouen, fc, 


[ permanent, 
if it be per- 
manent , it 
i entber 


A ſuperficies, which #s 
either 
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F11rbole, if J 


bee whole, 
it is either 


| | Or broken : 


if it be bro- 


| tie, it 4s &i- 


Uber 


Round, as a bowle or 
ball. 


Or with corners, 4s & 
ſquare die, &c, 


Or a body, which is et- 
ther 


LC 
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| Or menea- 
ble, if ut bee 
moueablegtt 
144 either 


Right, 
Circular, 
Or Mixt. 
Time paſt, 
Or time, and that is cher Time preſent, 
Or t11me to come. 


Motion, which i either . 


Simple, as euen or odde, orc. 

Refpeftiur,as double,treble,es c. 

Or figuratiue, as three-cornered, 
foure-cornered, &c. 


Rumber, which i exuber 


Jn compoſition 
of ſyllables, as 
Datiilus, Spon- 
dens, & ce. 


Fn barmonie, 
as a third,a fift, 
&c, 


L Or meaſurt of preg, which confſieth either < 


Jn rythme, as 
charme, harme, 


bin verſe, as 
bexamier, pen- 
tamiier , Tam- 
LL bicke. 
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CHAP. X 
Of Bualitie, 

D Hat ts qualitie ? 

» Qualitie is an affection, ſhape, or forme of 

2Y the minde or bodie, wherof the thing ſo affeRed 


JF” or formed taketh his name:as of wiſdome a man 


Y 


gureand forme, 

What is habit, and how u« it dinsded ? 

Habitis a conſtant and abſolute perfeCtion in any thing, not 
given by nature, but gotten by long vſc and exerciſe ; andit is 
twofold, that is, of the minde, and of the body : againe, habit of 
the minde is twofold, whereof the one is called intelleAuall, be- 
longing tothereaſon and vnderſtanding of man, and the other 
morall, belonging tothe will ofman, Of intelleRuall habits, ac- 
cording to Ariſtotle, there be five, that is, Intelligence, Science, 
Prudence, Art, and Sapience, 

x Intelligence is the knowledge of ſpeculative principles,as 

2.and 2. make 4. the whole is more then his part ; take equall 
from equall, and equall remaine, and ſuchlike, 

2 Science 1s the knowledge of true concluſions, confiftin 
of moſt certaine and infallible propoſitions ; as, Man is a ſer ſible 
body,Man is apt to learne: and vnder Science are comprehended 
the ſciences rationall, as Grammar, Rhetoricke, and Logicke ; 
alſo the ſciences Mathematicall, as Arithmeticke, Geometrie, 
Muficke, and Aftronomie, which are otherwiſe called Quadri- 
vials, thatisto ſay, the foure waies or kindes of mathematicall 
diſcipline; and finally, the ſcience phyficall, thatisto ſay, natu- 
rall, as the naturallphiloſophie of Ar:ſtorle, or of any other Wri. 
tertreating of che ſecrets ofnature, 

3 Prudenceis an habit working with trve ivdgement, and 
according to right reaſon in all things appertaining co man, bee 
they good or euill, Prudence may be diuidedinto prudence mo. 

E 3 naſicail, 
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naſticall, domeſticall, angpoliticall, Monaftical] teacheth to go- 
uerne one ſole perſon ; domellicall, trogouerne a houſhold or fa- 
mile; and politicall, to gouerne a common-weolth, 

4 Artis an habitof knowledge confifting of aflured and cer- 
tainerules, tried and approued by experience,and learned by ex- 
erciſe, teaching to doe or to make ſomething chat is profitablero 
mans bechoofe : and Art compretend«th all Aits, both tiberall 
and mechanical, tha is to ſay, handie crafts, 5. Sapicnce, con 
fiting both of inteliigence, and of ſcience, is the head and chicfe 
of thoſe knowledges that be moſt honourable innature,compre- 
hending twonotable Sciences, that js, the Chriſtian Diuinitie, 
and the Philoſophers Diuinitie, otherwiſe called Metaphylica'l, 
that is, ſupernaturall. And-all theſe inteileRuall babirs are con< 
tained vnder a cercraine and moſt ſure knowledge, which is al- 
waies true : for vncertaine knowledge is ſometimes true, and 
ſometimes falſe : whereto belongeth opinion, ſuſpition, cone- 
Qure, and ſuch like. Thus much of habitiotelleRuall, 

What ts mor all habit, and how ts it dinided ? 

It is aqualitie of the minde, gotten by cuſtome and de&trine, 
teaching and inviting mans wi'l to worke, cither well or cuill; 
andis twofold, that is, cither good, or euill : tothe good belong 
all kinde of vertues, as iuſtice; liberalitic, fortitude, temperance, 
&c. to the evill al kinde of vices,as pride,couetouſneſſe, comard- 
linefle, and ſuch like. And noe, that of vertues, ſome bee cailed 
morall, and ſome theological, that is to ſay, divine. 

Which call you theological or duvine ? 

Thoſe that be not gotten by cuſtome, or.mans induſtrie, bug 
arethe mtere gifts of God, as faith, hope, 'and perfe& charitie, 
aid all other gifts ofthe holy Ghoſt, as the-gifts of the tongues, 
of prophecying, of healing, and ſuch like : which ſome doe attri- 
bute to habir infuſed, making a difference berwixt habit infuſed, 
& habit acquiredor gorte,as you may ſee inthe Table following, 

What ts habit of the bogie ? | mY 

Habit ofthe body is a certaine aptneſſe & agilitic of doing any 
thing with the body,not giuen by nature, but gotten by cultome 
& exercile,as roride well,torun,to leape,to daumce,to wrefile,to 
ſhoot,to tence,to dart,to:lwimyto wixte;to paint,ond ſuch like, 
The 
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The Table of Habit. 


Tofence, 
To dart, 
To ſhoot, 


Towrelile, 


ef 
[if Sr, 


(Intelligence, 
| Ratio c Grammar, 
3 Logicke, 
Khetoricke. 


ual 

as 

Ma- Arithmeticke * 
thema Geometrie, 
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leftuall ba- Political which are 
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What ts diſpoſition. and how is it dimided? 
Diſpoficion is an habit begun, but not perfeQed , and it is ci- 


ther of the body,or of the minde : for to diſpoſition may berefer- 
red-whatſoeuer was before attributed to habir (perfeRtion in the 


thing only excepred) in which they differ for lacke of continu- » 


ance, by reaſon whereof, diſpoſitionis ſaid to beeafily remoued, 
but habit not ſo, becauſe it is thorowly grounded : as for exam- 
ple, ofthe diſpoſition that a man hath colearning, he is ſaid to be 
ftudious : but of perfe& habic, gotten by continuall Rtudie in 
learning, he js ſaidto be learned, which importeth aperfeRion, 
which is more then a diſpoſition. 


Of naturall power and impotencie, the ſecond kinde of 
Dnalitie. 
\Y Hat is naturall power ? 

It is a naturall abilitie to doe, to ſuffer, or to refift,not 
gotten by exerciſe, but giuen by nature tothe minde orbody: to 
the minde, as to haue a good wit or memorie, to be aptto lear- 
ning, and ſuch like : tothe body, as to bee healthfull, nimble, 
firong, and ſuch like, 

What u naturall 1mpotencie ? 

It is a naturall weakneſſe either of the minde or body : ofthe 
minde, as to be dull of wit, to be forgetfull,or vnapt to be caught, 
and ſuchlike: of the body,as to be hickly,to be weake and feeble, 
and vnapt to ſuffer any thing that an able body can doe or ſuffer, 

What « compreh:nded under this ſecond kinds of qualitie ? 

To this kinde may be referred all the naturall powers andim- 
potencies of the ſoule vegetatiue, ſenfitiue, and intelleRiue : 21ſo 
all naturallpowers or vertues of hearbes and tones, and the natu- 
rall influences of the heauens,ftarres, elements, and of allthe ſu. 
periour or vpper bodies. All which things you may ſee plainly ſec 
forth inthis Table following, 


Natural 
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Health, 
, Hardineſſe, 
Of the body, @ <1; mbleneſſe, 
Strength, I 
Natritiue, 
, Prixcipall , as 3 Augmemnatine, 
| | rows Generatine. 
Sf - arrain, 
E either Or adieary, _—_ 
» 
\ } Expulſine. 
© 
.. Common ſenſe, 
E Interir cod Phantfe, 
© [ Memorie. 
= | Comprehen. 
hou Sight, 
u either caring, © 
or of the POO - 
wg Feeling, 
of the . Power 
minde, | ſenſi Coneupiſcible or 
+3 oat s exther aſtible ; whereof 
e> Appetitive, Jſpring all the yer- 
| which is etber Y turbations and paſ- 
Or matine, fions of the minde, 
which is either \. as loue, bats,wrath 
4 Togoe, 
” ; Progreſſue, as $To fir, 
| To ſw 
To contemplate, 
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| 4 
_ .COr prafliue, as To command, 
Toch:ſe. 
To be ſicke, 
Of the bodie, «3 = ” _ 
0 b 


Natural impotengie is either £ | {the mind, $Tobe forgerfull, 
as To be unapt to betaught. 
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Of paſſion and paſſible qualitie, the third hands of qualitie. 


V Hat deth the third kinde of qualitie comprehend ? 
Paſhon and paſhible qualitie, 

Wat is paſſion? | 

Itis a ſudden motion of the minde or body,thet endureth not 
long, and therefore cafieto be remoued. Paſſion of the minde is 
a ſudden feare or 1oy conceiued of {omeeuill or good that is offe« 
red: and of the body, as paleneſſe of colour, bluſhing, or trem- 
bling ofthe fleſh. 

What is paſſible qualitic ? 

It is an inueterate affeion ormoticn of the minde or body, 
not caſie to be remoued : of the minde, as madneſle growne of 
ſome continuall ſorrow or melancholie : of the body, as black. 
neſſe of the face. by continuall boiling heat of the blaud, or pale- 
neſſe by continuall.kckneſſe of the body : and therefore paſſhible 
qualicie is compared and likenedto habit, and ſuddeu paſſion to 
diſpoſtion, 

What i comprehended under paſſible qualitie ? 

All the obicQts of the five outward ſenſes, as-colours, light, 
-brigheneſle, which be the obicRs of the ſight ; ſounds, voices, 
and noiſes, the obieQts of hearing ; ſauours,the obie&s of taſting; 
odours and ſmels, the obieRts of ſmelling ; tangible qualities, 
which be the obic&s of feeltng:of which tangible qualities ſome 
are ſaidco be firſt, and ſome ſecond : the firſt be theſe. heat, cold- 
nefſe,moiſtneſſe, drinefſe: the ſecond be hardneſle, ſoftnefſe,hea- 
vineffe, lightneſſe, roughneſle, ſmoothneſle, and ſuch like. 

Which be the chiefe paſſions or affettions of the minds ? 

The chiefe affe&tions be theſe foure, ioy, luſt, ſorrow, feare. 

How is toy defined, and what good or enill branches doe ſpring 
thereof? 

= þ a ſweet and deleRable motion of the heart, wherewith 
it is ſtirred anddelighted, whileſt it enioierh ſome good that is 
preſent, or (at the leaſt) ſeemeth good : and hereof ſpringeth de- 
lizht, booſting. maleuolence, reicicing 8t other mens euill, 

What «5 luſt, and what affections doe ſpring thereof ? 

Luſt is a motion of the minde, ſtirred vp by thinking of ſome 
good 
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good indeed,or ſceming good,that is abſent, whereof doe ſpring 
theſe +feQions, hope,debire,loue,anger,wrath and hatred, 

Waat ts ſorrow, and what affeitions doe ariſe thereof? 

It is a greeuous motion of the heart, caufing it toſhrinke to= 
gether, whileſt it flieth ſome preſent evill, that is cuill indeed, or 
ſeemeth euill : and hereof ſpring theſe affeRions, enuie, ſlan- 
dering, ruercie, agonic, lamenting, calamitie, carcfulneſſe,griefe 
and deſperation. 

What us feare, and what affc (liens doe riſe thereof ? 

Feare isa greeuous motion, caufing the heart to ſhrinkeroge=- 
ther, whileRt it flieth ſome evill that isto come : and hereof ſpring 
theſe affcions , lieu nefle, ſhame, terrour, ſownding, and 
ſ»ch like : all which things you may ſee briefly ſer forth in the 
Table nex: following. 


Thc Table of paſſion and paſſible qualitie, 


toy, 
Of the mindegas ) £ufbs 


Sorrow, 
; Feare, 
P:ffon # either 
Swdden palentſſe, 


07 of the hoy, 0 —_ bluſeang, 
Trembling of the ft:ſb. 
ſ Al ; inutterate paſſions both of minde and body before (et 
We. 


P aſſible qualitie Colours, Of the fight, 


comtaineth I And alſo « Sounds, Of h:aring, 
the obietls J Odowrr, Of ſmelling, 

of the fine NY S anours, The obiefts Of taſting, 
L Senſes, #8 Tangible qua- Of touching, 

luies, or feeling, 


Why ave theſe obietts of the ſenſes called paſſible qualities? 
Becauſe they make the ſenſes to ſuffer, as the colour of any 
thing, by Rrikipg into the ce, maketh the fight to ſuffer, and 
F cauſethk 
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cauſeh either pleaſure or griefe to the bghe : ſo likewiſe the 
ſweernefle of hony in ſtriking the taſte, delighterhit: and contra- 
r1wiſe, the bitcerneſſe of gall, or ſuch like thing, cadued. with a 
bitter ſauour, offendeth the taſte, 


Of figure and forme, the fourth kinde of qualitie. 
V Hat difference ts betwixt fi pure and forme ? 


Figure, according to ſome, is that which is encloſed 
with one bound or limir, or with many, as a circle enuironed 
with one round line, called the circumference, or asa triangle or 
foure-ſ{quare figure, whereof the one is encloſed withthree lines, 
and the other with foure,and ſuck like: bur forme is the drawing 
ordeſcribing ofthe ſaid figure. Againe,accordingto the opinion 
of ſome, figure is compared to an imagerepreſenting ſome lively 
thing : andforme is ſaid to be the due proportion and feature of 
the ſame, Some againe doe attribute figure ro things without 
l:fe, and forme go things, that haue liſe, briefly ſer dane in this 
verſe following : 

Forman vinentss, pitti dir eſſe Fighram- : 
Engliſhed thus : 
The ſhapes of painted things they Figures call : 
But liuing things (they ſay) are formed all, 

What doth this fourth kmae of qualitie comprehend? 

It comprehendeth-the accidentall figures and formes, as well 
of natural, as artificiall things : ofnaturall, as the ſhape of man, 
beaſt, orfowle : orartificiall, as the ſhape or figure of a houſe, 
temple, (hip, or ſuch like : alſqir comprehendethall Geometri- 
callfigures, as well perfe as ynperfeR, 

Which callyouperfett ? 

Thoſe that are encloſed within ſuch bounds as nothing can be 
added or taken away from them, with ut marring or alteringthe 
ſame, as a circle,a triangle,a ſquare, and fuch hke : whereof ſome 
are plaine, encloſed only with lines, as fitcles,trianglcs, ſquares, 
and ſuchlike: and ſome are ſohid or whole bodies, encloſed with 
vpper faces, citherone or many,'as round heres, ſharpe pina- 
cles, cubes, 25a die, and round pillers, | 

Which call you unperfe(t.? 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe which are not ſe encloſed with theif bounds, but that 
ſome one thing may bee added or taken away from the ſame, 
wichout changing or altering of the figure, as the rightneſſe, 
roundnefle, concauitic, or connexitie of vnperfeR figures, may 
belengrhned or ſhortned, and yet the former ſhape thereof ſhall 
Rill remaine, andnot be altered, bur only in quantitie.. 


A Table of figure and forme; | 
122. * » +4 poftdiende,” 


Hoteles, 
ce 
A triangle, | Scalevox, 
whereof there be mbligoutas, 
ſix lindes by Oxigonins, 
Orthogonns. 


4 perfe# ſquare, 

| ', 4 long /quare,, 

' Aquedrangleas< A (quare lhe to «4 
Thorne-backe cal- 


cPerfett Us dhe) led Rbombns. 


C Plaine, as < 


| Or bawing many 5 A figure of 5.6.97 7, 
L angles, as angles, or more. 


Spherical, 
\ Or (olid, which is chbo Pyramidicall, 
Cubicke, or Piller-like. 


Figure and forme is eitber 
A 


Right, 
Circular, 
/ Cor unperfeft, wbich i ether Connex, 
or 
Conc ants 


But the true deſcriptions of all the figures contained in this 
Table,areto be learned ofthe Geometricians,and not of the Lo- 


gicians, 
F 2 Of 
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Of the properties of qualitie, 
H Ow many properties doe belong to Dualitie? 


Three : Firſt, to bee contrarie, as yertue is contrarie to 


vice, heatto cold, whice to blacke- 2 yer ſuch contrarietic belon- 
**gerh i6t to every kinde-of Qualitie; for Triangles be not contra- 


rieto Squares, nor rcund pillers to ſharpe pinacles, 

Wat ts the ſecond propertie ? 

. To be more orleſle: for one man may bee more yertu6us, or 
leſſevertuous z more learned, orlefſe learned ; more healthfull, 
or leſſe healrhfull;\mor@et leffe; hot or cold, Yetthis propertie 
belongeth not to euery kigde of qualicice ; for one triangleisno 
more atrianglethen another, Thelike may bee ſaid of the reſt 
of the perfect Figures, as well plaine as ſolid, 

Woats the third propertie ? 

To belike or vnlike :andthis is the chicfeſt propertie belong- 
ing to every kinge of qualitie; as, two Grammarians be like one 
ro another 11 their profeſſion, two healthfull or vahealrhfull,two 
white or ewo blacke, ewo triangles or two ſquares are faid to be 
like or vnlike one to another. 

How de fine you likeneſſeor unkkeneſſe ? 

Likenzfle, afcording to* Boetins, is when divers things haue 
one ſclfc qualitie.Vnlikeneſle is, when they haue diuers qualites, 


CHAP. XL 
Of Relation, 


\ 


nicie or likeneſſe, wherewith they are knit ſo to- 
EIS gether, as thevne cannor bee well vnderRtood 
without the other : and therefore*the things ſo compared are 
called Relatiues, or rather Correlariues ; for of things, ſome are 
faidto be ablolute, and ſomereſpeCtiue orreiatiue., 
W::ich call you abſolute ? 


Abſoture>tethoſe which may be vnderſtood by theroſelues, 
without 


= 


"—_ 
- 


without being applied to any other thing, as ſubſtance, quanti- 
tie, qualitie, - (vv 

Which are [aid to be relatine or reſpettine ? 

Thoſe that cannot be well vnderftood of themſelues, wichour 
hauing relation to ſome other thing, as the Father andthe Sonne, 
the Lord and the Bondman; the M:fter and the Scholar, &c. 
Here note, that of the Schoolemen the thing from which the ap- 
plication is made, is called in Latine, Fardamentwmn, in Engliſh, 
T he fonndation ; an4 the thing whereunto the relation or applica. 
tion is made, is called in Laiine, Terminxs,in Engliſh, the bound, 
end, or terme, as intheſe Correlatives, the Father and the Sonne, 
the Lord and the Bondman, the Schoolemaſter and the Scholar, 
Here, the Father, the Lord,and Schoolemaſler, are called, cuery 
of them, Fundamentwm; bur the Sonne,the Bondman,and Scho. 
lar, every of them is called, rerminzs, that is, theend or terme 
and the application of the one tothe orher is calicd relation. 

How manſkindes of Relatines be there ? 

Two: Relatiues ſecundum eſſe, that is, indeed, and Relatives 
ſecunizm dics, which we may call, Relatives in n:we. 

Which call you Rclatinet indeed ? 

Thoſe which according to their principal! Ggnification haue 
retation to ſome other thing, without which they cannor be vi» 
derftood : 2s a Father is not to be vnderftood, without there be a 
Sonne,nor a Sonne, voleſle there be a Farter, The like may bee 
ſaid ofa Tutor and Pupill, the Maſter and his Scholar, 2nd ſuch 
like, 

Wat call yeu Relatines in name ? 

T:1oſe that according, to their principall ſignificationmay bee 
vnderood, without hauirg relation to any ather thing; and yer, 
becaufe 1n ſome r:ſpe& they haue relation ro ſome 0: her thing, 
they are called Relat:ues, but not proj erly, for they differ ror 
from the abſo'u e things before defined, as vertue, vice, habir, 
diſpoſition &c. LES —\ 

What other diuiſien ts there of Relatines ? 

OfRelatiwes, ſume are faidto be of oneſelfe name, and ſome 
of diuers :. of one ſclfe name, as hke, vniike, equal), vnequall, 
ſchoole-f.llow, neighbour, and ſuch ke : of diutss names,as the 
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Father, the Sonne, the Lord and Bondman, &c, And of ſuch, 


ſome be more worthy, and ſome be lefſe wo:ly,as the Father is 
more worthy, the Sonne eſſe worthy; the Maſter more worthy, 
the Scholer lefle worthy ; which diuiſions this Table doth ſhew. 


Relation 
K either 


_—— 


The Table ofRclation. 
(A Schoole-ſellow, 
Like, 
COf one ſelfe ES 
gs [ Vrequall, 
Kmſman, 
N ergbbour. 
In deede , if n The Maſter, 
deede,it «either & The Father, 
| F More worthie, JThe double, 
as The cauſe, 
The whole, © 
Or of diners The Captaine. 
| names, whereof <, 
ſome be = The Scholer, 
| The Sonne, 
And ſome bee JThe onebalfe, 


 leſſe worthie,as JTbe effeft, 
The part, 
The Souldier. 


Subſtance, 


* COrinname, ay Duaniitie, & ouſuc like abſolutes. 


Lualine, 


Of the properties of Relation, 
H®; many properties doe belong to Relation? 


Fiue : Firſt, ro haue contrarietic, as vertue and vyiee, ſci- 
ence and ignorance, But this propertie belongeth notto all: for 
double andthe one halfe bath no contrarietie, nor the Father and 
the Sonne, 


What 
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, What ts the ſecond propertie ? 

s The ſecond is tobe more or leſſe, as to bee more like, or lefle 
, like ; or more equall, or lefſe equall. Yet this belongeth nor to 
. Z all: for doublc hath neither more or lefle, nor one Father is ſaid 


ro be more or leſlie then another. 

Wat ts the third propertre ? 

The third js, that all Relatives (which are Relatiues indeed) 
are conuertible : for he is a Father, that hath a Sonne, and hee is a 
Sonne,that hath a Father, &c. 

Wat us the fourth propertie? 

The fourth is, that one Correlatiue is not before another, but 
are both together : as the father is called no father, vntill he hath 
begotten a childe,and a childe is called no ſonne, before he be be- 
gotten ofthe father. For this is a gererall rule of Correlatiues : If 
the one be, the other muſt needs be : If the one be taken away, 
the other muſt alſo betaken away. 

What ts the fift propertie? 

Thefift is, that whoſocuer afſuredly knoweth the one Correla- 
tiue, muſt needs know the other: for whoſocuer certainly know- 
eththetTam afather, muſt needs alſo certainly know that I haue 
achilde, Thelike may be ſaid of all chat be Correlatiues indeed, 
to whom this propertie on'y belongeth, as Ariſtorle ſaith, 


CHAP. XII, 
Of Attion, 
D Hit is attion ? 


> Action is ſome accidentall forme or ſlape, 
WAY whereby any thiog is ſaid to doe or to worke yp- 
fy bY on his ſubiect, 

Sb VWhatmeane you bere by this word [ubie(l? 

The thing that ſuffereth, as the wates is the ſubie& whereon 
the fire induceth the ſhape of heating : fox here the water is faid 
to be paſſive, and the fire attiue, 

How ts ation dinided ? 

Into aRions ofthe ſoule, and ofthe body, The ations of the 


ſoule,arethoſe which the foule doth: for,according to iis power 
vegeiatiu?, 
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vegetntiue, his ations are :0 nouriſh, to increaſe, andro engen- 
der ; and according to his power ſenhtiue, to ſec, to heare, to 
ſmell, co:aſte,to teel> ; and according to his power intelleQive, 
to vade;Rand, to will, to nill, and ſuch like, 

The actions of the body are thole that do immediately belong 
to ſome body or corp orall accident,as to cut,to ſtrike,ro hear,to 
coole, to moiſten, to drie, to make white, ro make blacke, and 
ſuch like, 

J: there no other diviſion of alien ? 

Yes divers, bur ſuch as Coe rather belong to naturall Philo« 
ſophers, and to Diuines, thento Logicians : and therefore wee 
leaue to ſyeake any turther of them, 

What doth this predicament comprehend ? 

All Nounes and Verbes of the actue ſignification : as theſe 
Nounes, gencration, corruption, augmentation, diminution, al. 
reration, mouing from place to place, ard ſuch like : alſo all 
Verbes aQtiue, 8s, to engender, to corrupt, to increaſe, to din.te 
niſh, to alter or change. and to moue from place to place, and 
luch hke Verbes of the a&tiue Ggnification, 

How many properties doe belong to attion ? 

Two : Firlt, tro admit contrarietie, not ſimply, but per accideny, 
asto kindle, and toexti-guiſh: ſecondly,ro be more or lefſe,and 
yet accidenta'ly, as one fire to burne more, and another lefſe,one 
water to coolc more, and another lefle, 


CHAP, XIII. 


Of Paſſion, 
Hat 15 paſſion ? 


9 Ir is therelation oropplication of the patient 
7 tothe agent : 25 forexample, whileſt the water 
S$2\La/ap ſ{uffercthrobe heated by the fire, this ſufferance 
RSA is called paſſion, 

Woat dath this predicament comprehend ? 
A!] V<rbes of the paſſive ſignitication,ss to be engendred,cor- 
rupred, increaſed, diminiſhcd, or altered, and ſuch like, 

What properties doe belong to paſſion ? 

The ſame that haue beene laid before to belong ynto ation, 
CHAP, 
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CHAP, XI1IT., 
Of the Predicament Where, called is L atine, Vbi. 


Om define you the Preditamem Vid 

Ubris to bein ſomeplace, as when a body is 

> incloſed within a place, and therefore is defined 

) of ſome, to bee the deſctiption of the plate 

wherein any thing is ſaid tobe, orto be done or 

made, asin the heavens, in theearth, in the tem- 
ple, in the houſe, and ſuch like. 

How « this predicament dinided ? 

Into Jb; ſimplex, and Vbi compoſitums, that is to ſay, ſimple and 
compound, 

When is it ſaid to be ſimple ? 

When a thing indiviſible is in ſome indivifible place,as an An. 
gell in Pax z or when a thing indivifble is in z place divifible, 
as an Angell inthe Temple; for the Temple may be divided into 
many parts, chongh the Angell cannot, 

When ts it ſaid tobe comporind ? 

When ſome diuifible body is contained in a place diuiſible, as 
the being of things corporall in the water,orin the aire ; for cor- 
porall things be ſo divifibly placed in their places, as every part 
of the thing placed, is aniwerable to cuety part of the place 
wherein they are contained; and focontrarily, as tothe parts of 
a mans body enuironed with the aire, onepart of that aire is an- 
ſwerableto the head, another to the feet, and ſo confequently of 
all che reſt : and therefore the Schoolemen ſay, that Vbicompoſe. 
tw, is to bein a place circumſcriptively, but V6; ſimplex, is to 
bein aplace definitively, that is to ſay, in ſome certaine place, 
though not according to the poſition or order of placing the 
parts, But when a thing is ſaid to be in a place circumſcripriuely, 
then ſuchplaceand thing may be both divided aecordingto the 
parts of poſition or placing. as this part here, andtheotherpare 
there, whereof ſpring theſe differences, aboue, beneath, be- 
fore, beh nde,on the right (ide,on the left fide,and ſuch like, And 
finally, this predicament comprehendeth whatſccuer anſwereth 
ro this queſtion, where any thing is laid to be or to be done. 

G Bha: 
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What properties dee belong to the predicament, Where ? 
' Three : Firſt,to admit no contrarietie; for though to be aboue 
and beneath ſceme to be comrarie, yet that is to be vnderſtood 
phyſically, and not dialeRically : ſecondly, it admitteth neither 
more nor leſie; forto bein the Temple,is no moreto be inplace, 
then to bein the marker, or inany houſe: burthe third and chic- 
felt propertic of/bzisro containe. | 


CHAP. XV. 


of the predicament When, calledin Latwe, 
Quando, 


Ow dt fine you this predicament ? ] 
This is faid to be a relation or 2pplication of a 
thing meaſured by time, ynto time it ſelfe, and 
containeth the differences of times, whereby any 
thing js ſaidro be, co haue beene, or ſhall be, =_-j 
doe, or to ſuffer : and to ſpeake briefly,it compre= 0 # 
hendeth all words that anſwere to this queſtion When, as yetter- 
day, to mozrow; the next day, and fuch hike.. , 
Hews Quando dwided ?. 
Two manner of waies ; ſor ſometime it is ſaid tobe definite, 
that is, certaine, 2s inthis or that houre, day, or yeare, whichis 
certaine ; and ſometime ind: finite, that is, vacertaine; as to haue 
beene, without any limitation ofcime, which is vncertaine, Se- 
condly, 2uande may be divided into his parts of ſucceſſion,asin« p 
x0 time paſt, preſent, and ro come, 
What properties doe belong tothis predicament ? 
Firſt, to have no contrarictic : Secondly, to admit neither 
more or leſſe : Thirdly, to be alwaies flitting or fluxible, and ne= \þ 
wer permanent, which propextic it hath by reaſon of time which 
sentinually paſſethayway, | 


of Logicke. 
CHAP. 'xvT, 

. Of the predicament, to be ſuxated, called in Latine, 

Situm efle, 
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PP Hat i Situm efle ? 

[> Lnimtrlinn faith, that Sitmm efſe is as muchts 

YO/er ſay, as to be litnated, ordered, or placed ſome 
VP - manner of way; and itis a generall word, com- 

WRC Pon_ all nzmes that doe expreſle the fire or 

-ordering ofthe body and parts thereof, as to ſtand, to fir, tolie 


{4 


How t« ſite d1nided of the Schoolemen? 

Into fite naturall and caſuall, 

Which call you naturall ſite ? 

That whereby cuery part of the body hath his naturall place ; 
#s in mans body, the head ro fiand aboue, the bel/ie in the midſt, 
and the feet beneath ; and ſo in atree, the rootto beloweſt, the 
body in the midſt, and the boughes or branches ro be higheſt, 

What call you ſite caſuall? 

That whereby the poſition or ordering of the parts is altered 
any way by accident, as, nowto ſtand vpright, now to ſtoope, 
now to fic, orto lie downe, this way,or that way, 

What deſcriptions are to be fetched from this ——_— 2 

The deſcriptions of places, 

What properties doe belong to thu predicament ? 

Two: Firſt, to admit no contrarietie; for tkoughypward ſce- 
meth to be contraric to downward, yet that is an, 4. phyſi. 
cally, and not dialeCtically, Secondly, it hathneither more, nor 
leſle ; forto ſtand is no more aſite, then to fit, nor fitting more 
then Randing, | 

Whieh things doe alter their ſituation, and which not ? 

Allthings without life and feeling, doe keepe cheir fire, if by 
G 3 Yiolenge 
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violence they be not changed : bur allthings having life and fee. 
ling, docalter their fite, when arid as often as it pleaſcth them, as 
a beaſt to ſtand yp, orto lie downe, and fo forth. | 


The Table of Site. 
The bead to land aboue, 
Natwrall, as <Thebelfic ts be in the midfy, 
And the feet beneath. 


$324 is either 


Lying groutling, or 


Going, 
Or caſual, as Js 
wub the face vpward. 


CHAP, XVIL | 
Of the predicament, To haue, caledin Latine, Habere. 


/ 


BREED Hat doth this word to have figmific ? 

af Ic hath three fpeciall fgnifications: Firſt, robe 
b/AÞ clad with garments, armour, or ornament : ſe- 
FIT condly, to pofleflle any thing, as to poſſeſſe wife, 
Se& lands, or _ : thirdly, to containe any thing, 
as a veſſelbro containe either 11quid or drie matrer that is powred 
therein: and therefore this predicament comprehenderh all fuch 
words as are deriued ofthe thames of garments, as to be gowned, 
cloaked; or coated : alſo of armour, as well defenſive as cffen.. 
five; defenſive, as to be armed with a Corſeler, Tacke, or ſhirt of 
male, and ſuch like : offenfiue, as ro be armed with a fword,dag- 
ger, caliuer, hatberr,or pike. Alfo beaſts and fiſhes are ſaid robe 
armed with naites, hornes, talons, beakes, ſcales, finnes, and 
fachlike. Atfo it compreliendeth words of ornament, asto bee 
decked with Chaines, Iewels, and Fablers : alfo words of pof« 
ſefſios, as to haue lands or goods : alſo words of containing, as 


to befull of wine, oite, or kony, as you may fee in the Table fol. 
lowing. 
| The 


LA 
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y_ 


The Table of the predicament 7o have, 


With garments, artobe gowned or cloaked. 
Te be wth ax mour, arwithec ftict or Belllvy, _' 


m——_———_— yore" 
fald, that is, >, $ "ih 3s LE. mera 3 in Vs r 8 
3 »» or 00d, Ee "#3 
ro eſe + robo fel iquer be, 4 


What properties doe belong to this predicament # 

Two: Fuft,to'2denit more ard leffe : fora manar armey is faid 
to be more armed then s lighthorſeman, and + Pikener more 
then a Caliuer or Harquebuzier, Againe, he that is chd with ewo 
coats, is more clad then he that weareth but one. Secondly, rhis 
predicament admitteth in ſome ſort contrarietie :for tobe armed 
and ynarmed, cla@ and naked, are cogtraries By: prization, dur 
net atheryite;® © ,77 030008 Gf 20 TE TIREE 
CHAP. XVITY. 

Of the wſe of the Predicaments. | 

O what v/+ oy crid doe theſe predicament? ſrue bo 
} To many good vfs. Firft,if yon will dtfine any 
a9 thing, you ſhall be ſure in- fome ofchefe predica- 
RIF? ments to finde out the t kinde thereof, co- 
oe COIL gether with 2) the differences (for the moffpare) 
on belonging tothe fame : which if they beenor ſer 


downe,. then they are tobe gatheredout oftheproper accidents 
incident tothe thing which you woufd defme, Secondfy, ifyou 
would diuide any thing, here you ſhall finde both che generall 
kindes, ſpeciall kindes, yea and divers exaryplcs of the Tndiuidu. 
wms comprehended vneer the ſame-kindes,. Thirdly, ont. of theſe 
predicaments you may gather mater opt to prouc any queſtion, 
cithcr generall or panticular, 


= CHAP. 
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Of P oſt-pr edicaments. 


RED Hat mane you by Poſt predicaments? 

(C41 yarn ane ae ne certaine words more 

: lainly expounded after the predicaments, forrhe 

EY . better fy Go ofccreaine ofthe ſaid predi. 
WH caments, 

Which are they ? | 7 

Theſc five, Oppoſiteo,prixe & peftering,. ſinonl, note, t habere, 
that is toſayiin Engliſh, O ppoſives, before and after, together, neo« 
wing, and rohaxe : euery onewhereot may be taken andinterpre- 
ted diuers WaiCs, EP 

What « oppoſetion ? | 

Oppoligonis che,repugnancie or cantrarictic-of two extremes 
which are contrary one to another, in ſuch ſort ax none of them 
is ia like manner repugnant to any other thing : as for example, 
white and blacke beingtwo extremes, are more contrary one to 
another, then either ofthem is to any other calour,asto red,yel- 
low, ruſſet, or blew. 

Sith ſome things are [45d to bt agreeableovue toancther, and ome 
comtraryone to auether, and ſome diuers one from another ; it were not 
amiſſe, firſt here tatell how, and when things are ſaid to be agreeable, 
diners, or repugnant one to another, 

Things are ſaid to be agreeable one to another threemanner 
of waies :Fuſt, when they agree in generall kinde,as thoſe which 
are ſubierto one next gererall kinde,as man and horſe do agree 
jn generall kinde, becauſe this word avimal, or ſenſible body, .is 
the next genera]lkindero them both, Secondly, things are ſaid 
ro agree in ſpeciall kinde, as Edward and 1obn are both compre 
bended vader this word wan. Thirdly, things are ſaid to agree 
in number, as words hauing one ſelfe fignification, called.in 
Greeke Synonyma, as a blade, a rapicr,a curcilas or tucke, figni= 
fying a ſword : alſothings of like ſubſtance or definition, as man, 
and a ſenfible body endued with reaſon, And by theſe three 
Waies things are ſaid alſo to differ one from another ; for they 
may 
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may differ one from another in general-Rinde,'inHeciall kinde, 
and in number : in genera1l kinde,'as 3 ſenſible body, and 2 tree ; 
in ſpeciall kinde, as a horſe," and an-affe : againe, they may differ 
in number,as the Indiuiduums that be comprehended ynder one 
ſpeciall kinde, as John and Edward, doe differ only in number, 

Is it all ne, to be diners, and cortrarie ?- » 41290 

No t for thoſe things are ſai} to be divers; which iffer any of 
the waics aboueſard, or by any other difference, be it common, 
proper; or moſt proper. Yet few or none of theſe things are con- 
trarie one to another : forno ſubſtance admitteth contrarietic, 
nor yermmny accidents, vnleſſeitbe by reaſon of qualitie, where- 
wnro contranetie doth properly belong, 1.4 

How may waits are things ſaid to be contrarie one to another? 

Foure manner of waics, that is, relative, comratie, privatiue, 
and contradiQorie, thar is to ſay, by relation; by comtrarictie, by 
prination, and by-contradiction, - 1 

Wirchthimgs ar#/aid to be oppoſite or tom ravie'by relation ? 

Thoſe thingsare oppoſite by rekdtion; which according to 
their owne fignifications, have mutrallrelation one to another; 
neither can they be both verified of one ſeIfe thing in one ſelfe re= 
fre&; as the fatherand the: ſonne, the Lordand the bondman: 
for one man eannot be both a father and a ſonne in'one reſpec, 
but in divers reſpe&s he may: for every-man thzt hath a ſonne, is 
notwithſtanding a ſonne tohis owne father, and a father to his 
owne ſonne, 

which things ave ſaid to be oppoſite by tontravietie ? 

Thoſe things are ſaid to be contrarie, which being compte= 
hended vnder one ſelfe kinde,doe molt differ one from another,; 
and yet both maybe one after another in one ſelfe fubieRmeer 
toreceuwethe fame, becauſerhe one giueth place tothe other, vn- 
leſſe it be ſucha thing 3s is naturally incident to the ſaid ſubicR > 
as heat and cold, being contained vncer qualitie, are moſt con< 
traric one to another, and yet miy beoneafteranorher in mens 
dody, or any other ſubje& apy to receiue the ſame : for many 
times heat driveth our eold,and cold hear, Yer in fire it is not fo; 
Sor heat igalwaiesnatwealty incident.ro fire; and will gever give 
placetocold, ſo long as itis iire, and not extina, . 
MHeow-- 
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How aro.cantraries dinided? 1: | may 2 

Ofcontuaries, ſome have 2 menne, called of che Schoolemen, 
Contraria mediate, and ſore haue no meane, called, Cantraria 
wm ediata, 

hen are they [ard to hane ameane ? 7 

When the two contraries. axe fuch, as. neither of them is of 
meere.neceſſitic, inany ſubiet meet torecciuerhe ſame, as white 
& blacke: forthae ſubieR which is apt eo receive them both, may 
be yellowor ruffet,and ſocthe ſubjeRisneither whitenor blacke., 

When are they ſaid to hane no meane ? 

When the one of the two caneties may be alwaies truly af- 
firmed of any ſubicR apt co reetiue the ſame, as fickneſle and 
health; for wan or bea(iis truly ſaid to be ceicher ſicke, or whole, 
Alſo vice and vertue haue no meane:for a mant is laid to be either 
good, or cuill : yer ſome make good and euill to haue a meane, 
called a thing indifferent, Likewiſe , hot. and, cold.to haue a 
meane,that isto (aygluke-warme. And bertwixc healkthand fick- 
neſle Galen maketh a meancellate, thatis coſay, neither whole 
nor ſicke, but berwixt both, 

Which are oppoſites by prination ? 

Oppohtes by priuation are two contraries belonging to one 
ſelfe ſubieR apr to receiue the ſame, in the which ſubieQ, wheg 
the one is wanting. at ſuch time asnatyre dothappoint, the other 
mult needs be,as bight and blindnefle in the eic,hearing and deaf. 
nefſe inthe eare, light and darkneſle inthe skie, or in apy other 
thing meet to receive both, 

- Wherefore age you adde this clanſe, at ſuch time as nature dath ap- 
omt?..,; | 
r Bec>uicic is notneedful} that one of theſe oppoſites be in the 
ſubic&inall times : as for example, the whelpe which iz not nine 
daics old, though as yet hee ſeeth nor, yet is hee not ſaid to bee 
blinde, becauſe Nature hath appointed him no ſooner to ſee. 
Which be eppefite by contradiflion ? x 
They betwo contraries, having nomeane, and doe conſiſt in 
contradiction, that is toſay, in denying the one. the other : and 
ſuch contradiion confifterh cicher in propofitions, or elfe in 
ſimple orfiogle cermes, 
Gwe 
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- | Gine examples of bath, 
" KB In propoſitions thus : Jobnis honeſt, John is not honeſt : Plats 
_ difputeth, P/ato diſputerhnot : in which kinde of propofitions, 
"8 there is no meane of truth or falſhood; for of neceſſitiethe one of 
y 3 them muſt al waies be cither true or falſe, in ſuch ſort,as both can- 


not be true together, nor both falſe together, In imple rermes 
thus : a man, no man: to know, not to know :to be, and notto 
| be: and therefore oppoſites by contradition be moſt contrarie, 
| J and doe differ from all the reſt; for in all the other oppoſites, it is 

af eaſfie to finde out ſome meane ſubieRt, whereof neither of them 
% can betruly ſpoken or affirmed. 


CHAP. XX, 


Of before and after, called in Latine, Prius & 
Poſterius, 


Ow many waies 1 a thing ſaid to be before and af- 
ter * 

Five manner of waies, thatis, by time,nature, 
order, honour,and cauſe,contained in theſe two 
Latine verſes ; 

Tempore natura, prius orazne dic + hanore : 

Et cauſa effettis dicitmr eſſe prior. 

Gine examples of exery one. 

Firſt, by time, Cicerois ſaid to be before Qmintiliay, and So- 
crates before Ar:/totle, and ſuch like, Secondly, by nature, that 
thing is ſaid to be firlt, or before, from which the conſequent 
cannot returne backward : by which way all generall kindes are 
faid robe before their ſpecial! kindes, and fpeciall kindes before 
their Indiuiduums: for if man be,then ſenſible body (whichis the 
generall kinde) muſt needs be, but not contrarily : ſo likewiſe, if 
Tohn be, man muſt needs be, bur not contrarily ; for it followeth 


i : not of necefſitie, Becauſe itis a ſenſible body, Ergo it is a man, or 
: becauſe itis a man, Ergoit is John. Thirdly,by order one thing is 
£3 faidto be before another, as one before two, and two before 


three, letters before ſy!lables, and ſyllables before words, and 
words before ſpeech, To this allo roms that which is ſaid 
to 
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to be before by ſituation, as in going from Norwich to Londen, 

Thetfordis before Newmarket, and Newmarket before Ware,and 

ſo forts. Fourthly, by honour or dignitie, an Emperour is ſaid to 

be before a King, a King before a Duke, a Duke before an Earle, 

an Earle before a Baron, &c, Fiftly, the cauſe is ſaid to be before 

his effeR, as the riſing ofthe Sunne is ſaid ro be b: tore Cay fo 

the difference is ſaid to be before his ſpeciall kinde, and the ſpe=- 
ciallkinde before his propertie, And theſe be convertible: forif 
it be day, the Sunne muſt needs be vp : and if the ſpeciall diffe= 
rence be, the ſpeciall kinde muſt needs be, and ſo contrarily. 

To what end ſerueth this manifeld way of before and after ? 

To the intent that wee may the better vnderſtand what hath 
beene ſaid before touching oppoſites by relation, that is to ſay, 
that Relatiues are alwaies together by order of nature, and not 
one beforc another, but only by their fourth way, that is to ſay, 
by honour or worthineſſe, which way, as Ariſtotle ſaith, ofallthe 
other waies, is moſt ynproper, andleaſt tothe purpoſe, 


CHAP. HEEL 
Of the word Together, called in Latine, Simul, 


Ow manywaies are things ſaid to be together ? 

T wo waies, that is, by order of time, and by 
order of nature, Firſt, by order of time, the heat 
and ſhining of the Sunne are ſaid to bee in the 
Supne together, that is,at onetime: alſo the An- 
gels werecreated all together, and at onetime, 
Secondly,thoſe things are ſaid to be together by order ofnature, 
which haue naturall relation one to another, and be conuertible, 
neither is the one cauſe of the other, as the father and the ſonne, 
fingle and double, and ſuch like : and many doe adde hereunto 
diuers ſpeciall kindes and differences ſubie& to one ſelfe gene- 
rall kinde, as man arid bruit beaſt, reaſonable and voreaſonable, 
are ſubicto the general kinde, ſenlible body, or animal, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XX11, 


Of Moning or Motion, called in Latine, Motus, and 
of the kindes thereof. 


Herefore 1s mention made here of moning ? 

5 Forthe better vnderſtanding of the Predica. 

ment Action, whereunto Mouing belongeth. 

How many kindes of motion or moutng be there ? 
TN Six, briefly touched before in the predicamene 

of Attion, that is to ſay, generation, cortuption, augmentation, 

diminution, aſteration, and mouing fromplaceto place. 

Define theſe kindes, | 

i Generation is a proceeding frem the not being of a ſub- 
Nance, to the being of the ſame, as from an Acorne to anOke, 

2 Corruption (contrariwile) is a proceeding from a being 
to anot being, as from an Oketo chips or aſhes, 

3 Augmentation is the increaſing of a greater quantitie in 
the whole: as froma childe toa man. 

4 Diminution is contrariwiſe a decreaſing or diminiſhing of 
quantitic in the whole, as a body tht conſumeth or pineth by 
diſeaſe or otherwiſe. 

5 Alteration is a proceeding or changing from one qualitie 
into another, as from hot to cold, 

' 6 Mouingfrom placeto place,is,as the mouing of the ſunne 
out of the Ealt into the Weſt, 


CHAP, XXIII. 


Of the ward Habere, that xs, to haue, and how many 
waies it is to be underſtood, 


> Ow my ſcgnifications bath this word, to haue ? 

Eight. 

" _ Eirft, to have a qualitie, as ſcience, yice, or 

| &y vertue. 
Y 2 Tohaue aquantitic, as to be ſix, ſeuen, or 

eight footlong. 

3 Tobeclad, as to haue a cloke or coat, 

H 2 4 To 
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4 Tohaue ſome part of the body clad or decked with ſome 
thing, as the finger with a ring, thenecke with a chaine, 

5s Tohaue apart, or member, as a hand, a head, or foot, 

6 Tocontaine,as a hogſhead that hath therein beere or wine, 

7 Topoſleſſe, as tohaue lands, tenements, or goods, 

$ Tohaucawife, which (according to Ariſtotle ) is ynpro- 
perly ſaid, becauſe nothing can be properly faid to haue, which 

is had it ſelfe of the ſame : for the wife bath the man, as well 

235 the man the wife ; andtherefore this way 
of hauing ſerueth co lirtle 


purpoſe. 


Here endeth thefirft Booke. 
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LOGICKE. 


Tar Sscond Books, 


CHAR 4 
Of Definition. 
WI» 3 Auing hitherto ſufficiently ſpoken of the 


Predicables and Predicaments, and of 
all chings belonging vnco them, with- 
out the knowledge whereof, no true 
definition, nor good diuifion, can bee 
well made ; mee thinkes it were meet 
now to treat of definition and diuifion, 

What 1 Definition, and how manifold 
r5it ? 

Definition isa ſpeech, whereby either ſome name or thing is 
declared :anditis twofold, that is, of a name, and ofa thing. 

What is definition of a uame, and how manifold zs it ? 

Definition of a name, is a ſpeech whereby the fignification of 
ſome word is declared: andit isten-fold. 

: Definition verball, as when a word leſſe knowne is decla- 
red by a word more knowne, as thus, To imitate, is as much 
to ſay, asto follow, orgocounterfer : againe, toaccompliſh, is 


to fulfill, 
H 3 2 Definition 
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2 Definition by difterence ; as, He is a King, which ruleth by 
Law; but he that ruleth by force, is a Tyrant, 

3 Definition meraphoricall, or by figure; as, Adoleſcencie is 
the flower of mans age: Good Preachers are the ſaltoftheearth, 

4 Definition by contrarie ; as, Vertue is, to flee vice, 

5 Definition by circumlocution ; as, The writer ofthe Troian 
warre, that is to ſay, Homer, 

6 Definition by example, as to ſay,that this word reaſonable 
or vnreaſonable is a ſpeciall difference. 

7 Definition by want, or defeR ; as, Thatisthree quarters, 
which lacketh a quarrer of a yard, or any ſuch like thing. 

8 Detinition by praiſe, or diſpraiſe: by praiſe, as, Logickeis 
an Art of Arts, and Science o' Sciences : Iuſticeis the Queene of 
all vertues. By diſpraiſe, as, Idleneſſeis the corruption or deſtru- 
Rion of youth, 

9 Definition by ſimilitude ; as, The Sunne is the eie of the 
world ; A Citie without a Magiſtrate, is as a ſhip withouta Go- 
uernour, 7 
| 10 Definitionby Etymologie ; as, He is rightly called good. 
many, becauſe he is a good man indeed,and full of good workes, 

When ts definition of the name neeafullte bewſed ? 

When ſome doubtfull word is cauſe of the controuerſie, 

Of the d: finition of athing, 
V Hat ts the definition of a thing ? 
It is a ſpeech, which declareth briefly, plainly, and 
_ the very nature and ſubſtance of the thing which is de- 
ned. 

How is the a: finition of athing dinided ? 

Into thele fix kindes, that is to ſay, intodefinition eſſential, 
cauſall, by the Relariue, by rhe effe&ts and offices, by numbering 
yp of the parts, and by heaping vp of accidents, | 

What ts definition eſfentiall? 

Itis that which cinfiſteth of the next generall kinde, joined 
with ſome ſpeciall difference or propertie belonging to the ſame 
kinde ; as when I define a man to be a ſenfible body, endued with 
reaſon, or 3ptto ſpeake ; andthis is the Logicalldefinition _ 
ure 
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fare of all others, but not eaſie to be made ofcuery thing, for lacke 
of ſpeciall differences and naturall properties, 

When ts it ſaid to be a cauſall definition ? 

When it is raade of the generall kinde, and of the proper cau- 
ſes ofthe thing defined, 

How many chiefe kindes of cauſes be there ? 

Foure, that is, matter, forme, cauſe cfhcient, and end, 

How define you matter ? 

Matter is that whereof any thing is made, as clothis the mat- 
cer Whereofacloake or coat is made, and wooll is the matter of 
cloth, 

What is For me ? 

Forme is the ſhape whereofany thing taketh both his being 
and his name: and therefore the Schoolemen doe define forme te 
be that which giueth a being ro any thiog, be ir naturall orartifi- 
ciall, as inthe examples before recited, the coat orcloake hath 
both his being agd name of the ſhape which it hath, and not of 
the matter, 

What ts the cauſe efficient ? 

That which m#keth or workerh any thing, and is the authour 
thereof, as the Carpenter is the cauſe efficient of the houſe, and 
Shipwright of the ſhip. 

What ts the end, or finall cauſe? 

It 1s that for whoſe ſake any thing is done, as the end of warre 
is to haue peace, the end of ſudic is to get learning and know- 
ledge. 

Give examples of definiticns made of tnery one of theſe cauſes, 

Of matter let this bee your example : Beere is a drinke 
made of maulr, water, and hops, Of forme thus : Man is a 
ſenſible bodie, endued with a ſoule intelleR ue or reaſonablg, 
which is the true ſhape of man. Of the cauſe cfhcient rhus : 
That is a Decree of the Senate, which the Senate commandeth 
and orJaineth; for the Senate is the cauſe efficient of the Decree. 
Anger or wrath is the boiling of the bloud about the heart, 
through the tirring vp of choler. Of theend thus : A houſe is a 
building made to defend our bodies from the 10juries of the aire 
and weather. 

May 
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May not a good definition be made of miny of theſe cauſes ivined 
together? 

Yes indeed, 

Giue example, 

Loe here the example of Demoſthenes,in defining whar L aw is, 
Law (faith he) is the inuention and gift of God, andthe decree 
of wiſe men, the correCtion of crimes, either raſhly or aduiſedly 
commitced, and a common couenant or conſcnt cf the Cirie,ac- 
cording tothe which all men ought to live. In this definition, 
the firſt and chiefeſt cauſe efficient is God, the ſecond cauſe effi= 
cient is the common couenant or conſent of the Citic : the mat. 
ter is the decree of the wiſe : the end is the correRion of crimes, 
andthe keeping ofthe Citizens in good order of life. 

When ts a definition ſaid to be made by the Relatine ? 

When one Relatiue is interpreted by another; as thus, Heisa 
father, which hath a ſonne ; and he is a maſter, which hath a ſer- 
want, 

When ts a definition [aid to be made by the effetts, vertues, or offi- 
ces of the thing defined ? 

When thenature of the thing is plainlydeclared by ſhewing 
the ſaid effeRs or offices,as thus: Anadamant one is that which 
being laid nightoiron or teele, draweth the ftcele yoto him : 
Iuſtice is a vertue which giueth euery man his right, 

When is a definition ſaid to be made by numbering vp of the parts ? 

When it containeth either the chiefe, or all the parts of ſome 
_ thing, or clſe all the ſpeciall kindes of ſome generall 

inde, 

Grue examples of both theſe wares. 

Ofthe firſtthus : A houſeis a building, having a foundation, 
walles,and couering, Of the ſecond way thus : A ſenſible body 
is that which comprehendeth both man and bruir beaſt. 

When ts a definition ſaid to be made by heaping wp of accidents ? 

When a thing is rather deſcribed, then defined, by ſuch com- 
monand proper accidents as doe belong to the ſame, as fire is an 
element that is hotand drie, and exceedeth all other elements in 
lightnefle: and therefore this laſt kinde of definition ought rather 
to becalled a deſcription then adefinition, which is yſuall ro the 
Poets, 


v 
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Poets, Orators, and Hiſtoriographers, indeſcribin g either per- 


ſon, fa, or thing : alſo to the Phyſicians, in deſcribing their fim- 
ples, as roots, plants, herbes, and ſuch like. 


CHAP. II. 
Of the precepts to be obſerned in Definition, 


Ow many precepts are to be obſerned in making 4 
true definition ? 
Theſe three : Firſt, that it briefly expreſſe the 
A wholepower and nature of the thing defined : 
A220 Secondly, that there be nothing therein ſuper- 
$1 fAluous, nor any thing wanting : Thirdly,chatthe 
definition be not common to many things, bur proper to that 
thing only whichis defined, ſo as it may make it to differ from 
> Aallotherthings. 
Woat order is to be obſerned in making a dialefticall definition T 
| Firſt, you mull know in what predicamentthething is contai- 
ned which you would define, to the intent that in deſcending 
from the moſt general} kinde, downe towards the moſt 7':-ciall 
kinde of the ſame predicament, ye may f:nde our bythe way that 
which is next generall kinde to thertbing thar istobe defined: 
which next geoerall kinde being found out, yee muſt then ſeeke 
| out the ſpeciall difference or properrtie, the proper cauſe, effeR, 
) or common accidents belonging torhe ſame : as for example, if 
ye would define what vertue is, ye muſt reſortto the predicament 
of qualitie, wherein yertue is contained: thenin deſcending from 
qualitic,procced to habit, from babirto habirof the minde, which 
þ4* is cwofold, that is to ſay, intelleQuall and morall,and not fading 
; it vnder habitintelleuall, proceed to habir morall, forthat is the 
next gener31]l kindeto vertue : that done, ſecke our the difference 
or propercie, true cauſe oreffet : the difference is to be good, 
wherein it differeth from vice, for vice is alſo a morall habit as 
well as yertue : the effec of verrue is to incline mans will ro doe 
alwaics according toright reafon ortruc iudgement, ſoſhallyou 
| make a true definition of vertue, in ſaying thar vertwe is 2 good 
» morallbabir, inclining mans will to dcc alywgigs according to 
I rus 
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true indgement, And after this ſort yee may learne to define any 
aihcr thing, 


CHAP, III 
Of Diniſions 
SRDtED DD Hat &© Dinifion? 
NW/2) » Divuiltonis the parting or dividing of a word 
a or thing that is more generall, vato other words 
Pg” Y; 


P . or things leſle general}: for Diuifion is twofold, 
SRL that is, of a name, and ofa thing. 

When 1s it ſaid to be the dimiſion of a name ? 
When ſome Equiuoke or doubtfull word is divided into his 
manifold ſignifications, as this word Wolfe, into a man hauing 
that name; into a foure-footed beaſt, into an vicerous ſore, and 
into a certaine fiſh,cach one called bythe name of Wolfe: which 
kinde of diftin&tion or diviſion 1s very neceſſarie,to avoid ambi- 
euiricof ſpeech, which ambiguitie cauſerh many times great er+ 
rour, | 

How manifold is the diniſion of a thing ? 

It is threetold, that is, ſubſtantiall, pertible, and accidentall. 

When t54t properly ſaid to beſubſtantall ? 

When any generall kinde is divided by his ſpecial] differences 


into his proper ſpeciall kindes : asthus ; of ſenhble bodies, one is: 


reaſonable,as man, and another is vnreafonable, asa bruit beaſt, 

Wien ts this kinde of diziſion to be wſed ? 

When the ſpeciall k:ndes Iacke proper names, as moſl com- 
monly the ſpeciall kindes ſubalternare doe, which may be diui- 
ded 2gaine as generallkindes into more ſpeciall kindes : as for 
example, of vnreaſonadle beaſts ſome bererreſtriall, ſome bee 
aquaticall, and ſome aierie : againe, cuery one oftheſe may bee 
divided into their ſpeciall kindes,cuen yntiltye cometo the low- 
el} of all, and vnto the Ind:midurmms comprehended vnder the 
ſame; and thatnot only of things contained inthepredicament 


of ſubſtance, bur alſo in any other predicaments of accidents,as - 


of magnitudes, ones long, as a line; another is broad,as a ſuper- 
ficies, and another isthicke; as a body; This diuifion, though it 


be - 
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be of accidents containedin the predicament of quantitie, yer it 
is called a ſubRantiall diuifion, becauſe the generall kinde here is 
diuided by his ſpecjall difference into his proper ſpeciall kindes, 

Wat call you a partible dition ? 

I call that a partible diuifion, which diuideth ſome whole 
thing into his paris, whichis called of the Latines, payretio ; as if 
yee would divide the Romane Common- wealth into Senators, 
Knights, and Commons. You may alſo diuide a houſe into his 
principal! parts, as into the foundation, walles,and roofe thereof, 
Bur the berter to vnderftand this kinde of diuifion,it ſhall not be 
amiſle ro ſhew you here what kindes of whole, and what kindes 
of parts there be : for there is whole ſubſtantial, and whole inte. 
grall : againe, of parts, ſome are called ſubſantiall, and ſome ins» 
regrall ; and of parts integrall, ſome are called fimilar or l-ke,and 
ſome diſſimilar or vnlike: againe, of the diffimilar, ſome are cal. 
led principall, and ſome not principall : of a!l which things I 
minde here briefly to ſpeake. 

Firſt, I pray you teliwhat you meane by whole ſubſtantiall, and 
whole integrall, 

Whole ſubtantiall, is thzt which confiſteth of ſubRantiall 
parts cleauing wholly rogether , and not ſeuerally diftin& in 
number, as whole man, conſiſting of ſoule and body: but whole 
integrall is that which confiſteth of integrall parts, which though 
they cleauz together, yet they are diſtin and ſeverall in num- 
ber, as mans body, conliſting of head , breli, bellie, legs, &c, 

How define you ſubſtantiall parts ? 

Subſtanriall parts are the firſt and chiefe parts whereof any 
thing is compounded, of which parts if any bee wantivg, the 
whole muſt needs periſh, andloſeth his name, as the matter and 
forme of any compound thing, be it naturall or artificiall, as the 
body and ſoule arethe firſt and chiefe parts of man ; the metall 
and faſhion of a ſiluer cup are-the firſt and chiefe parts of the cup, 
whereof neither can be wanting : for the ſoule without the bodie 
1s a ſpirit, and not man ; andthe body without the ſoule is but a 
dead carcaſe : againe, the cup without matter or ſhape, is no cup 
ata'l, 

' Which becalled integrall parts ? 
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Certaine ſecondarie parts, which being all gathered together, 
do makethe who'eperfe&,as the head, breſt, bellie,armes,hands, 
 thighes, lepges, and feer, are the integrall parts of mans botie : 
and of theſe integral parts, ſome are called fuuilar,and ſome dil- 
ſimilar, that isto ſay, bkeand volike, 

Which are ſimilar, and which diſſimilar ? 


Similar, or like, arecheſe that be of one kinde, and of one ſelfe- 


name ; and being diuided into parts, euery ſuch part, be ir ncver 
ſo ſmall, beareth alſothe name of rhe whole, as fleſh, bone, linew, 
Skin,and ſuch like : for euery little part of the fleſh is called fleſh, 
2nd every part of bore is called bone ; and ſo of all thereſt, Hi. 
therto alſo may be referred water, fire, gold, iron, or any other 
ſimple metall, wine, wood, ſtone, and ſuchlike: forcucry drop 
of water is called water, and lo of the reſt. 

Which call you dyſſimilar or unlike ? 

Thoſe parts that differ both in-kinde and name, as the head, 
breſt, bellie, armes, and legges, arethe airs diſſimilar ofa mans 
body : likewiſe a houſe, a ſhip, and many otherthings, have alſo 
ſuch parts, of any one of which parts the whole cannot be ſpo- 
ken : for you cannot ſay, Becavie here is the head ofa man, Ergo 
here isa man, Againe, of theſe diſſimilar parts, ſome are called 
principall, whereof if any be wanting, the whole muſt needs pe- 
riſh; as without che head, bellic, heart, liver, or guts, mans body 
cannot be. -The not principal}, are thoſe parts without the which 
the body may be; for thoughthoſe parrs be warring, yetthe bo- 
dy is counted a whole thing, though nor perfe& in euery point, 
as withoutarm*s, hands, legges, or teet, the body may live : that 
building alſo that hath a foundation, wal/es, and roofe, is coun» 
red to be a whole houſe, though it hath neither doores nor wine 
dowes, yct not perfect in every refpeRt. 

Wherein doth partitionand diniſion differ * 

In divers points : for in diuifion any genera'l kinde may bee 
rightly ſpoken of every ſpeciall kinde contained vnder the ſame 
as this word, ſer/ib/e body, which is ſpoken both of man and beaft. 
But in partition, the whole cannot be ſpoken ofeuery part : for 
you cannot ſay that the ſoule or body of man is whole man, nor 
thatthe head or foot is his whole body, Againc,diuifiondiuideth 
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vTniverſall things into their particulars, and partition dividerh 
particulars into their parts, and moſt commonly followeth diui- 
fion, helping to make ſubdiuilions:as for example, when diuiſion 
hath diuided a ſenſible body into man and beaſt,then followeth 
partition, and diuideth man into {cu'e and bady, and the bod 
ioto his integrall parts, as head, brclt,bellic,legs,and ſuch hike, 

How mani fold 1s diniſion accident all ? 

Threefold : for by that wee either divide ſome ſubieR into his 
accidents, or ſome accident into his ſubiect, or ſore accident in- 
to his accidents, 

Gine examples of all theſe three waies, 

Of the firſt let this be your example : Of men, ſomebefree, 
and ſome be bond ; ſome be vertuous, and ſome be vicious : and 
after this ſort you may diuide the predicament of ſubſtance into 
as many accidents as you will, running thorowout all the nine 
predicaments of accidents. Of the ſecond way thus : Of goods, 
k ſome are ſaid to be of the minde, ſome ofthe bedy, and ſome of 
F fortune. Of the third thus : Of good things, ſome are ſaid to bee 
honeſt, ſome profitable, and ſome pleaſant or del: table : which 
kinde of diviſion is much vied of the Orators, To this alſo may be 


V referred the common order of diuiding any ſpeech or orationin- 
| ro his parts, which the Orators call partition or diftribution, 
þ whereby is ſet downein what order euery thing ſhall be yttered 
by and declared, which firlt, and which laſt, and ſo forth. 
B CHAP. 1III, 


Of the precepts to be obſerued wn Dimfion, 


+4 TTHAEIY Ow many precepts are to be obſerned in making 4 
) , DO] Sg @) true dim/ion? 
"1b & Three : Firſt, that the generall kinde be diui- 
: d:dinto hisnext ſpeciall kindes, by ſuch ſpeciall 
5; SY differences as are meerelyrepugnant one to ano» 
EN, ther, and doe comprehend the whole nature of 
4 the thing:diuided-: as thus ; Offenfible bodies, ſome be reaſona- 
ble, and ſome be vnreaſonable : for it were'no good diuifion, to 
iay.of ſenfable bodies; one is reaſonable, & another is rwo-footed. 
T 2 Waat - 
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What u the ſecond precept ? | 

That the parts, being ioined togecher, may bee equallto the 
whole, and may comprehend neither more nor lefle then the 
thing which 1s diuided, as reaſonable foule, aud carnall bodie, 
being the chicfe parts of man, doe comprehend neither more nor 
Icfle then whole man, 

WWaas the third precep! ? 

Toat no part or ſpeci3ll kinde be vſed as a g-nerall kinde, nor 
the generall kindeas a part or ſpeciall kinde : as in this diuiſion 
which Crcero reproueth, I will ſhew that through the concupi- 
ſcence, boldneſle, and couetouſneflle of our aduerlacies, all mil- 
chiefes haue chanced to the Common-weaith : here couerouſ- 
nefſe is mingled with concupiſcence,w hereof it is a part: for con= 
cupiſcence is the genera'l kinde of all juſts or defires, Butthis 
precept ſeemeth rather to appertaine to aRhetoricall partition, 
then a DialeRicall diuifion, 

T owhat end jerueth Dimiſion ? 

Todiuers good ends. Firſt, as (cero faith, ithelpeth great'y 
to teach plainly rodefine,and tomake things that be compound, 
intricate, or confuſed, to appeare fimple, plaine, and certaine ; 
Secondly, by dividing things orderly into their parts, it greatly 
helpeth memorie : and thirdly, it helpech co awplifie any kinde ot 
ſpeech, and to make it more copious, 


CHAP. 
Of Method. 


Auinghitherto ſufficiently ſpoken of words, both 
fingular and voiuerſall, and alſo of Definition and 
Diuifion, which are the two chiefe inſtruments 
whereby all imple queſtions are diſcuſſed, 1 
minde hereto ſhew with what order or mechod 
every ſuch queſtion is to be handled, 

FWoat is Method? 

Method is a compendious way of learning or teaching any 
thing : andit isthree-fold, that is ro ſay, Compoſitiue, Reſolu- 
tive, and Diuiſiue or definitiue, 


What 
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Wat is methad compoſitine ? 
Itis that whereby wee compound the whole of his parts, be. 

oinning at the ſmalleſt, and ſo proceed from greater rogreater, 

viitill we come tothe chiefe end whereto we tend, which kinde 
of order or mechod we obſcrue herein writing this Logicke : for 
fi:lt we treat of words or termes, then of a propoſition, and lalt of 
ail of a Syilogiſme,So ikewiſe he that will ceach the nigheſt way 
from Norwich to London by order compolitiue, will bid him firtt 

otoW.ndbam,trom Windham to Atleborongh, from Atleboreugh 
to Thetford, from Thetford to Newmarket, from Newmarket to 

Z xrkway, from Barkway to Ware, from Ware to London, 

What 1s method reſolutine ? 

It is that whereby any whole thing is reſolued into his parts : 
or when wee proceed from the end tothe next and immediate 
cauſe thereof and from that to the next cauſe of that, and ſo from 
one to another, vntill we come to the firſt cauſe of all, and moſt 
remote and turtheſt oft : as when we refolue a Syllogiſme into his 
Propoſitions, and a propoſition into his vetermoſt bounds or 
rermes, which are the ſubietand the predicate : and this way is 
ynlike to the other before recured, becauſe it goeth backward, as 
in the former ex2mple.” If ye wili teach the way from Norwichrto 
London vy method refolutive, ye mult ſay tharthereis a Towne 
called Ware, twentie miles from Londen : nextto thatisa Towne 
called Barkway, and ſo till yee come to that which was firſt in 
merhod compoſite, Totheſe ewo methods Galen addeihihe 
third method, that is, method diuiſiueor definitiue, 

What is that method ? 

It iz, when in defining and diuiding wedeſcend orderly from a 
molt generall kinde to all the ſpeciali kindes contained vnder the 
ſame, and ſoto the loweſt of all : as having to ſpeake of qualitie, 
we defineit, and Ciuide itinto h's foure ſpeciall kindes,and eucry 
ſuch ſpeci-1l kinde into his parts and members, euentill we come 
to the loweſt of all, as you lee in the Table of qualitie before de- 
{cribed, Which kinde of method is more fully handled by my 
friend Accontto, in h's linleTreatiſe which he wrorein Larine,de 
methoan: the effeft of which bookeIthinke icaot out of purpoſe 
to {ct downetuen here, - 
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The effelt of Accontius his booke, de methodo, which he 
affirmeth to be the ſecond part or office of 


Logicke. 
Þ2: the firſt office of Logicke reacheth how to finde out the 


truth in any ſpeech : but method teacheth how to attaine ro 
the Art or knowledge of any thing, In which method, three 
things (as he ſaith) are to be conſidered: Firſt, whatmethod is: 
Secondly, what is the effe&t or ytrermoſt end thereof : Thirdly, 
what be the cauſes of that end or effeR, 

Method is a certaine right way, whereby wee may ſearchout 
the knowledge of any thing;and hauing attainedit, howto teach 
the ſame commodiouſly to any other, without examining whe- 
ther it be true or falſe ; for that belongeth co the firſt parc of Lo- 

icke, 

The effeR or vttermoſt end of method, is the knowledge of 
any thing. 

The cauſes of that end are theſe three, forme, matter, and 
cauſe efficient, 

Forme here ſeemeth to be that which is knowne by all the 
parts of fuch knowledge, being gachered together (as it were) 
into one ſelfe body : which parts arc theſe ; firſt, what the thin 
is ; ſecondly, what be the cauſes thereof, and alſo what be the 
cauſes of thoſe cauſes,ceuen to the laſt or vetermoſt cauſe: thirdly, 
what be the effects, and alſo what be the effeRts of thoſe effes, 
as well when the thing is taken generally, as for ſome whole 
thing, or as when the whole is diuided 1nto allhis parts, euen 
ynto the parts indiuifible, 

Matter here is generally taken, and not forthe matter of any 
determinate or certaine kinde:ynto which matter doe appertaine 
all chings chat be finite, perpetuall, and immurable,rhatis to ſay, 
all vniuerſals, 

The cauſes efficient are partly thoſe things chat are more 
knowne, as firſt, ro know what the thing is by definition confi. 
ſing of the generall kinde, and ofthe differences thereto belon=- 
ging : ſecondly, what is the effec or end of the thing, as in choſe 
things which doe not depend ypon our will : and thirdly, = 
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be the cauſes of that end or effeR,the conſideration of which end 
belongerh to thoſe things which doe dependypon our will, and 
partly the cauſe efficient is the right applying or ordering ofthe 
more knowne things, which order containeth two parts : for 
firſt wee muſt proceed alwaies from the moft generall kindes to 
thevext generallkindes, as hauing to begin with the definition 
ofthe thing which you ſeeke ro know,when need requireth, you 
muſt proceed fromthe moſt generzll kinde of all, thatis to ſay, 
fromthe higheſt generall kinde, and ſo deſcend downward, yn- 
till you come to the thing that is to be defined : but if you have 
to begin fromthe yttermoſt end ofthe thing,then next of al con. 
ſider that, from whence the end doth immediately ſpring, and 
what doth follow ncxt to that, and ſoproceed from one to anc. 
ther, till you come to the firſt cauſe of all. Fina/ly, if you have to 
bezin from the firlt cauſes, then you muſt orderly proceed from 
that which 1s firſt vnto the ſecond, and ſo tothe third, and ſo forth 
yntill you come tothe verermoſt effeR or laſt end, 

Now as touching the ſecond part of applying or ordering the 
more knowne things, you muſt haue confideration of eve 
whole thing, and cfall his parts : wherefore if you havero define 
any thing, Art,or f ——— treat, you muſt define the 
whole, andthen euery part thereof,vntill you come to the loweft 
part thereof, and yer euery one in his proper place. And if you 
cannot comprehend in one definition all thoſe things thar are to 
bereferred ro one head, then vſe diuifion in dividing the whole 
into his parts, and define eve: y ſuch part in order, But if all the 
parts which the thing containetÞ, haue notoneſelfe end, but di- 
uers, then divide it by ſuch differences as euery part may haue 
his proper end, 

Moreouer, ifthe forme, matter, or cauſe efficient haue divers 
refpeRs and confiderations, then (according to that diuerfitie) 
make divers diuifons,and frft declare what is commonto all the 
parts in generall, and what isproperto euery one in particular, 

Fimlly, if ſome one whole thinglieth bidden, then iris ro bee 
foundou: by looking into ſome of the particularpares thereof, 
Andtheſe are al the chiefeſt poims contained inthe Latine Trea-. 
tiſe which my friend Avonrime wrote dr methods, And though 
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that Petri Ramus maketh but one kinde' of method, that is to 
ſay, to proceed from the firſt principles or elements:yet I am ſure 
he will not denie, but that to goe forward and backward, be two 
divers things, though not contrarie, as doth well appeare by che 
compohtiue and reſolutive method before defined. 
1 doe not yet perfeftly vnderſtand by all this, with what method 4 
ſimple queſtion u5 to be handled : therefore 1 pray you ſvew the trac 
way and order thereof. | 
The method or way in handling a ſimple queſtion, dependeth 
ypon theſe 9g. Interrogatiues, that isro ſay, 1. Firſt, what ſignift- 
cations the name or word hath, whereof the queſtion is made, 
and how it is to be'taken, 2. Secondly; whether there bee any 
ſuch thing, ornot. 3. Thidly, whac itis. 4. Fourtbly, what be 
the parts or ſpeciall kindes thereof, 5, Fiftly, what be the cau« 
ſes. 6. Sixtly, what be the effeQs. 7. Seuenthly, what things be 
incident or appurtenane voto it, 8. Eightly,wharthiogs are like 
ynto it. 9. And ninthly, what things bee contrarie-to ir. All 
which queſtions Ariforle reducethinto theſe foure,that isto ſay, 
Whether it be ? Whatit is ? What manner cf thing itis ? and, 
Why itis? 
Giue example of a ſimple queſtion handled according to the nine 
que ſtions beforerecuted, + 
As for example : If we haue totreat of vertue, firſt, wee muſt 
ſhew the diuers fignifications of vertue ; for yertue fignifieth 
ſometime power and abilitie, as when we ſay, vertue atiractiue, 
vertue digeſtive, or vertue expulſiue: bur here yertue is to be ta» 
ken for a morall habit, bringing forth good and commendable 
actions. Secondly, whether vertue be,or nor,jt plainly appeareth 
by the diuers doings of men, whereof ſome bee good, ſome bee 
bad. Thirdly, what vertueis, we know by the detinition thereof, 
in ſaying, that vertue is a morall habit,inclinipg mans will tcodoe 
that which is alwaies good, and agreeable to true iydgement. 
Fourthly, the kindes of vertye be divers, as Prudence, luftice, 
Temperance, Fortitude, Modeſtie;jand ſuchJike, Fiftly,the cauſes 
of vertue be alſo divers ; for the cauſe efficient thereof is good, 
and mans will obedient. to true reaſon, and to truc judgement: 
the matter or ſubieR of verve isihe-minde gr heaxt of man E w+- 
. af n 
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finall cauſe is bleſſedneſle, Sixtly,theeffeR of vertue is tranquil- 
litie of the minde, and many proſperous ſucceſſes, and alſo pub- 
like vrilitic and peace. Seuenthly, things incident to yertue are 
theſe, the honour, praiſe, and commendation of good men, 
Eightly, things of affinitie or like to vertue, be all good inclina- 
tions, diſpoſitions, or goodnaturall affe&ions, as to be loving, 
kinde, and mercifull. Ninthly, things contrarie to vertue, bee 
all manner of vices, as pride, couetouſneſſe, bypoctifie, difſimu- 
lation, &c, 

What method is to be obſermed in handling a compound queſtion ? 
A compound queſtion is to be handled by arguing and reaſo- 
ning on both fides , whereof wee ſhall treat hereafter. In the 
meane time we haue to ſpeake of a Propoſition, without 
the which no argument can be made : for all 
arguments doe conſiſt of pro» 
poſitions, 


Here endeth the ſecond Booke. 
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CHAP. I. 
Of 4 Propoſition, 


eh. Hat is 4 Propoſition ? 

It is a perfe& ſpeech whereby ſome- 
thing is manifeſtly declared to be true 
or falſe. 

Whereof s ſuch ſpeech ſpecially cons- 
pornded ? 

Of Noune and Verbe, which Noune 
would be of the Nominatiue caſe,and 

T : the Verbe of the Indicative Mood, as 
when fy Mani is a ſenſible body; for the Logicians do ſeldome 
allow any {uch ſpeeches as are cither ofthe Optatiue, Imperatiue, 
Interrogatiue, or Vocatiue Mood, as, Iwouldto God Ihada 
good horſe:this ſpeech is not accounted to be ſorrue or certaine, 
as to ſay, I haue a good horſe, 

Of how many parts doth a Propefitionconſift ? 
Of three, that is to ſay, the SubieR, Predicat, and Copulat, 

What is the Copnlat ? 

Itis the Verbe Subſtantiue, called in Latine, Sam, es, fi, that 
is, to be, which doth couple or jvine the Predicac with his _ 
K 3 ze 
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3et,as whenwe ſay, Manis a ſenſible body : here in this propo- 
fition, the word man is the ſubieR, and the word /eſible boajy is 
the predicat,and the Verbe x is the copulat : which copulatis not 
alwaics incident to euery propoſition, and ſpecially when the 
predicat is ſome other Verbe, and notthe Verbe ſubttantiue ;'as, 
Plato diſputeth, Sotrgtes walketh ; which;is as muchto ſay, as 
Plats is diſputing, Socratesis walking, = 

© How many waics #5 a propoſition dinided * . 

Three manner of waies;, that is, according to ſubſtance,quali= 
tie,and quantitie. According to ſubſtance thus : Of propoſitions, 
ſome are (aid to be caregoricall, that is, ſimple, and ſome hypo- 
theticall, thatis, compound, of which compoundpropofitions 
we minde not toſpeake, before we hauetreated of all things be- 
longing to a caregoricalland ſimple propoſition, which is tewoe 
fold. that is to ſay, abſolute and modal], 

What us an abſolute categoricall propoſition ? 

It is a ſpeech which affirmeth or denieth ſomething abſolute- 
ly, without any reſpe ; as whcn we ſay, God is truc, or, Euery 
man is a lier : and this is otherwiſe called of the Logicians, Propo« 

ſitio cotegorica de ineſſe. | 

How u a ſimple propoſition dinided according to qualitie ? 

Into an afhrmatiue and negatiue ptopoſtion. 

Wien is it ſaid to be affirmatine, and when negatine ? 

Itis ſaidto be afficmatiue, when the predicat is affirmed of the 
ſubic&; as when Iſay, that /ohn is learned : and that is negatiue, 
when the predicat is denied of the ſubieR; as, 70h» is not learned, 
And note, that in ſuchkinde of ſpeech, the negatiue is alwaies 
ioined tothe Verbe. --. 

How many waies ts a ſimple propoſition dimided according to guane 
titze ? ; hg 

Foure manner of waies, that is to ſay, into an vniuerſfall, parti- 
cular, indefinite, and fingular propoſition, | 

When 1s it [aid to be unimerſall ? 

When ſome vniuerfall ſigneis added to the ſubicR. 

Which words are ſaid to be vninerſallfignes? © 

Theſe: all, euery, whatſocuer,whoſoeurr,none, no body, nor 
one, noneat all, cuery where, no where, and ſach like ; as, Fuery 

manis a lier, No paan is true, © __ When 
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When cit ſaid to be a particular propoſition ? 7, |, + 

When ſome particular figne is added to the ſubie& _: 

Which call you particular ſignes ? 

Theſe : ſome, any,many, tew, and ſuchlike ; as, Someman is 
wiſe, Few are wiſe. 

When ts it ſaid to be maefinite ? 

When the ſubic& is a common word, hauing neither yniuer« 
fall nor particular figne added yntoit ; as when wee ſay, Menin 
theſe daies be giuen to great follies, 

When ts it ſaid to be ſingular ? 

When the ſubietis ſome Indinidumm, as when wee ſay, that 
Cicero is eloquent, 

What, and how many queſtions doe riſe of theſe three dinifions? 

Theſe three: that js,of what kinde ? of what qualitie ? of what 
quantitie ? in Latine thus, que ? qualss ? & quanta ? for ifit bee 
asked what kinde of propolition it is, then you muſt anſwere, 
that it is either categoricall, or hypotbeticall, that is, fimple or 
compound : and if it be demanded of whar qualiric it be, then 
_ muſt aoſwere, that it is either »ffirmatiue, ornegatiue : ifit 

c asked of what quantitie, then you muſt anſwere, that it is ti- 
ther yniuerſall, particular, indefinite, or fingular, 


CHAP. I1. 
Of the three properties belonging to 4 ſimple propoſition. 
> Hich are thoſe ? 


a\\ WW. f Theſe : Oppoſition, Equiualencie, and Con- 
> WA BAD ucrſion, 
IG What is Oppoſition? 
I S lr is therepugnancie of two ſimple propoſiti- 
Ons, having one ſelfe ſubieR, and one ſelfe predicar. 
. How many kwndes of oppoſite propoſitions be there ? 
Foure : Contrarie, Subcontraric, Contradiforie, and Subal- 
rernat. 
which are [aid to be Contrarie ? 
An yniuecfall affirmatiue,and an vniuerſall negatiue; as,Euery 
man is iuſt, No man is iuſt. 
Which are ſaid to be Subeomraric ? 
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A particular affirmatiue, and a particularnegatiue j as, Some 
; man is iuſt, Some man is not iu(t, 
Which are ſaid to be Contradiftorie ? 

Either an yniuerſall affirmative, and a particularnegatiue; or 
elſe an vniuerſallnegatiue, and a particular affirmatiue ;as, Buery 
man is iuſt, and, Some man is not iuſt : or, No man is juſt, Soine 
man is iuſt, 

Which are ſard to be Subalternat ? 

Eicher an yniuerſall affirmariue,and a particular affrmatiue,or 
elſc an vniuerſallnegatiue, and a particular negative : as, Euery 
manis iuft, and, Some manis iuſt : No manis iuſt, and, Some man 
isnot iuſt, 

All which kinde of oppoſites you may the better remember,by 
confidering with what order they are placed in this Figure fol. 
lowing. 
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CHAP. III, 
Of the Lawes and conditions belonging to theſe foure kinder of opps- 


ſites before recited: and of the diner; matter of a 
Propoſition, 


> Or the better vaderſtanding of the lawes belcn. 
ging ro the oppoſites, it ſhall bee neceſſ:rie ta 
” ſpeake ſomewhat of the matter of a propoſition, 
whereupon the ſaid lawes doe partly depend, 

How manifold i that matter ? 

Threefold, thatis to ſay, naturall, caſuall,and 
remote or ynnaturall, 

When is a propoſition ſaid to conſiſt of matter naturall? 

When the predicat agreeth with his ſubieR efſentia'ly, or at 
the leaſt neceſſarily : as when the generall kinde is ſpoken of his 
ſpeciall kinde, and the ſpeciall kinde of his Indiuiduums, orthe 
difference of his ſpeciall kinde, or the propertie of his ſubicct ; 
as, Euery man is a ſenſible body, ſohn is aman,Euery manis rea» 
ſ-nable, Euery man is apt to ſpeake, 

When is a propoſition ſaid to conſiſt of matter contingent ? 

When the predicat agreeth with bis ſubieRaccidentally, ſo as 
it may cither be, or not be; as, /obn is learned. 

When ts apropoſition ſaid to conſiſt of matter remote or unnatural ? 

When the predicatagreeth no manner of way with the ſub- 
ie; as, A manis a horſe, A man is a ſtone, &c, 

Wat are the lawes of contrarie propoſitions ? 

Contraric propoſitions can be trueno way bothtogerher; as, 
Euery man is a ſenſible body, No man is a ſenſible body : bur 
they may be both falſe, and ſpecially confifting of matter contin- 
gent; as when I ſay, Euery man is iuſt, No man is iuſt, which are 
both falſe. 

What are the lawes of ſubcontrarie propoſitions ? 

Subcontrarie propoſitions, confiſting of matter naturall, can- 
not be both falſe at once ; as, Some man is a ſenhible body, Some 
man is not a ſenſible body : but coulfiſting of matrer contingent, 
both may be ſometime true ; as, Some man is iuſt, Some man is 
not iuſt, 


What be the lawes of contraditorie propoſitions ? 
L 
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Tavſe canneirher be true norfalſe bh at once : forif one bee 
true, the other muſt 1e:ds be falſe, whether the mattec be naru- 
rall, or contingent; a3, Euery man is iut; Some m2a is not tuft: 
N- man is iuſt ; Some man is iult, 

What be the law:s of [ubalternat propoſitions ? 

If the vniuerlall be true, the particuiar muſt needs be true ; as, 
Euery man is iuſt, Ergo ſome man is iuſt ; but not contra:ily. 
Againe, if the particular befalſe, rhe vniuerſall alſo muſt needs 
be talſe; as, Some man is a one; Euery man isa ſtone, 

Waat good t5to be reaped by the k:owledge of theſe oppoſites ? 

Itteacheth ro know what ſpeeches be repugaant one to ano- 
ther, and thereby to diſcerne truth from falſhood, 


CHAP, JF1L 
Of the equiualencie of frenple propoſitions. 


Hat ts equiualencie? 

Iris the reconciling or agreeing of two pro- 
Yey poſitions, having one ſelfe ſubieR, and one ſeife 
predicate, in ſuch ſort, that though thcy be di- 
PD ucrs in words, yet they are made to bee all one 
in ſignification, 

How us ſuchreconciliationmade ? 

By the helpe of fignes, either vniuerſall or particular, that are 
of like value, and equall one.to another, andthereby make the 
ſpeeches cquall. 

G#e example, 

As thus: Who knoweth not this to be true ? Euery man know- 
eth this to be true : There is none but that knoweth thisto bee 
truc. Alltheſe are of like value, and doe fgnifie one ſelfe thing, 
Againe, Some men are wiſe, Few men are wiſe, All men are not 
wiſe, Not many are wiſe, are alſo equiualent ſpeeches. The 
Schoolemen doe giue diuers rules touching the equiualencie of 
ſpeeches ; bur ſuch as, in mine opinion, are neither neceſſarie, 
nor profitable, for that they cauſe many times barbarous, vnuſu- 
all, and intricate ſpeeches, And therefore I thinke 200d hereto 
pale them over with filence, wiſhing all men to judge the equi» 
ualencie of ſpeeches, rather by the eare, and by cuſtome of (pea- 
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biog, and by vſuall manner of caking the ſame incuery ſeuerall 


tongue or language, then by any rules, which perhaps will ſerue 
in one tongue, but not in another, 


CHAP, V. 
Of conxer ſ1on of ſimple propoſitions, 


Hat is connerſion ? | 

It is the changing or turning of the ſubieR 
and predicate, the one into the others place, 

How manifcld ;s ſmch conuer/ion ? 

i; 36 Iris threetold,thatis,fimple, by arcident, and 
by contrapofition, 

What s ſimple conuerfion ? 

It is thac whereby the termes are onely changed the one into 
the others place, the (elfeſame quantitie and qualitie being ll 
reſerved. 

What propoſitions are connerted by this manner of conuerſicx ? 

An voiverſall negariue, and particular afficmatiuc, 

Grue examples of both, 

Of the firſtthus : No vertue is diſcommendable, Ergo no dif- 
commendablething is vertue, Of the ſecond thus: Some man 1s 
a Philoſopher, and ſome Philoſopher is a man, And by this way 
ſometime vniuerſall affirmatiues may be alſo.conuerted, as thoſe 
whoſe termes are conuertible, as the ſpecial! kinde and his diffe- 
rence or propertie; as, Euery man is reaſonable, and eucry reaſo- 
nableihing is man : or, Euery man is apt to ſpeake, and euery 
thingthatis apt ro ſpeake, is man, 

What ts conuerſron by accident ? 

Itis that whereby tte rermes are changed, andalſo the quan- 
titie ofthe propoſitions, but nor the qualitie, 

What propoſitions are converted this way ? 

An vniuerſall afficmatiue into a particular affirmatiue, andan 
yniuerſall negatiue into a particular negatiue, 

Gine examples, 

Every patience is fortitude : Ergo ſome fortitude is paticnce, 
Againe :No vertuels vice: Ergoſomeyiceis not yertue, 

What ts conuer ſion by Ccontrapoſition ? 

It is that whereby neither ya_ nor qualicie is changed, 

2 bur 
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but only termes finite into termes infinite, that is to ſay, termes 
limited into termes vnlimited, 

Which call you termes infinite ? 

All Nounes hauiag ancgatiue ſet before them, as, not man, 
not beaſt, 

What propoſitions ave connerted this manner of way ? 

An vniuerſall affirmatiue into an vniuerſall afftirmatiue, anda 
particular negatiue into a particular negatine. 

Giue examples. 

Of the firſt thus: Euery man is a ſenfible body,and euery thing 
that isnota ſenſible body, is not man, Ofthe ſecond thus: Some 
yertue is not Juſtice; Ergo, ſome thing that is not Tuftice, is not 
yertue, Theſe ſpeeches in ws hauec ſome ſauour ; but tobe 
ſpoken in Latine, afrerthe Schoole manner, are very barbarous, 
or rather monſtrous, as Valerius termeth them, as to ſay, Lne- 
dam nou Inſtitia non eft nou virtus, 


CHAP. VI. 
Of a Meodall Propoſition, 


\Þ Hat ts amodallpropoſition ? 

I It is that which affirmeth or denieth ſome« 
Meg thing, not abſolutely, butin a cettaine reſpeR, 
\/@jp lort, or mood, which mood is commonly the 
TH RIA predicatin this kinde of propoſition, and all the 
reſt of the ſubict called of the Logicians, D:&nm, 

that is a mood ? 

Mood is a word determining and limiting the hgnification of 
ſome other word whereunto it is ioined, as a wiſe man, a white 
hotſe : for here this word wiſe being addedto man, doth limit 
and reſtraine the generall fignification of the word man, which 
otherwiſe oft ſelfe comprehendeth both wiſe and fooliſh, And 
thelike is to be ſaid of any other generall word, whereunto any 
ſach addition is pur: but of moods making modal! propoſitions, 
there are but theſe foure, that is, Poſſible, Contingent, Impoſii- 
ble, and Neceſlarie, 

How manifold is a modall propoſition? 

T wotold, that is, Coniun& and DifunR, 
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When i: it ſaid to be Contuntt? 

When the mood is placed either in the beginning or ending 
of a propoſition ; as, It is impoſſible that J#hnis ſicke : or thus ; 
That lobnis ficke it is poſſible, 

When ts it ſaid to be Diſiuntt ? 

When the mood is placed fo, as it diuideth the one part ofthe 
ſubieR from the other ; as, for eh» it is poſſible to be ficke : and 
the DiſiunR is ſaid many times to bertrue, when the ConiunR is 
falſe, being both made of ſelfe rermes : as for example, the Logi- 
cians affirme this to be true, A white man it is pofſibleto bee 
blacke : but this other, A white man to be blacke it is poſſible, 
they affirme to be falle. 

What maketh them ſo to doe, ſith by conſtruttion theſe two ſpeeches 
in ſenſe doe ſeeme to be all one? | 

Becauſe the mood is the Difiun&, which by parting and ſeue - 
ring the SubieR, maketh the Propoſition to ſeeme ſpoken in di. 
uers reſpects, as man to be white in onereſpeA, and blackein 
another, and fo the ſpeech to be true, 


CHAP. YIL 

Of the propoſition, equinalencie and conner/ion of modal! propoſitions. 
ESS2059-2D E told you before, that of mocall propoſitions, 
S\\/&/2 (ome were called coniundt, and ſome difiun : 
p and as for the modals difiunR, they differ butlit= 
$9 tle from abſolute propoſitions before declared. 
@ And therefore we haue here chiefly ro deale with 
oppoſition, equiualencie, and conuerhon belonging to modall 
coniun, the matter whereot being not altogether ſoneceſlarie 
as ſome men affirme, I minde to make no long ipeech thereef, 
Bur for the better vaderſtanding of oppoſhtion, cquiualencie.and 
conuerſion thereof, it is needfull firſt to declare the quantitie and 
qualitic of a modal] propefition : of both which things, theugh 
Ariſtotle maketh no mention, but only a lutle of qualitie ; yet the 
latter Writers doe neceflarily ſuppoſe modall propoſitions to bee 
mqued with quantitie and qualize : for they ſay that the mood 
weceſſarie is much like to a ſigne yniverſall affirmative; the mood 
impoſſible, ro a ligne vniuerſall negatiue ; the moods poſſible and 
contingent, which arc both of one yalue,are like to ſignes particu- 
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lar afirmatiue, Now as touching the qualitic, which is to be ei. 
ther affirmatiue, or negatiue,iike as the negatiue in abſolute pro» 
policions is wont to bee addedtorhe verbe, euen ſo in mudall 
propoſitions it is addedto the mood.,as by theexamples ſet down 
m the figure of oppoſition hereafter following ye may ecalily per- 


_— CHAP. VIII. 

Of the oppeſition of Modals. 
2224 Ow many waies are modall propoſitions ſaid to be op« 
Mi poſite ? 

YZ Theyareſaid to be oppoſite foure mannerof 
'2jes, cu2n 28 abſolure propoſitions are, tha is 
to ſay, contrarily ſu>contrarily ,contradioriy, 
and ſuba'ternately, as you ſec in this figure fol- 
lowing, wherinthe mood is ſetbefore in the place of the ſubieR, 
the better to ſhew the quantitie & qualitie of euery propokition, 
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CHAP. FE 
Of the equiualencie and connerſion of modall prepoſitions, 


e2-<R3%&2R* He Schoolemen doe affirme, that modall propo- 
a SY, fitions are eaſily made cquiualent, by reaſon that 
| 4&3 they may be vitered foure manner of waies, that 
> KAY ito ſay, two manner of waies affirmatively, and 
ee) CLYY two manner of waies negatively. The firſt way at- 
TAS oe LE R - ; - 
firmatiuely, is, when no negatiue is added either 
tothe ſubieR, ortothe mood ; as, fora man to be iuſt, it is poſ< 
ſible, contingent, impoſſible, or ncceſlarie. The ſecond way af- 
firmatiuely, is, when the negatiuc is added to the verbe of the 
ſubi-&, rhe mood remaining (till affirmative ; as, for a man nor 
ro be ;uſt,ir is poſſible,contingent,&c. The fi: way negatiuely, 
is, when the negariue is only added to the mood ; as,a manto be 
iuft,ic is nor pcſſible,contingent,&c.The ſecond way negatively, 
is, when the negatiue is both added to the verbeof the ſubieR, 
and alſoto the mood ; as, a man norto be iuſt, ir is not poſſible, 
contingent, &c, which is all one and cquiua'entro this affirma- 
tive propoſition, ſaying, that fora manto beiuſt, it is poſſible, 
contingent,&c. for two negztiues, as well in the Latinerongue, 
as in ours,do alwaies make an affirmatiue, Again,as touching the 
cou:rion of modalpropofitions,they fay,that the difiunR being 
like to an abſolute or fimple propolition, may be converted both 
fimply and per accidens; but the conwn&t ſuffereth no conuerſton : 
& though the Scroolemen do ſer down divers & manitoldrules, 
and haue jnuenecd cheſe 4,words of Art, thatis, PURPURE A, 
ILTACE, AM ABLMUS,EDENTUL1, attributing as welto 
the yowels, as to the conſonants thereof, certaine Fgrfications, 
for the better vnderſtanding & bearing in memorite the cquiua. 
lencies & conucrſions ofthe ſaid modal propoſitions: yet becaule 
ja mine opinion they are mcre meet to breed prepcſterous,intri- 
cate & barbarous ſpeeches, then to ſerueto ary other gocd pure 
poſe, I thinke it better ro paſſe them over with filence, thento 
trouble your memorie therwich:wherfore Jeauing them #s things 
ſuperfiuous,I minde now to treat of an hypothericail or copound 


propoſition, & of al the neceſlarie accidents therunto belonging, 
| CHAP, 
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CHAP. X. 
Of a componnd or hypotheticall propoſition, 


WP Hat is acompound propeſition ? 

5 d Tris that LIT iNeth of ewo or more ſim- 
AS P/ey plc propoſitions, coupled together with ſome 
EN ESP coniunRion, 
Eee How manifold i it? 
Threefold, Conditionall, Copulatiue, and DibunQtiuc. 

When ts it ſaid to be conditionall ? 

When the coniunQion [f is ſet before any fample propoſition, 
as thus : If it be a man, itis a ſenſible body. 

When ts it ſaid to be copulatine? 

When two ſimple propoſitions are ioined together with a con- 
iunRion copulative, as, God is true, and man is a lier, 

When ts it ſaidto be diſiun@ine ? 

When two fimple propoſitions are ioined together with a 
conjunction difiunCtiue, as thus ; Eitherit is day, or night, 

Of how many parts doth a compound CR conſiſt ? 

Oftwo, that is, ofthe antecedent, and of the conſequent ? 

Which call youthe antecedent? 

Thar which followeth next after the coniunRion, as thus : If 
it be iuſtice, it is a vertue:here this ſpeech, If it be iuftice, is thean- 
tecedent, andthe reſt of the ſpeech, thatis to ſay, it is a vertue, is 
the conſequent:and ſo it ſhould be, though the words were con- 
trarily placed, as thus :Itis a vertue,if ir G iuftice, 

What things are to be confidered in hypothetical propoſitions ? 

Theſe : Firſt, whether they haue any quantxie, or qualitie x 
then, whether any oppoſition, equiualence, or converſion doe 
belong to them, or not : thirdly, howto know the truth or fall. 
hood of euery ſuch propoſition, be it conditionall, copulatiue, or 
diſiunRiue. Andfirſt, as touching quantitie, they haue none at 
all : for quannitie is to be meaſured by fignes yniuerſall, or parti- 
cular, which are only incident to the ſubieRts of categoricall pro- 
poſitions : but qualitie they have, in that they affirme or denie 
ſome thing, by reaſon whereof there may be contradiRion in 


hypo- 
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hypothericall propoſnions, but it cannot bee properly ſaid, 
that they be either contrarie, ſubcontrarie, or ſubalternar, for 
that they are without quantitie ; for want whereof they nei- 
ther doe aptly admit oppoſition, equiualence, or conuerſion, 
but onely contradiction. 

How + that Contradition to be vnaerſtood ? 

By reaſon of affirmation, or negation ; which, as in ſimple 
propoſitions is to be taken on the behalfe of the verbe copula- 
tiue, andnot of the ſubiect or predicate: ſo in compound 
propohiions, it is to be taken on the behalte of the coniunRi- 
on, hauing a negatiue ſet before it; and yet not of euery con- 
junction , but onely of that conjunction conditionall, If : 
whereof I cannot aptly giue you any example in our natiuc 
tongue, becauſe it is contrarie to our naturall and yſuall ſpeech, 
to put a negatiue before the coniunction, It ; and therefore I 
leaue to ſpeake thereof any further : and to ſay the truth, it ma- 
keth but a [trange kinde of ſpeech in the Latine rongue, and I 
belecue is ſeldome yſed in any diſputation : as to fay thus, 
Non /i animal ef, homo eft : or, Non fi lux eſt, dies eſt : both 
which are ſaid to be negatiue ſpeeches, according to the rule 
before giuen, becauſe the negatiue is ſet before the coniuncti- 
on /5, and by vertue thereof (as the Schoolemen fay) maketh 
the whole propoſition to be negatiue. 


CHAP. AL. 


Of the truth and fu/ſhood of Hypothetical propofuttons, and firſt, 
of the Contitionall. 


"D Ht i to be conſidered, to know the truth or falpood 
2 of Conditrwall Propoſitions ? ; 

> Firlt, whether they be affirmative orncga- 
tive : for in the afhrmariues it fiifhcerth, that 
the one part doth neceflarily follow of the 0- 
ther, as thus : IF it be a man, it is a ſenſible body: and it ma- 
keth no matter, though the parts ſcuerally taken, be both tale, 
ſo as the Contequent be good : as, It atrcebea man, atrecis 
a ſenfible bodice 2 for though both theſe parts be talſe, yer the 
M Conſcquent 
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Conſe quent conditionally is true : for a conditionall Propofi- 
tion hath no regard to the truth of theparts , but onely that 
the Conſequent may neceſſarily follow of the Antecedent, 

How is the truth of the negatine Propoſition to be knowng ? 

By the Conſequent: for if the Conſequent bee notrightly 
inferred of the antecedent, then the negatiue is true, as thus : 
it followeth not that becauſe a Lyon is a ſenſible body , that 
therefore a Lyon is a man. 


Of the truth and falſhood of propeſitions copulatine. 
V Hen ts a copulatine Propoſition ſaid to be true or falſe! 


It is faidto be true, when both the parts bee true, 
as when I ſay, God is true, andmanis alyar: againe it is ſaid 
to be falſe, when either one partor both parts be falſe :as when 
Iſay, man'is aſenfible bodie, and God is not a Spirit. Here be- 
cauſe the firſt partis true, and the ſecond part falſe, the whole 
Propofition is ſaid to be falſe. Iris faid alſoto be falſe, when 
both parts are falſe, as thus; Man is true, and God is alyar, 
Heere both parts be falſe. 

What kinds of propoſitions are wont to bee referred to this ce- 

ulatine ? 

Thoſe which they call Temporall, Locall, by fimilitude 
and cauſall : as of timerhus, When a penitent finner pray- 
eth, then God heareth him, Of place thus , Where two or 
three are gathered together in the Name of the Lord, he is in 
the midſt of them, By fimilitude thus, As a man dealeth with 
his neighbour,ſo will God deale with him. Of the cauſe thus, 
Becauſe the Sunne ſhinerh, itis day. And therefore certaine 
Aduerbes as theſe, When, Where, Vnrill, folong as,as,ſo as, 
for, therefore, betauſe and ſuch like, haue the ſignification 
ſometime of the ConiunRtion(And) and ſometime of the Con- 
iunRtion (If). 


O/ the truth and falſhoode of d;ſcnntlines. 


VE belongeth property to diſunitine Propeſitions ? 
To conliſt of repugnant parts, according - the 
igni- 
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Fgnification of Coniun&ions difiunRive, ſuch as theſe bee, 
velor eyther, or elſe, and ſuch like : as eyther itis day,or it is 
night, whereof the one deſtroyeth the other : forif the one 
be, the other can not be : and therefore they can not bee both 
erue: but they may be both falſe, if there be any mean betwixt 
the two contraries : as when wee fay, This woman is eyther 
white or blacke, both thele are falſe, if ſhe be browne,which 
is a meane colour berwixt white and blacke. But the later 
writers affirme the difiunctiue to bcetrue, if any oneor 
both of the parts bce true, as thus, Eyther a man is 
a ſenſible body, or elſe a tree is a Subſtance: 
and to bee falſe when both parts bee 
falſe, as Eyther a man is 
true, or God is a 


lyar, 


T he end of the third Booke of Logicke. 
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Of Places, 


8 Hough immediately after the Treatiſe of a 

} Prepoſition, the old men are wont to deale 

> with the order of reaſcning called eArgu- 

\&Y mentation,and with the ſormes thereof: yet 

pe ſith by order of Nareit is meete to finde 

3 ont matter, before wee goe about to forme, 

A\ D) frame ororder the ſame, and that the mat- 

oF EF? ter of proning any Dneſtion us to be fetched 

from certaine ccmmon Places, 1 thought it beſt to treat firſt of thoſe 
| Plazes, and then to ſhew the order of reaſoning, 

What & a place? 

A Place is a marke or token, ſhewing from whence any 
_— apt to proue the Queſtion propounded, is to bee 
taKen, 

What difference is betwixt eArgument and Argumentation? 
| Argument is the bare proofe or meane terme which is in- 
; vented by him that diſputeth, to prove the truth of the Queſſti- 


on : but Argumentation is the yholereaſcnipg ir (clic, of what 
M ; forme 
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forme ſo euer it be, comprehending both the Queſtion, and al. 
ſo the proofe thereof : whereof we ſhall ſpeake hereafter in his 
proper place ,and giue you examples of both, 

How manifold is Place ? 

Two-fold, the one of perſons, the other ofthings : the or- 
der and diſtribution of both which,you may plainly ſec in the 
Table following, 

To what end ſerneth this manifold diniſron ? 

That the diſputers may the more perfe&Mly know the pow- 
er and proper nature of euery ;Argument, according to the 
great or little force of the Place, from whence ſuch Arguments 
are fetched, 

How is Place dinided according to the Schoolemen ? 

Into two kindes, the one called Maxim, and the other diffe- 
rence of Maxim. 

What is Maxim ? 

It is a generall rule approued and recciued of all Logicians, 
in ſuch ſort as no man will deny the ſame , as of contrarie 
things there muſt needs bee contrarie conſequents. Againe, 
Whatſoeuer agrecth with the thing defined,agreeth alſo with 
the Definition of the ſame: and ſuch like, 

What ts the difference of Maxims ? 

Itis the proper name of euery Place whereby one Maxim is 
known from another, and to what place euery Maxim belong- 
eth,as from the Contrary,from the Definition, from the thing 
defined: for by theſe names and ſuch like, wee know ro what 
Place euery Maxim belongeth, 

To what end ſerneth this dimiſion ? 

The Maxims ſcrue as ſhoote-ankers,and as places of refuge, 
when the aduerſarie ſhall deny our Concluſion : againe the 

difterences bcing few in number, doe cauſe the multitude of 
Maxims to bethe more eaſily kept in memory, 


The 


The Table of Places. 


- Name, fleche,birth, nation, ſex,or kinde,age,educat on, 


f * A babite of the body,a —_— of the —_— ay”. 
L Yeondition of life,diet, Rudy,or exerciſe,atts done,death, 2 
S wondcrs moe before Heath, or after death, monu- ( T be Defpnition, and the things cefined, 
= nents left of things done,or written,and kinde of Fuxt- = _ > ana nt mn pa 
S Corals ſbewing bow well or exill the perſons as belowed, as aþy n Sg Ms 
Inward (Of the ſubMlance it ſelfe, which The Matler,ard the thing made, 
| Places be | be thee, < The F orme, axd the tbing ſormed: 
| either The general hind,es bis [| eciall kin 1, 
The Difference and bis propertie, 
| The whole, and bis parts Integrall. 
| . P rincipall, and #ot principal, 
| [Generaticn, and the thing ingendred. 
Corruption, and the thixg corrupted, 
f Vre ,A b uſes 
X Subufts, 
or, of things accompanying Sub- 1, ents and aflions. 
v ſtance, as theſe Appoſition. 
& C8 C: mon Accidents, 
E = Signes and circumſtances, as time, 
br | D > place, and meant;&c. 
by EE | | ; : Relatines. 
Saf Sv The Cane E fficient,and bis effe.\ coutravies. 
| [a S YL The End, and the thing ended, S privatives, 
. © G The foure Oppoſetes, as Contradifiorice. 
S _ | Things duers in kiud, called in Latine, Diſparara. 
K theſe Compariſon, as more or leſſe, From the Comparatiue to the Super« 
' & | Like, or unlike. latine. 
'S Example and Compariſon. From the Poſitiue to the Coparatine. 
| = | Alſo to Compariſon may be added < From two Poſitiues totwo Compards» 
J.L theſe places, lives. 
w { Proportion, From two Poſatiues to two Super ies. 
E Changed proportion. C lines, and contrariwiſe, 
[- D1ſproportion. 
| 'L Charged Diſproportion. 
| Tranſlation of Figwratine ſpecchs 
Or meane » Coniugates, 
« | places bee b: aſes. 
$ & beſe three 9 Diuifion, 
| = < Fore-indgemmis. All which ſix places are comprebended under the place 
'S & Q Kumers.” of Authoritie,as you may ſee in the Table of Authoritie 
'S.& Jrormentes, hereafter following, in which Table are ſet downe the 
z S Yntingss ſaid inartificiall; laces, together with the definitions 
EF 04th. aud wſt thereof, | 


Fiineſſes, 
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CHAP. II 
Of the Places of Perſons. 


Pd [ue examples of all the Places of per ſons, 

* Thoughthe Places of perſons may bee very 
wel applyed to the place of common Accidents 
hereafter following , becauſe they eyther goe 
before, accompany, or follow the ſubiecs 
whereynto they doe belong : yet becauſe there 
is a difference betwixt perſons and things, and that the Places 
before mentioned in the Table of perſons, doe more properly 
belong to Perſons, then to things, I thought ir beſt to giue 
you examples of euery Place belonging to the perſon, before 
come to treate ofthe Places of things, and firſt of the name, 
then of the ſtocke and family, and ſo forrh, 

Of the name. 

Of this Place you may reaſon eyther in praiſe or diſpraiſe 
more probably then trucly , as to ſayrhus : his name is Good- 
man: Ergo he oughtto be a good man, for that name impor- 
teth good. I did once fee an euill woman executed at Ty- 
borne, whoſe name was Sweepeſtake, which name was anſwer. 
able to her propertic, which was to ſweepe all her louers pur. 
ſes {6 cleane as ſhe could, Cicero did not let to ſcoffe in like 
manner with Verres the Roman extortioner, againſt whom he 
made ſo many inueyghing Orations, ſaying many times, that 
he had not his name for nought: for Verres was as much toſay 
as a ſweeping thicfe, deriued of the verbe verro, which in Eng+ 
liſh is to ſweepe. 

Of the ſtacks or birth, 

Ofthis Place you may reaſon thus : Hee had ſtrong parents : 
Ergo he is ſtrong. Hee came of an enill race: Ergoit is no mar- 
vell though he be euill diſpoſed, 

Of the nation, 

He is ot the Tland of (rete or Candy: Ergo he is a lyar. Hee 

is a Flemming, Ergo a drunkard, He is an Engliſhman; Ergo a 
glutron, He is an Italian; Ergo a difkewbler, | of 
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Of the ſex or kinde, 


It is the promiſe of a woman, Ergo not to be performed or 
truſted, 

Of the age. 

Heis but an Infant, Ergo not malicious, He is young of 
age,and therefore to be pardoned, 

Of education, 

He was euill brought vp,and therefore can not be good, 

Of the habit of the boay. 

He is bigge ſet, Ergo he is ſtrong, He is red headed, Ergo e- 
uill conditioned, 

Of the off. ions of the minde, 

He is giuen to exceſſe and ryot, Ergo he is not temperate or 
modeſt: to this place may be referred all manner of yertues and 
vices, 

Of the ſtate,calling ,or condition of life, 

Heis a bond man: Ergohe can neither ſuenor be ſued, 

Of ajet. 

He loueth to fare delicately,and to lie ſoft : Ergo hee is laſ- 
C1ULOUS, 

Of ſtudie or exerciſe, 

He is very ſtudious and applyeth his booke : £rgo no volup- 
tuous man, 

Of things done. 

Pompey hath had many proſperous andnoble vitories:Erge 
he js moſt meete to be ſent as General of the war againſt y- 
thridates. 

Of death, 

The death of Scipio was much lamented of the Romans, Ergo 
he was dearely beloued of the Romans. Such a one ſuffered 
death moſt conſtantly for Chriſts ſake, Ergo hee was a good 
Chriſtian, 

Of things chancing after death, 

Honourable Monuments were ſet vp by the people of Reme 
in the honour of /#/:#s Ce ar after his death, ergo he was hono- 
redand beloued of al! the people of Rome in his life time.There 
were great earthquakes, and dead bodies did ariſe immediatly 


N after 
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after the death of Chriſt, ergs lice was the Sorne of God, and 
was yniuſtly condcetaned, 
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Ofthe Places of thinys, and firſt of artificiall Places, 


PM is Ha: Le «rtificiall Places ? 
> £4 Artif Alt Pac, s ar2 chofe wherein are contai » 
Fr vel. ol ach Arguments as of their owne force 
Ez OG — «51 nawre arenbleco prove or difproue:which 
RY wo divide; Ti \.} before) into inward,out- 
ward $396 1:79: P; 

Wat at: ' 

Inward Pl2ces 36 cole which veeld Arguments either ap- 
pertain! ng £0 \ car nature and ſubBianceof thematterin queſti- 


on,or elle rotuch things as doe accompany the ſubſtance and 
nature of the thing, 

Which be the Places of $ whitaxce ? 

Theſe,Definition andthe thing defined, together wirtl: the 
ret rehearſed before in the Table. 


Of Definition and the thing defined. 
\ Hat is Defwnition ? 


It is that which AY and propcily Je- 
clareth the natiice of any ing, by ſhewing the ſuvRantiall 
parts there 

Have, y A136) 1 reaſon j1 ſrors ths place ? 
Both aff ation! iy an: | negatiuely, aſwell from the $1151 20 
2; ne Predica are of the Quieltion, Afﬀfirmatiuely thus, Eue-y 
rc:lonavle body i; apt to learne letters, Fro» man is {pt ec 
learne letters. "Ton1riely thus, No varealonuble body is 
apttolcarne itters, #779 no brute beaſt is apt to _ lot 
ecrs. 
12t be the ,” x 1; or generallyales of this Place? 
| TacM ; (alt (30 boſe, t That ſoeuer agreethy: th tis : Jef: . 
tion, 28:0!): rich tag thing defined; and contrariwiic whaot- 
{ocur 
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foeuer agreeth not with the definition, agreeth not with the 
thing defined. 
: at is the thing defined? 
+ That, whoſc nature and propertie is declared in the defini- 

tion, 

How may 4 man reaſon from thus place? 

Both affirmatively and negatiuely:affirmatiuely, as Peter is 
a man : E7gohe is areaſenable body, Negatiuely,as an Ape is 
no man: Er7gean Ape is no reaſonable body. 

What be the Maxms of this Place ? 

Whatſocuer agreeth with the thing defined, agrecth alſo 
with the definition thereof: and whatſoeuer agreeth not with 
the thing defined, agrecth not with the definition of the ſame. 


Of Deſcription, and the thing deſcribed. 


VV Hat i: Deſcription ? 
It is a ſpeech declaring what _ is, by ſhewing 


the properties and accidents whereby it differeth from other 
things. 

Hew Way amanreaſon from thu Place ? 

Both affirmatiuely and negatiuely : affirmatively thus,Euec- 
ric laudable habite adorneth his poſſeſſor: Ergo vertue ador- 
neth his poſſeſſor:negatiuely thus,no laudable habite ſhamerh 
his owner or poſſefſor : Ergo no yertue ſhameth his owner or 
poſleſſor. 

What 5: the thing deſeribed? 

Itis ther whole properties cither naturall or accidentall are 
declared in the deſcription, 

How are argamentito be fetchedfrom this Place? > 

Both affirmariuely and negatiucly : affirmatively thus, This 
beaſt is foure footed, hauing long cares and whole feer: ergo it 
is an Aſle : negatively thus ; This foure footed beaft hath no 
long cares nor whole feete : Ergoitis no Ale, 

When are arguments to be confated,being fetobed fro theſe places? 

When the definition or deſcription is nottrue or proper to 


the thing defincd or deſcribed, 
G N 3 Of 
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Of Interpretation and the thing interpreted. 


vV Hat is [nterpretation ? 
I 


tis the declaring ofa name leſſe knowne by ano. 
ther that is more knowne, as thus, Ieſus is as much to ſay as a 
Sauiour, a Philoſopher is a louer of wiſedome. 

Wat ts the thing interpreted ? 

That which is | Aro x by the Interpretation, as this word 
Teſus to be a Sauiour,or this word Philoſopher to bee a louer 
of wiſedome. 

How may aman reaſon from this place ? 

Both afhcmariuely and negatiuely , if the tearmes bee con. 
uertible. Affirmatiuely thus : He is alouer of wiſedome : Ergo 
a Philoſopher. Negatiuely thus : He is no louer of Wiſdome : 
Ergono Philoſopher. 

What be themaxims of theſe two places? 

The Maxims of theſe Places are like, for whatfoeuer agree- 
eth with the one,agreeth with the other,and contrariwile, 


Of the Place of Matter,and of the thing made, 
V Hat is Matter ? 


That whereof any thing is made, as Siluer is the mat- 
ter of a Siluer Cup,and the Cup is the thing made,called of the 
Logicians materiatum, 

How «© Matter dinided ? 

Into Matter permanent, and Matter tranſient. 

What 1s Matter permanent ? 

It is that which remaineth in the thing made,retaining till 
both nature ad name,as ſtone and timber is the matter of an 
houſe, 

What is Matter tranſient ? 

Itis that which being changed,doth not returne againe in- 
to his firſt nature : as flower and water being made bread, 
will neuer be flower and water againe. 

How are ar :1umentto be fetched from Matter permanent ? 

Both xfhrmatiuely and negatiuely : afhcmatively thus, Here 
is timber,lime and ftone: Ergo here may be an houſe;negatiue- 


ly 
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ly thus, Here is neither timber, lime noxflone > Ergt hese 5s 1.0 
houſe. 

How ave arguments to be fetched from Matter tranſient ? 

Affirmariuely, but not negatiuely, 8s heere is water and 
meale : Ergo here may be bread : but you can not ſay,bere is no 
meale : Ergo here is no bread : for the matter permanent being 
taken away,the effe& thereof is alſo taken away : but this 
Maxime taketh no place in matter tranſient, ynlefle the Argu- 
ment be made by the preterpertect Tenſe of time paſtas thus : 
Here was no meale : : Ergohere is no bread, 

Wrat be the Maxims of this Place ? 

The marrer being ſet downe,the effe& alſo may bee accor. 
ding tothe difference ofthe marrer, 
How may werea; (onfrom theth ung made tothe matter ? 

In matter permanent you may reaſon from the preſent Tenſe 
tothe preſent Tenſe, thus : Heere are iron weapons: Erge heere 
is tron, But in matter tranſient wee muſt reaſon from the pre. 
ſent rime to the time paſt, thus ; here is bread: Zrgo heere hath 
been meale. 

What be the EMaxims of this Place ? 

The thing made of matter permanent being ſet downe, tie 
matter alſomuſt needs be:and the thing made of mraticr rallile 
ent being {et downe,the matter therot muſt needs hauc been, 

How may you «lle reaſon from theſe two Places? 

By adding theſe two adieQiues (good or euill) as thus: The 
houle is pood : Ergothe timber and ſtone was good : forthe 
coodnes or defect of the matter permanent, ſheweth the pre- 
ſent goodnefle or defect of the thing made : and any good or 

evill thing made of Matter tranſient, proueth the Matter to 
haue been o00d or euill, 


Of the Places of Farme and ſbape. 


Ly Hat is Forme ? 
Forme is that which giveth ſhape and being to the 
thing formed, whereof alſo the thing taketh his name, as the 


ſoul: of mgn is the forme,and man is the thing formed, 
N 3 H.w 
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How is Forme divided? 
CMortall,as the ſoule 
CForme ſubſtantiall, which is | of a bruite beaſt, 
the firſt being or ſhape of< # 4.49 


Into < anything,and that is either | Or immortall,as the 
t ſoulc of man. 

, And into Forme accidentall, which is a meere ac- 
cident, called of the Logicians Abſtratum, as whiteneſle or 
blackneſle. 

Hew are arguments to be fetched from the Forme and the thing 

formed? 

Two waies,afhirmaciucly from the ſubſtantiall forme, thus : 
Here is the ſoulc ofa beaſt: Er70 here is a bealt : from the ac. 
cid-ntall forme thus : Heere is whitenefle : Ergo here is ſome 
white thing: from the ſubſtantiall thing formed thus : The 
beaſt is here : Ergo his (oule is heere: of the accidentall thing 
formed thus : Here is ſome white thing : Ergo heere is white- 
neſſe: Negatiuely from the ſubſtantiall forme thus : Here is no 
ſoule of a beaſt: Ergo here is no beaſt: of the accidenrall forme 
thus : Heere is no whitenes : Ergo heere is no white thing : of 
the ſub(tanriall thing formed thus : The beaſt is not here : Er- 
go his ſoule is not here : of the accidentall thing formed thus : 
Here is no white thing: Ergo here is no whitenes, 

Rehearſe the Maxim: whereupon theſe arghments are grounded, 

The Maxims bee theſe, where Forme is either preſent or 
wan:ing,th2 thing tormed alſo muſt needs be eitherpreſent 
or wanting, and contrariwiſe, Yetthis Maxim faileth inthe 
ſorme of man, tor the {oule intelleiue may bee, and yet no 
man,vnlefſe you reaſon trom the inbeing of the Forme in the 
Subie&, as, Inthe body is a reaſonable foule : Ergo it is a man: 
for cueric Subiect hath his name and being in his ſhape or 
forme,as hath been ſaid before, 

Of the generali kinde. - 


vV Fat ts generallkinde ? 
It is that which comprehendeth many things diffe- 
ring 


Ll 
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ring in ſpeciall kinde, as hath beene ſaid before, -' 

How are Arguments tobe fetched from the generall kinde tothe 
ſpeciall kinde ? 

Both afhrmatiuely 2nd negatiuely:affirmatively thus, Fuery 
rertue is to be dein 4 : FrgoIuftice is to be defred, Negatiue- 
ly thus, Novice is © be praiied : Ergo drunkennes is not to be 
praiicd, 

Rehearſe the Iixims belonging tothe generall kinde ? 

To what kinde focucr 2greerh the generall kivd being vni- 
werſa!ly taken thatis to izy) pronounced with ſome vniverſall 
hgae,a: All,Euery or None,to the fame the ſpeciall kind doth 
allo 21:20 2 304 wharloeuer agreeth not with the generall 
kiode vriitortoily raken,agreeth not with the ſpeciall kind: for 
ifno vajucriali 1:50 be added to the generall kinde, you can- 
not realun :2thrmatiucly, but onely negatiuely, thus : It is no 
ſenftble« body: E-g- it is no man: but you cannot reafon ſo afhr- 
matinely, as to ſay thus, It is a ſenſible body : Ergoit is a man : 
becauſe the vniverſal figne All, or Every,is wanting. 

How many Places acth this Plareof generall hinde comprehend * 

Foure, (that is to ſay) All or every in quantitie, All or every 
in reſpc&, All or euery in place, All orevery in time, 

Wi:at is All or eucry m quantitie ? | 

[t is when an vniuerſall ſigne is added to the generall kin), 
as euery plant liveth, therefore enery trce liueth, 

WW hes: 15 it all or CHETY (TY? rett ? 

When any generali !:i is vr derflood in ſome reſpe®, ard 
that the generall figailicarion thereof is reſtrained by ſome 

ord added vnto it, or by tome fecret meaning limiting the 
-me,as a white beaft,a 200d man:tor this word white reitrai- 
»cth the general fignifica:ion of beaſt, and this word goow! r!ie 
nerall fignification of man, 

G1+2 cxamples of th:s place, 

©:0d gaue his holy ſpirit to all faithfull men: Ergo to his A- 


f 
yY 
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"rat is alloy enery in place? 
'c j5 when thegenerall kinde is an aduerbe of place, i1g- 
'y.ng cuery where or no where, as Iuſtice is no where 
truly 
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truly executed ; Ergo neither in Frauce nor in England, 

Waat zs all or euery in ture ? | 

It is when the generall kinde is an aduerbe of time, ſignify. 
ing eucr orneuer,as God is alwaies with vs : Ergo now at this 
preſent, 

What maxim doe belong to theſe places? 

The fare that doe belong to the generall kinde vniverſally 
taker, before mentioned, by vertue whereof you may reaſon 
both affirmatiuely and negatiuely,as I ſaid before, 


Of the ſpeciall kind, 


Ow are arguments ts be fetched from the ſpeciall kinde to the 
generall kinds ? 

Affirmatiuely,but negatively thus; It is a man : Ergo it is a 
{crfible body, But now you cannot ſay,it it no man : Ergo it 
15 No ſenfible body : for it may be a horſe, or ſome other {enſ1- 
ble thing. | 

Woat be the maximes belonging to the ſpeciall kinde ? 

Where the ſpeciall kind is,there the generall kinde muſt al. 
ſoneeds be : againe, all the ſpeciall kinds being taken away, 
the generall kinde is alſo taken away, 


Of the place of Difference. 


| vs ts place is comprehended vnde1 the place of definition, for dif- 
ference 15 a goodpart of the definition, and yet for order ſake 1 
han: thought good to place ut next to the generall kinde and ſpeciall 
kinde before taught, 

How may a man rea{on from this place ? 

Both affirmatiuely and negatiucly, as an Oyſter hath fee- 
ling : Ergoitis a ſenſible body,a horle hath no reaſon: Ergo he 
iS No man, 

Waat be the maximes m this place ? 

Whatſocuer agreeth with the ſpeciall difference, agreeth 
with the thing that hath that difference, and whatſocuer diſa- 
orceth with the ſpeciall difference, diſagreeth with the thing 
ehat hath that difference,for they be conuertible, / 

O 
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Of the place of Propertze, 
H Ow may aman reaſon from this place ? 


This place is contained ynder the place of Deſcription 
before ſhewed. And from hence you may reaſon both afhrma. 
tively and negatiuely,as thus ; He is apt toſpeake : Ergohee 
isaman; Heis nor apt to ſpeake : Zrgohe is no man, 

What be the maxims of this place ? 

Whatſoeuer agreeth with the propertie, agreeth alſo with 
the thing that hath that propertie, And whatſocuer diſagreeth 
with the property,diſagreeth alſo with the thing whereto ſuch 
propertie belongeth, for they be convertible, 


Of the place of whole Integral. 


V Hat ts whole Integrall ? 
That which confiſteth of parts hauing quantitie, 

How may we reaſon from the whole to enery particular part ? 

Affirmariuely,but not negatiuely,thus ; Itis a houſe: Ergo 
it hath foundation, walles and roofe: but you cannot reaſon fo 
negatiuely from the whole to euery particular part, as to ſay 
thus ; Here is an Houſe : Ergo here is no foundation or walles. 

Woat be the maxims of this place? 

If the whole be,cuery principall part muſt necds be : bur if 
the whole be wanting, ſome principal part muſt needs be wan- 
ting,though not all : for the houſe might be wanting, and yer 
the walles and foundation may ſtill remaine, 


Oftbe place o f Integrallparts, 


V Hat ts an Integrall part,and bow #5 it diwided ? 

It is that which certaine other parts make yp the 
whole,and ſuch Integrall part is cither principall,ornot prin- 
cipall, 

Define theſe two parts? 
The principall is that without the v hich the whole cannor 


be, as the licad or belly of a liuing body,or as the foundation, 
O wales, 
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walles,or couering of an houſe, The part not principall is that 
without the which the whole may ſtand, as a houſe without 
dores or windowes : or the body may live without hands or 
feete. 

H ow may we reaſon from the principall part to the whole ? 

Negatiuely thus; Hcere is no foundation or walles : Ergo 
here is no houſe : but you cannot reaſon ſo of the part not 
principall, but onely in hauing reſpe& ro the perfection of the 
whole,as thus; Heere is neither dores nor windowes : Erge 
the houſe is not perfect, 

Woat be the maxims of thisplace ? 

If any principall part be wanting,the whole cannot bee, If 
any part not principall be wanting the whole is vnperfeR, 


Of the places of thing: acccmpanying Subitance. 
VyY#- s5 the place of things accompanying Subſtance ? 


| Ir is that which comprehenderh ſuch arguments az 
2re not fetched from the ſubſtance of the thing it ſelfe, but 
from that which accompanieth the ſubſtance thereof, 
which be thoſe places ? 
Theſe : Generation,the thing ingendred : Corruption,the 
thing corrupted: Vſe,Subic, Adiacents, Actions, Oppoſition, 
common Accidents, and Circumſtances and ſuch like. 


Of the place of G eneration, and of the thing engendred. 


VY Hat is Generation ? 
It is the ficſt being or ſpringing of any thing. 

How are ar gwments to be fetched from Generation to the thing 
engendred ? 

Affirmatiuely thus : It was good that Chriſt was borne: £r- 
£o Chriſt was good ; It was euill for Rome that Catiline was 
borne : Ergo, Catilme was euill to Rowe, 

What be the Muxims of thirplace? 

Thoſe things whole generation is good, muſt needs bee 
po—_—_ thole things whoſe generation is cuill,muſt necdes 


e evill. 
How 
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How may we reaſon from the thing engenared to the Generation? 
Aftirmatiuvely thus : Catiline was euill to Rowe : Ergo, the 

birth of Catiline was euill to Rowe, 

What be the maxims of thus place? 
If the thing engendred be either good or euill,the generati- 
on thereof muſt needes be alſo either geod or euill, 


Of Corruption,and the thing Corrupted, 


VV Hs is Corruption? 

Corruption is contrary to Generation, and is the de- 
ſtruRion of the thing engendred, and the thing deſtroyed is 
ſaid to be corrupted. 

How may we reaſon from Corruption,to the thing Corrupted? 

Thus : To execute theeues and murtherers, is profitable to 

the Common-wealth : Ergo,theeues and murtherers arc hurt- 
full to the Common-wealth. The death of Virgs/ was a great 
loffe to learning: Ergo,Vir.wasa great furtherance to learning. 

How may we reaſon frem the thing Corrupted,to the Corruption? 

Afﬀirmatiuecly thus : Uirgil was a great furtheranceto lear- 
ning : Erge,the death of Virgil was a great lofle to learning. 

What be the maxim of theſe twoplaces? 

Thor: things whereof the end and deftruQtion is laudable, 
muſt needs of themſelues be pernitious and hurrfull. And con. 
trariwiſe,thoſe things whoſe ende and deſtruQtion is hurrfuil, 
muſt needs of themſclues be good and profitable, Againe, of 
good things,the loſſe Is evill, and of euill things, the loſle is 
good : but in reaſoning from theſeplaces,you mult take heede 
that as well the Corruption,as the thing corrupted, bee abſo. 
Jutely good,or euill of i ſelfe, and not by Accident:for jt were 
no good argument to reaſon thus; The death of Chriſt was 
good : Ergo, Chriſt was vill : for his death was good by acci- 
dent for our ſaluation,and not for any crime that was in him, 
Moreouer,you muſt beware that you vſe nor one ſelf padone 
both in your antecedent, & in your conſequent:for if good be 
the predicate in the antecedet,cuill muſt be the predicate in the 
conſequent,and if evil be the predicate inthe — 
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muſt be the predicate in the conſequent : for this kinde of rea- 
ſoning conſiſteth of contraries, 


Of We. 


V Hat is vſe? 

Vſe is the apt applying of euery thing to his proper 
ende,as the yſc of wine to comfort the ſtomack, and ro reioyce 
the heart of man. 

How may we reaſon from this place ? 

Affirmatiuely thus : the vſe of wine is good : Ergo, wine is 
00d: the vſe of art Magick is euill: Ergo,the art it ſelfe is euill, 

What be the maxims of thuplace? 

That thing is good or cuill, whereof the vſe is good or euill, 

What is to be obſerned in this kind of reaſoning ? 

Two things : firſt,thatthe oy whereof wee ſpeake, haue 
ſome good or euill yſe of it ſelfe abſolutely, and not by acci- 
dent : ſecondly,rhat we take not the abuſe in ſtead of the right 
vie,asto ſay, Wine will make men drunke : Ergo,wine is not 
o00d, 

Whereto ſere moſt chiefly theſe three places liſt mentioned(that 
# to ſay) the place of Generation,of C orruption :andof V(e? 

They chiefly ſerue to proue the naturall goodneſle or cuil- 
neſle of any thing. 


Of the SubieR, 


Ow t this word Subiett here taken? 
H For that whereunto accidents and aQtions do belong : 
and hauing to ſpeake here of common accidents, I thought it 
good to ſpeakefirſt of the Subjects, becauſe all manner of Ac- 
cidents muſtneedes cleaue to one Subiect or other. 

How may we reaſon from this place? 

Aftrmatiuely,and Negatiuely: Aficmatiuely thus; It is fire: 
Eryo,it is hot and apt to burne, He is aman: Eygo;apt to laugh 
or to weepe. Negatiuely thus, Dead men haue'no being ar all: 
Ergo,dead menare not miſcrable, He hath no call ; Ergo, hee 
cannot 
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cannot beangrie. There beno Pigmeans : Ergo,they fight not 
with Cranes, 

Which be the Maxims of thus place? 

If the Subie& be,the naturall accidents and ations belon- 
ging to the Subiect muſt alſo needs be: and the Subic& being 
taken away,all the accidents and ations thereof muſt alſo be 
taken away. 

w ow may ſuch arguments as are fetched ont of this place be cone 
wiea ; 

, When the Accidents doe not of neceſſity belong to the Sub. 
ie, as thus, He is a man : Ergo, he is a good Poct,tor this ac- 
cident belongeth not of neceſſitie to cuery man. 


Of A diacents and «A tions, 


Orſo mnch as Adiacents , etherwiſe called perpetuall Accidents, 

and al[o naturall and proper Altiens belonging to any Subieft be 
ether contained vnder the place of Propertie,of Difference,or elſe cf 
common Accidents,and haze like kind of reaſoning, I thought good 
therefore toreferre you to theſe places whereof ſome are taught be- 
fore,and ſome doe follow hereafter, 


Of Appofition, 
vV Hat is eAppoſition? 


Appoſition is, when a thing ſheweth what his owne 
qualitie or operation is, by being put or added to another 
thing,as,white Chalke being put ro a wall, will make the wail 
white, and thereby Chalke thewerth it ſ{clfe to bee white : to 
likewiſe Inke being pur to paper,or ſuch like thing, will make 
it black. 

How may aman reaſon from this pl ace? 

Affirmatiuely thus : Chalke being put to a wall, will make 
it white : Ergo, Chalke is white. Fire being put vnder a Caul- 
dron bf water, will makethe water hot : Ergo, fire is hot. By 
this place alioa man may prooue conuerlation or company 
withothers to be good or cuill in this fort, This young wan 
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keeping company with that old man is made yertuous : Ergo, 
the old man is vertuous, Hee is become a theefe by keeping 
company with ſuch a perſon : Ergo,that perſon is a theefe. And 
therefore the Scripture ſaith, cum bong bonns ers, cnm pernere 
ſis pernerteris(that is to ſay)withthe good thou ſhalt be good, 
and with the froward thou ſhalt learne frowardnefle. 

Woat bee the Maxims of thu place ? 

If one thing being put to another, enduerh the ſame with 
any quality,that thing muſt needes haue the ſame qualitieir 
ſelfe.I doe place this place next to ation, becauſc it ſeemeth 
to me that it appertaineth to ation. 


Of common Accidents. 


\WATg Hat call yee common Accidents ? 

I call thoſe common Accidents, ſuch things as are ei- 
ther alwaies,or forthe moſt part ſo knit together,as the one 
goeth before or after the other,or els accompany each one the 
other : whereof ſome are neceſlarie, and ſome probable. 

How may we reaſon from the Neceſſarie? 

Both affirmatiucly and negatiuely,and firſt affirmatiuely,by 
the latter part thus. This Appletree hath flowers : Erge, it 
hath budded, Ir hath fruit : Ergo, it hath both budded and 
Aowred. This woman is brought to bed of a childe: Ergo,ſhe 
hath conceiued. Negatively by.the former part thus, This 
woman neuer conceiued : Ergo,ſhe can bring forth no childe. 
This man neuer ſtudied : Ergo.he is not learned. 

What be the maxims of this place ? 

If the latter be,the former muſt needs goe before, andifthe 
former were uot, the latter cannot be, 


Of Provable Accidents , ConieInres, Preſumptions Signer, 
and Circumſtances. 


Ow may we reaſon from Probable Accidents? 
H FromiProbable Accidents you may reaſon Afhirma- 
tively thus : The feaſt of Bacehw is this day celebrated : Ergo, 
there 
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there will bee many drunken this day, The generall Seſhons 
arc holden this day : Ergo,there will be ſome hanged. 

Whatbe the maxim: of thts place ? 

If the latter be, it is like'vthat the former went before,and 
if the former bee, it is like cnough the latter may follow : buc 
you mutt beware in reaſoning from this place, that you fetch 
not your argument from ſuch Accidents as chance bur {cl 
dome,or be indifferent,for ſuch be neither neceſſarie nor pro- 
bable,but ſophitſticall and fallitle,as ro reaſon thus, Shee is a 
faire woman : Ergo, ſhe i; vnchilſt. 

Wherets ſerneth the place of common Accident; ? 

In the Tudiciall kinde it helpcth greatly to proue the faQ. In 
the Demonſratiue kinde to praiſe or diſpraile. In the Delibe. 
ratiue kinde co perſwade or difſwade, and to gather together 
all ConieEtures meete for the purpoſe. and therefore this place 
is much vſed of natural Philoſophers to proue things by natu- 
rall Gignes,or by Phyfiognomie : alſo of Aſtrologers 10 proue 
dearth,mortalitie,and ſuch like, by wonders,and monſters, as 
by blazing ſtarres,and ſuch like impreſſions. Alſo it is much 
vied of Chiromancers,Southſayers,and luch as vſe to iudge by 
ConieQtures, and therefore this place extendeth very farre,and 
ſerueth to many vſes. Hitherto alſo are referred the places of 
circumſtances, and chiefely of timie and place, from whence 
good arguments may be fecched, 


Of Time. 
H% are arguments fetched from time? 


Negatiuely thus : Pythag.was not borne in Nama Pom- 
pilix time : Ergo, Numa was not Pythagoras (choller.The ce- 
remoniall lawes of CMoſes were made for a certaine time: Er. 
go,after that time they doe not bind. 

What be the Maxims of this place ? 
Nothing can bee without time, for if time bee taken away, 


the thing alſo muſt needs faile. 
Of 
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Of Place, 


Ho» ave argurrents fetched from place ? 
Negartiuely thus : Cicero was not at Reme, when Iubus 
Ceſar was laine : Ergo, Cicero ſlew him not, 
What is the maxime of this place? 
Nocertain body or thing is without a place,neither is one 
bodie at one time in diucrs places : and thus much touching 


inward places. 
OFoutward Places, and firſt of Canſes. 


V Hich be ontward Places ? 

Outward places bee thoſe which appertaine to the 
thing,and yet doenot cleaue thereunto : of which places the 
firſt is of Cauſes and Effeas. 

What is a Cantiſe ? 

A Cauſeis that by vertne wherof another thing followerth, 

How many chiefs hindes of Cauſes be there? 

Foure, (that is to ſay) the Cauſe Efhicient,the end,matrer, 
and ſhape,of the two laſt whereof we haue ſpoken before, be- 
cauſe they be inward places, and doe belong to the Subſtance 
of the thing,and therefore we haue to deale onely here, with 
the cauſe Efficient and end. 


Of the Cauſe Efficient, 


V Hat t that caſe Efficient, and how 1s it dewided? 

Cauſe Efficient is that from whence proceedeth the 
firſt beginning of any thing that is made or done,and'is the 
maker thereof, As for example, the Carpenter is the Cauſe Ef- 
ficient of the houſe which he maketh, and ſo is euery Artificer 
of his owne worke. Cauſes Efficient are deuided into two 
kinds (that is to ſay) Cauſe Abſolute, and Cauſe Adiuuant. 
Cauſe Abſolute worketh by his owne force and vertue, as the 
fire that burneth. Cauſe Adiuuant worketh not by himſelfe, 
but is a helper,and ſuch cauſc is ſometime principall, as ver- 
tue 
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tue 15 2 Principall Cauſe of bleſſed life, and ſometime not 
Principal,as the gifts of the body and of fortune be helpers to 
the happy life : but not Principall Cauſes thereof. Againe of 
Cauſes,ſome are of Neceſfitie, without which the thing can- 
not be made,as the Inſtrument or matter, and ſome are {aid 
not to be of Neceflitie,as when we ſay, The ſpeaking of truth 
cauſeth hatred,and yet not of Neceſlitie, Alſo of Cauſes Ffhi- 
cient,ſome be Vniuerſall,and ſome Particular, as the Eclipſe 
- or euill Coniunction of certaine Planets is the Vniuerlal c2ule 
of Peſtilence : but the corruption of humours in mans bodyis 
the particular cauſe thereof, Againe,of cauſes ſome bee called 
of the Latins Propingue (that is to ſay) nigh vnto the Eﬀfe@, 
as the father and mother be the nigheſt Cauſes of Generation 
of Children. And ſome be called Remote, (that is to ſay) re- 
moued cauſes, which be further of,as the Grandfirs, and Gran- 
dames of the {aid children. Moreouer of Cauſes Efhcient ſome 
work by a certaine naturall Neceflity,as thoſe that lack choiſe 
and iudgement,as fire that burneth, and the Sun that ſhineth, 
and all other naturall things that doe work by their own force 
and vertue.Some againe do work by counſell,reaſon,and free- 
will,as men, Angels,and moſt chiefely God himlſelfe. 

How may we reaſon from the Efficient Canſe tothe Effetl? 

From the neceſſarie Efficient Cauſe you may reaſon both 
Affirmatiucly and Negatiucly. Affirmatiuely tt.us : The Sun 
15 lately gone downe : Ergo, it is twilight. Neg atiuely thus : 
The Sunne was not vp when Troy was deſtroyed : Ergo, Troy 
was not deftroyed in the day time : but from the Efiicientnor 
Neceſſaric,you can reaſon but onely Afﬀfirmatiuely thus : He is 
ſlaine : Ergo,he is dead : but you cannot ſay; he is not flaine: 
Ergo,he is not dead, 

What be the maxims of this Place? 

The Neceſſarie Cauſe Eficient not letted, the Effe&t muſt 
needs follow : as if he hath drunken poiſon, hemuſt needs die. 
Bur if ſuch Cauſe faileth,the effeR alſo muſt needs faile: as the 
Sunne is not vp : Ergo,itis not day, He neuer ſtudied : Ergo, 
heis not learned,to which place may bereferred the places of 
occaſion, Inſtrument, Meane,and Generation, _ 

ow 
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How may we reaſon from the Effeit tothe Cauſe Efficient * 

From the Neceſſarie Effect, both Affirmatiuely and Nega- 
tiucly thus, ic is day : Ergo, the Sun is vp,it is not day : Ergo, 
the Sunne is not vp. From the Effet not Necefſarie you may 
only reaſon Negatiuely, thus : He 1s not dead: Ergo, He 15 not 
faine, but you cannot reaſon ſo Afhrmatiuely, as to ſay, He is 
dead : Ergo, He is {laine, 

what be the Maximes of this place ? 

The Effect being pur, the neceſſary Cauſe muſt needes be, 
and the Effect being taken away , the neceſſary Cauſe is alſo 
taken away. 

When doe Arguments fetched from this place faile ? 

When the Cauſe is not neceſlary or proper. 


Of the End, 


Hat is End, and how « it dinided? 
V The End is that for whole fake any thing is done, 
and ot ends ſome be chicfe and laſt, and ſome not chiefe, bur 
helping : The chiefe is that which is deſired for it ſelfe ſake, 
and ſuch is the beſt ate of enery thing in his kinde,as bleſſed 
life to Man : courage and fiercencfle to a Horſe of ſervice ; 
heate and drynefle to Fire : coldnefſe and moiſtnefſe to Wa- 
ter, &c, The helping end is that which is deſired not for it 
jelfe fake , but for that it helpeth to atrayne the chiefeſt end, 
and of tuck helping ends one may be better then another , as 
when we Gchre money to buy a houſe, and the houſe to dwell 
in, &Cc. 

How may we reaſon from thus place ? 

Both Aftirmatiuely and Negatiuely,affirmariuely thus, Ver- 
te is good, becaule bleſſed Life is good : negatiucly thus , If 
Adulterie be not good to allure another mans wife, To breake 
wedlock is not good, 

What be the Maximes of this place ? 

That thing whereof the end is good or euill, is alſo of it 
(c}fe good or euill, | 

Tell the wſe of theſe places of Cauſes, and whereto they ſerne ? 

The yſe thereof is divers and manifold : for fith that in = 
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Dcliberatiue kinde two principall queſtions are to be diſcul- 
ſed; firſt, whether the thing be profitable; and ſecondly, 
whether it may be poſſible and conueniently done or not. Ar- 
guments to proue the firſt, are to be fetched our of the End 
and Effet, And to proue the ſecond out of the Cauſe Efhci- 
ent, Alſo in the kinde Demonſtratiue to praiſe or diſpraile, 
Arguments are to be fetched out of the End and Effe&t,Third- 
ly, in the Tudiciall kinde, wherein doubt riſerh of the fact, an 
will of rhe doer. Arguments are to be fetched from the End, 
to proue or diſproue the tame. Finally, theſe places, together 
with the other two Cautes, Matter and Forme before taught, 
doe ſerue to make thoſe kindes of Definitions which wecal 


Caulſall. 
Of Oppoſites. 


VV be Oppofires ? 
Things contrary one to another, 
How many kindes of Oppoſites be there ? 


Foure ( that is to lay ) Relatives , Contraties , Privatives, 
and Contradictories. 


eAnd firſt of Relatines, 
VV Hen are things ſaid to be Oppoſites by Relation ? 


When according to their owne fignifications they 
haue mutuall Relation one to another, as the Father and the 
Sonne, 

How may we reaſon from this place? 

You may reaſon from the Atfirmation of the one to the de - 
nyall of the other, thus # eAngufizs was Oftawnms his ſonne : 
Ergo, He was not his Father, 

What be the Maximes of this place ? 

Sith Relatives be alwayes together by nature,if the one be, 
the other muſt needes be, and if the one be taken away,the 0- 
ther is alſo taken away. 

What ts to be obſerned in fetching Arguments from this place? 

You muſt beware that you have one ſelfe reſpe&, and not 
diuers, for to reaſon thus is no good Conſequent, This man is 
P 2 a Fa- 
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a Father : Ergo, He is no Sonne : or thus, This man is his Su. 
perior : Ergo,Not his Inferior, for in diuers reſpe&s he may be 
both a Father and a Sonne ; a Superior and Inferior ; a Supe- 
rior in one reſpect, and Interior in another, 


O f Contraries, 


wr be Contraries, and how are they dinided? 
V They be two Extremes Repugnant oneto another, 
whereof ſome are called Mcediate (that is to ſay) having a 
nieaue, and ſome Immediatc hauing no meane at all, 

How may we reaſon from theſe two kindes? 

From the firſt kinde you may conclude negatively , thus, 
He is prodigall: Ergo, He is not couerous : from the ſecond 
kinde you may reaſon both Aftirmatiuely & Negatiuely,thus, 
This man is whole : Ergo, Heis not ficke ; This man is not 
whole : Ergo, He is ficke. 

What be the Maximes of this place ? 

The Maxime of the Affirmatiue to the Negative is the ge- 
nerall Maxime to all Oppoſites, thus : Whatſocuer agreeth 
with the one Oppoſite , muſt needes diſagree with the other 
Oppoſite : but the Maxime of the Immcdiaic is thus : If one 
ot the Contraries Immediate be not, the other muſt needes be, 
25 the former examples doe plainely ſhew, 


Of Pruuatines. 


vy Hat be Privatines? 


Priuatiues are two Contraries, belonging to one ſeltc 
SubieR, apr to receive the fame, in the which Subie&t, when 
the one is wanting (at ſuch time as Nature doth appoint) the 
other mult needes be, 

How may we reaſon from this place ? 

Two wayes : firſt, from Affirmation of the one to the deny- 
all of the other, which is common to all Oppoſites,as thus, He 
is blind: Ergo, He ſeeth not, Secondly, you may reaſon from 
the denyall of the one to the affirmation of the other , thus : 
He cannot ſpeake: Ergo, He is dumbe. Bur this kinde of Ar- 
gument is not ſtrong,vnlefle the thing required be applyed to 
is 
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his proper SubieQt, and in ſuch time as nature hath appointed, 
for it were no good argument to ſay thus: a ſucking child can- 
not ipeake : Ergo, he is dumbe; or thus,a whelpe of two daies 
old carnot fee : Ergo, heis blinde: for nature commonly ſuf. 
fereth not the childe to ſpcake before it be two yeeres old, nor 
the whelpe co ſee before it be nine daies olde, 

What be the maxims of this place ? 

If the one bee not in the SubieRapt toreceiue the ſame at 
{uch time as nature hath appointed, the other muſt needs be, 


Of Contradiftortes, 


vV Hat be Contradiftories? 
They be Contraries hauing no meane, whereof the 

one denieth the other, 

How may we reaſon from thus place ? 

Both Aftirmatiuely and Nepatiuely thus: he is wiſe : Ergo, 
he is no foole : he is a foole : Ergo, he is not wile, 

What is the Maxime of this place? 

If the one be,the other cannot be : for two Contradifories 


cannot be together at one ſelte time, in one ſelfe SubicR, and 
in one ſelfe reſpe. 


Of thmgs differing in kinde, called of the La- 
tines Dilparata. 
V Hat be they ? ; | 
They are thoſe things that doe differ in nature and 
kinde, as a Man, a Horſe, a Stone, a Tree, whereof euery one 
differeth from another in kinde and nature, 
How may we reaſon frem this place? 
From the Affirmation of the one, to the Deniall of the 0+. 
ther, as thus : Peter is a Man, Ergo, he is no Horle. 
What be the Maximes of this place ? | 
Whatſocuer agreeth with the one, agreeth not with the 0- 


ther, 
What is to be obſernedmreaſening from all theſe kindes of Op- 


pojrtes ? 


That the Repugnancy conſiſt in the Predicat,and no - 
Q UDICT:: 


J 
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Subie& : for it were no good Conſequent to ſay ttius: what- 
ſocuer ſeeth is a ſenfible bodic : Ergo, that which is blindeis 
no ſenſible bodie : for heere the Contrarietic confifteth in the 
SubieR, and not in the Predicate. 


Of Compariſon, 
T JOwr may we reaſon from the place of Compariſon ? 
Three manner of wayes, that is, eyther from the More 
tothe Leſſe, or from the Leſle ro the More, or from Like to 
Like, 


Of the More. 


Heſe two words, More or leſſe, bow are they to be taken? 

We vnderſtand heere by More, that which hath more 
probabilitie, and by the Lefle, that which hath lefſe probabi. 
litie, 

How may we reaſon from the Mare to the Leſſe? 

Onely Negatiuely, and that three manner of wayes : firſt, 
from the SubieCt, as thus ; Cicere was not able to defend this 
cauſe, much lefſe any other common Orator : ſecondly , from 
the Predicate thus : If this man be not able to beare one hun- 
dred weight, much lefſe two hundred weight: thirdly, from 
the Subie&, and Predicate both together thus : A ſtrong man 
i5 not able to beare a hundred weight:Ergo,much leſle a weake 
childe is able to beare two hundred weight, 

What is the Maxime of this place ? 

If it preuailcth not in the More, it cannot preuaile inthe 
Leſle, 


Of the Leſſe. 
Ow may we reaſon from the Leſſe to the More ? 
Affirmatiuely, three manner of wayes, as before from 
the Subie& thus : A little childe was able to beare ren pound 
weight : Ergo, much more a ſtrong man: From the Predicate 
thus: If Martyrs were readie to loſe their liues for Chritts 
lake, much more their temporall goods : From the Subiect, 


and the Predicate both together thus : Chrift ſuffered molt 


grieuous 


# 
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g:i1euous torments for our ſakes : Ergo, wee ought to ſuffer a 
ittle paine for his ſake, 

Wont is the Maxime of this place ? 

It the Leſſe preuaile, the More muſt nceds auaile. 

Whit is to be obſernea m reaſoning from theſe two places ? 

You muſt beware that you take not the More for the Lefle, 
nor the Lefſe for the More, for many times that which ſeemerh 
co be the More in number or quantitie, is the Lefle in purpoſe, 
and contrariwile, as for example : to beare a hundred weight, 
is more in quantitie,then to beare halfe a hundred weight,and 
yer in purpoſe it is lefle, for it is lefle probable, and lefle likely 
to beare a hundred weight, then to beare halfe a hundred. 
weight. 

Of Like and Valike, 

þ Ow may we reaſon from Like to Like ? 

When the thing which we bring to prouezjs like ore. 
quall to the thing that is to be proued: from which place wee 
may reaſon both Affirmatiuely and Negatiuely, thus : Peter 
1s mortall : Ergo, Pant is mortall. The day Labourer is wor- 
thy of his hyre : Ergo, the Preacher or Teacher : A man ought 
to be drowned in the ſea for killing his Father : Ergo, he ought 
to be executed with the like death tor killing his Mother. 

What the EMaxmeof thu place? 

Of things like, like judgement is to be made : but note that 
this kinde of rcaſ"oning ot Like, is more apt to teach and to 
print inthe hearers minde a liuely repreſentation of the thing, 
then to vrge him by any neceſſitie of due proofe to belecue the 
ſame, becauſe it is vnpofſible, that the two things which are 
to be compared can be like in all points, and therefore this is 
the weakelt kinde of argument that is, and yer neceſlarie to 
ſuch end as is before declared, and ſpecially for Lawyers, to 
proue one ruled caſe, or for judgement by another Like, To 
this place alſo is referred the place of Example, 


Of Example. 
Huw may we reaſon from thus place ? 


Afirma- 
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" Affirmatively thus: Peter ſlew Anaxias for lying : Ergo,with. 
out all doubt God will puniſh thoſe that vle to lye: the 
Maxime whereof is all one, with that of like before ſet downe, 


Of Unlike. 
H% may we reaſon from thuplace? 


Negatiuely thus:God is notas man is,for manis a lyer: 
Ergo, God is true and no lyer, 
What is the Maxtme of this place? 
Ofthings Vnlike, yolike iudgement is to be made, 


Of the degrees of Compariſon, 


O theplace of Compariſon, me thinkes it were not amiſſeto re- 

ferre all thoſe places which Aiiftotle reciteth, and are taken 
ont of the three degrees of ( *mpariſon, which chilaren learne in 
their Accidents , (that 5 to [ay ) the Peſuine, the Comparatine, 
and the Swperlatine, 


From the Comparatine to the Poſutines, 


H®: may we reaſon from the Comparatine tothe Poſitine ? 

Affirmatiuely thus : Virgi/ was a more learned Poer 
then Horace : Ergo, Firgil was a learned Poet : Honey is {wee- 
terthen Milke : Ergo, Honey is ſweete, 

What ts the Maxime of thts place? 

If the Comparative degree be truly and properly applyed to 
any tning : the Poſitive muſt needes be allo rightly applyed to 
the ſame. ſay,heere properly to auoid Ambiguitie, for it were 
no good Conſcquent to ſay thus : the fea of Cafþ:a is more 
ſweete then any other ſea : Ergo, it is ſweete and not ſalt : for 
this word Sweet hath not in this {peech his proper ſignificati- 
on, bur is rather taken, for that which is lefle bitter or ſalt, 


From the Poſitine to the Comparatine, 


H Ow may we reaſon from the Poſitine to the Comparat ie ? 

Onely Negatiucly thus : Zo#/zz was no learned Poet: Er- 

#0, he was not better learned then Homer, 
What # the Maxims of thuplace? 


a 


Ic 
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If the Poſitive be denied, the Comparatiue alſo muſt needs 
be denied, 


From two Poſutines to two Comparatines and 
two Saperlatines , 


fo” may we reaſon from two Poſitines,to two Comparatines,and 
to two Superlatines at once, and contrarily ? 

In this manner : that which is good,delerueth iuſtly to bee 
beloued : Ergo, that which is better, ought more iuſtly to bee 
beloued, and that which is beſt, ought moſt iuſily to be be- 
loued. And much after this manner you may reaſon from a 
double Comparatiue, to a double Poſitive thus : that which 
is more honeſt ; is more laudablec : Ergo, that which is honeft 
is laudable, 

What is to be obſerned mm reaſoning from the/e degrees of Compas- 
riſon? N 

You muſt take heed that the Predicate bee ſpoken of the 
Subiect naturally and neccffarily, and not by Accident, for 
it wereno good Conlequent to reafon thus:he that is learned, 
is honeſt, therefore he that is more learned, is more honeſt: for 
a man may haue much learniag, and yet ſmall honeſtie. 


Of Preportion, 


V Hen are we [aid torraſon from the place of Preportion ? 
When two like Propoſitions being compared toge- 

ther, we conclude in this or ſuch like manner:looke what pro- 
portion is betwixr 6. and 4. the ſame proportion is betwixt 
I 2.and 8, but betwixt 6, and 4, is Proportio Seſquialtera: Ergo, 
berwixt 12, and 8, the like proportion is : for when one num- 
ber or meaſure doth comprehend another once, and one halfe 
thereof, that is called preportio ſe/qmialtera, as 12. and 8, andif 
it containe it once, and one third part thereof, then it 1s called 
properties ſeſquitertia, as 8. and 6, for 8. containeth 6. once and 
two ouer, Which is the third part of 6, 

What ts the Maxime of this place ? 

> things hauing like proportion, like iudgement is to be 
made, 
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Whereto ſerneth this place ? 

This place is neceſſary for Judges and Magiſtrates that haue 
to conſider of equitie in caſes of Iuſtice, and in rewarding 
vertue, or in puniſhing vice, in which the Geomertricall pro. 
portion would be alwayes yſed, Some doe giue ſuch exam- 
ples of this place, as in my opinion doe rather belong to the 
place of Like then to this place, for the arguments of this 
place ought properly to befetched out of the Predicament of 
quantitie, andnot out of qualitic, or out of any other Predi- 
cament, 


Of Changed Proportion. 


V Hat i changed Proportion ? 

Changed Proportion is when the Foundations, and 
Termes of two like Proportions are anſwerable in proportion 
aſwell amongſt rhemſclues, as one to another, 

What me ane you by theſe two words, Foundation andT ermes? 

The Foundation is that fiom whence the Compariſon firſt 
proceedeth, as the Father,and the Terme,Bound orend is that 
whereunto the ſaid Compariſon is appliyed, and endeth in the 
{ame, as the Sonne and therefore the Son is called the Terme, 
Bound or end : whcreof wee hauc ſpoken before in the Predi- 
cament of Relation, 

Giue Examples ef reaſoning from ihyplace, 

Lookeas8. is to 4. ſo is 12. to 6.(that is to ſay) in double 
proportion one to the other ; Ergo, as 12.isto 8, fois 6.t04, 
for each other containeth the other once and a halfe, which is 
called proportio ſeſquiaultera.The manifelt Demonſtration wher« 
of you may ec in this Figure heere following, 


Funda- 
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mentum- 


Terminus, 


Why is this Proportion ſaid to be changed or tranfÞo/ed? 

Becaufe the order of numbers that are compared, is altered 
inthe concluſion : for in the Antecedent thefirſt is compared 
tothe ſecond, and the third to the fourth : but in the Con. 
cluſion the third is compared to the firſt, and the fourth to the 
ſecond, 


Of Difproportion, 
por may we reaſon from thus place ? 
Negatiuely thus: 12.is not to 6. as 8.to 6, but 12.to 6.is 
double in proportion:&rge,8.to 6.is not double in proportion, 
Waoat ts the Maxime of the place ? 
Of things hauing ynlike proportion, vnlike judgement is to 
be made, 


From Diſproportion changed or tranſpoſed. 


Ow may we reaſon from this plate? 

Negatiuely thus: 12.is not to6. as 4.t0 3. for be. 
ewixt the two firſt is a double proportion, and betwixt the 
two laſt Seſqwitertia: Erge, 12.15 notto 4. as 6, tO 3, for the 
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onc is a tripla, and the other double, 
What be the Maximes of this place ? 
If the firſt bee notto the ſecond, as the third to the fourth, 
then the firſt ſhall not be to the third, as the ſecond is to the 
fourth. 
To whom are theſs places moſt familiar ? 
To thoſe that are exerciſed in the Mathematicall Sciences, 


Of Tranſlation. 
" T Hat is T ravſlation? 

V Tranſlation, otherwiſe called a Mctaphor,is a figure 
of ſpeech, whereby the proper ſignification ofa word is chan- 
goed into another voproper, for ſome likeneſle that is betwixt 
the thing ſignified, and being generally taken, itis rathera | 
Trope, or Figure of Rhetorick, more meete to adorne ſpeech, 
then to proue any thing thereby : notwithſtanding being ta« 
ken heere as a place of Logick,you may reaſon both Afﬀfirma- 
tively and Negariuely,in this ſort : A roring Lion that ſeeketh 
to deuoure, 15 to be feared : Ergo, the Diucllis to be feared: 
Loue is blinde : Ergo, they that be in loue,are not able rightly 
toiudge. 

what be the Maximes of this place ? 

Wharſocuer agreeth with che Metaphoricall name, agreeth 
alſo with the proper name, and contrariwiſe, 


Of Meaneplaces, 
V Hat be meane Placrs * 

Meane Places are thoſe from whence ſuch Argu- 
ments ate to be fetched,as doe partly agree with the nature of 
the things to be proued, and doe partly differ from the ſame. 

How are Aecanc Places dmided? 
Into Coniugates, Caſes, and Diuifion, 
And fir#t of ( oningates and Caſes, 
V Hat be Conmgates or Caſes? 

Conijugares or Caſes, be like wor'!s deriued all of 
one lelfe word, differing onely in termination or end , as wiſ- 
dome, wiſe,and wiſely :notwithſtanding ſome yic Conivgates 
and Caſes as ſcucrall places, 
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Why, wherein doe they differ ? 

Their Difference is very ſmall, ſauing that in Arguments 
fetched from Coniugates , the Abſtract is mentioned, but not 
in thoſe that are fetched from Caſes, 

How may we reaſon from theſe two places ? 

Both afhrmatiuely and Negatiuely , from the Coniugates 
thus : Aiuſt man is to be praiſed, ergo Tuſticeis to be praiſed : 
a vicious man is not to be praiſed,ergoyiciouſneſle is not to be 
praiſed. From caſes thus : He doth all things wiſely,ergo he is 
wiſe : He doth nothing wilely, ergohe is not wiſe : for in theſe 
two laſt examples the abfrat which is wiſedome,is not once 
mentioned: what abſtract is, looke before in the Chapter of 
predication 4b,1.cap.5. but you muſt beware in reaſoning 
from this place,that your phraſe of ſpeach be natural and pro- 

per , and not ynproper : for it were no good argument to ſay 
thus: white is ſweete : Erg0, whiteneſle is ſweetneſle. 
What ts the maxim of theſe two places ? 
Whatſocuer agreeth with one of the Coniugates or caſes, 
muſt needes alſo agree with the other, 


Of Dinui/ion, 


\\ J Hat « Dins/on ? 
Wha: Diuifion is, and how many kindes there be, 


and what is to be obſerued in every kinde hath been declared 
before,{5b,2,cap.q. when we ſhewed the order of defining and 
dividing, 

How may we reaſon from diniſſon ? 

Two manner ot wayes : firſt, from the denying of one part 
or more of the diuifion,to afhirme another part therof, as thus: 
Euery ſenſible body is whole or ficke , but Peter is a ſenfible 
body and not ficke : Ergo, hee is whole : or thus. Of ſenſible 
bodies there be ſome whole,ſome ſicke. Peter is a ſenfible bo. 
dic and not ficke : Ergo, he is whole. In theſe two kindes of 
examples the diuifion confiſteth onely of two parts, wherein it 
lufficeth to denie the one for affirming the other. But if the di- 
viſfion confilt of many parts,then you muſt denie all the parts 
lauing that which you would afhirme , as in this example fol- 

Q lowing : 
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lowing : Platodiſputeth, is a propoſition, but it is neither yni. 
uerſall,particular,nor indefinite : Ergo, itis a ſingular propoſi- 
tion: in which kind of reaſoning if you leaue out or omit any 
part that is to be denied, then the concluſion is naught, for it is 
no good conſequent to ſay thus : this propohition Plate dife 
puteth,isneither vniuerſal nor particular : Ergo,it is indefinite, 
Notwithſtanding,if you ioyne the part omitted in your Ante. 
cedent with a coniunRion diftunCtiue , the argument may be 
made good; asto ſay thus : this propoſition P/ato diſputeth, 
is neither vniuerſall nor particular : Ergo,it is either indefinite 
or ſingular, 

What is the Maxim of thu firſt way of reaſoning ? 

The Maximis thus : whatſouer agreeth with the thing di. 
uided, muſt needs agree with ſome one of the parts thereof. 

Wot is the ſecond way of reaſoning from Dini/10n ? 

The ſecond way is to proccede from the affirming of one of 
the parts to the denying of the other,if it conſiſt but of two,or 
to the denying of all the reſt, if ir confiſlt of many, Of two 
parts let this bee your example : Of ſenſible bodies ſome bee 
whoie,ſome ficke, bur this ſenfible body is whole : Ergo,he is 
not ficke. Of many parts thus : of propoſitions on? is vniuer- 
ſall, another particular; cne indefinite, another ſingular : but 
this propoſition Plato diſputerh,is ſingular : Ergo,it is neicher 
vaiaerſall,particular, nor indefinite, 

Woat is the Maxim of this way of reaſoning? 

Wharſoeuer agreeth with one of the parts, muſt needs dif. 
agree with all the relt, for euery good diuifion would be mate 
of parts meere repugnant, orat the leaſt diners in kinde one 
from another : for it is a principall condition requiſite to diui- 
ſton, whereupon the ſecond way of reafoning is grounded 
euen as the firſt way is grounded vpon another good conditi- 
on belonging alſo to diviſion, which is that the thing diuided 
may not containe more or lefle then his proper parts. 


Of. inartificiall places, 


Auing ſufficiently ſpoken of places, inward, outward, 


and meane, which as I ſaid before are places artificiall,it 
1s 
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is meet now that we ſpeake of the places inartificiall , which 
according to 2umdian be theſe fixe; Foreiudgements , Ru- 
mors , Torture, Writings or Euidences, Oath, and Witmeſles: 
Ail which are briefly and plainely ſer forth in the Table of Au- 
thoritic ere following , becauſe they are all contained ynder 
theplace of Authority, 


Of Authoritte. 


Ow i Authority bere tobe taken? 
Authoritie is here to be takenfor any teſtimony worthy 
of credite, 

How may we reaſon from this place ? 

Affirmatiuely thus : the learned Philoſophers ſay that there 
bee fourc elements , whereof all other things are mixt and 
compounded : Ergo, it is true, Chriſt faith that whoſoeuer is 
baptizcd,and beleeveth in him, ſhall be ſaued : Ergo, it is true. 

t#hat be the Maxims of this place ? 

Wharſocuer is allowed by the moſt part of the wiſe and 
learned, is to bee beleeucd as a thing probable , neither ought 
we raſhly to diſcent from their opinion and iudgement, A- 
gaine,cucry man is to be beleeuecd in his owne Art: but for ſo 
much as Authority is two-fold (that is to ſay) diuine and hu- 
mane, and that all arguments fetched from this place be not of 
like value, for ſome be true and infallible, ſome probable, 
and ſome Sophiſticall : this Table therefore here following 
ſhall plainely ſet foorth euery kinde by it felfe , whereby you 
ſhall calily diſccrac the one from the others 
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The Table of Authority here following, 


Of the written which we cal boly Scriptures, ſound 
arguments are made,(o long as the words are truly 
ex pounded according tothe meaning if the holy 
Ghoſt, But they be weake and caption if the au. 

Written, <, thority be corrupted either by addition, ſubtratt;. 
#2,07 alteration of any word, ſillable, or letter, or 
by wreſtling the ſenſeotherwiſe then the boly Ghoſt 
(meant it, 


[As for tradition or unwritten verity of what wa- 
lueit ® & what credit ithath,I leauc to the indge- 
ment of the learned Diuines, amongſt whom is no 
ſmall ſtrife and contention in theſe dayes for the 
ſame, The Painims were wont to referre to dinine 
Authority the Oracles and anſwcres of their falſe 
Gods, Priefts, Prophets, and South wers , which 
| true Chriſtians ought utterly toreieft , and to ab- 

borre : notwithſtanding Laftantins letteth not to 
| proue the birth, death and paſſion of Chriſt again} 
the Painims by Sybils propheſies, becauſe be knew 
they would giue more cridit to them then tothe 
\ Poly Scriptures, 


or vaw\it- 
ren tradi- 
(L408 : 


? 


= 
| 
| 


HiRtorier, Lawes, Statutes, Decrees, Indgements, 
ruled Caſes , Maxims , Prouerbs, eenerall Rules, 
Patents, Warrants , Lycenſes , Cs; mmiſio "s from 
the Prince, charters , Decdes, Relvoſes, Conrte 
Rolles, Extents, Accounts Oblicati 04s Teder tures, 
wills and Te ſtaments gnd ſuch like, 


CWritings, 
as 


If it be by mouth ,it is either free and voluntary,as 
voluntary Confeſſion, or Teſtimony,Rnmor,Opint- 
0n,and the ſpeach of the Wiſe. 


Things vt« 


| mouth. 
Or elſe forced by Oath or Torture, 


And the third kinde of Humane Authority,s that which 1s allew- 
<A by vſe and cuſtome of the people, 


As 


mm = = BD _ I = - IM an Ao , 
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As for ſuch Arguments as are fetched from humane Autho= 
ritie,the lawes doc teach 1 large, which bee ſound,and which 
bee weake : notwithſtanding, for ſo much as Duintuian affir. 
meth,that the inartificial places,are the 1x places aboue.men. 
tioned,I haue thought good to ſet downe according to Fale- 
r:4s,the definition of euery place,and briefly to ſhew how e- 
uery ſuch place may be confirmed or impugned, 


And firſt of Fore-iudgements or Ruled Caſes. 
V V Hat callyon Fore-indgements or Ruled Caſes? 


They be Iudgments or ſentences heretofore pro- 
nounced, whereby Iudges take example to giue like iudge- 
ment in like Caſes, 

How may a man confirme or impugne Fore«indgements? 

You ſhall confirme them by aggrauating the authoritie of 
thoſe that firſt pronounced them, and by the likeneſle of the 
Caſes : but you ſhal impugne or confute them by extenuating 
or diminiſhing the authority of the firſt pronouncers , and by 
the ynlikenes of the Caſes, 


Of Rumor and Fame. 


V V Hat difference is betwixt Rumor and Fame? 


Rumor is a particular affertion or affirmation 
proceeding of ſome ſuſpition , without any certaine Author, 
But Fame is a common affirmation,hauing ſome certaine Au- 
thor: either of which whoſoever will impugne,muſt call it an 
vncertaine brute or clamor , taking his beginning firſt of ma. 
lice, and his increaſe through credulitie and lightneſle of be. 
leefe, and that the ſame may chance to the moſt innocent 
man,that is, through the Fraud of his enemies , publiſhing a- 
broad falſe ſurmiſes againſt him, Contrarily, he that will de- 
fend Fame or Rumor, muſt ſay thar it riſeth not of noughrt,nor 
Is pred abroad without ſome iuſt cauſe, and that itis ac* 
counted as a publike Teſtimony,according to the old Pro- 
uverbe;which ſaith; vox populi,vix Dei, the voyce of the people 
is the voice of God, 


R of 
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Of Torture, 


I2Z 


Hat ts Torture? 
V Torture is a painefull kind of puniſhment, inuen. 
ted for the inquiſition of trueth, and yiolent]y to wreſt or 
wring the ſame out of ſuch as would not otherwiſe confeſle it, 
How us this place to be confirmed or impugned? 

Ir is to be confirmed by aggrnatgs neceſſary vſe of tor- 
ture for the finding out of the truth; but whoſo will impugne 
ir, muſt ſay , that ſuch Torture cauſeth many times more lies 
then true tales to be told : for thoſe that be ftrong and able to 
endure paine,and of areſolute minde, will neuer yeeld for any 
torment to ſay otherwiſe then they liſt themſelues, Againe,if 
they be weake and not able to ſuffer paine, it maketh them to 
ſay whatſocuer you will haue them, be it neuer ſo falſe, 


Of Writings and Enidences. 


Hat is meant by Writings ? 
Deedes, Indentures, Releaſes, Obligations,and 
ſuch like other Euidences before rehearſed. 

How 4 thus place to be impugned ? 

You may impugne Euidences or Writings,if ye can prooue 
them to be vnperfeR any maner of way,as to be forged, to bee 
made by ſome colluſion or fraude, or to bee extorted by force 
from ſome that was put in feare,and ſuch like, 


Of Oathes. 
\ Hat i an Oath ? 


Itis a religious affirming or denying ſome thing, 
by calling God to witneſſe , whichis the ſtrongeſt bond that 
may be,to binde mans faith and conſcience. 

How u thus place to be confirmed or impugned ? 

He that will proue by this place , mult aggrauate the inte- 
gritic, honeſty and holineſſe of the parties that are ſworne,ſay- 
ing,that the Oath ofan honeſt, holy, and religious man is of 
great importance: And hee that will impugne it, muſt doe 
cleane contrary, ſaying, That they axe naughty men that are 
; {worne, 
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forne,and common Turors , which by reaſon of wicked cu- 
ſtome of ſwearing will eaſily bee forſworne :. or hee muſt ſay 


that the partie ſweareth tor feare , loue, hatred, for hope of 
gaine,reward,and ſuch like, 


Of Witneſſes, 


V Hat be Witneſſes ? 


Witaeſles be proofes of things done or not done, 
whoſe office is to ſpeake what they hauec heard or knowne: the 
confirmation or confutation of which proofe dependethypon 
the goodnefle or evilneſle of the perſons, 

T o what end ſerneth the knowledge of places? 

He that wil write or ſpeake of any matter probably,wiſely, 
or copioully : or will ynderſtand the effec, tenor, arguments, 
and proofes of other mens ſpeaches, and writings , hath as 
much need to be praQiiſed in theſe places,as a Huntſman is in 
knowing the haunts of his game which hee hunteth, for with 
out that, he ſhall wander long time in yaine, and hardly find 
that which he ſecketh : neitheris it enough to know the pla. 
ces, vnleſle you can aptly applie them and vſe them when oc. 
caſion ſhall ſerue, in diſputations made either by mouth or 
pen, which requiretha continuall exerciſe of ſuch as will be 
perfect therei1, And therefore to the iritent you might the 
better learne how to exerciſe your ſelfe inthe foreſaid places, 
I haue thought good here to giue you at the leaſt one example 
ſet downe by Hunnew in his Logicke: the Theame of which 
example is thus: Man ought to embrace vertue: which Theam 
hee doth not onely handle after the Logicall manner with 
thort ſpeach, but alſo after the Rhetoricall manner with co- 
pious ſpeach, vſing therein this threefold order : For firſt, hee 
bringeth in ſuch proofes as are to be gathered in reſpect of the 
ſubic& of the Theame. Secondly, thoſe that are to be gathe- 
red in reſpe& of the Predicate of the ſame : and thirdly, thoſe 
that are to be had in reſpect of both, 


TheThez\ame or P repoſition, 


M An ought to embrace vertue, 
R 2 What 


From ibe definia 
1108 of the ſub» 
ied. 
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What arguments are to be gathered on the bebalfe of the ſubieft 
of this Propoſition ? 

Theſe that follow, and firſt, from the definition thus : 
Sith of all ſenſible creatures manis the moſt noble and moſt 
worthy creature, for that he is endued with reaſon and coun. 
ſell, and was created like to the image of God : it is moſt meete 
therefore that ſuch a creature ſhould bee like his Creator, in 
life adorned with ſuch vertue and goodnefle as is anſwerable 
totrue judgement , which the Logicians would briefly ex. 
preſſe in this maner : it becommeth every ſ{enlible body en. 
dued with reaſon to loue yertue : Ergo, euery man ought to 
loue vertue. 


From the E tymologie, 


o becommeth euery creature that is made of the ſlime of the 
earth, to be void of all arrogancie and pride, to bee lowly, 
humble,and obedient to his Creator,and to imbrace vertue in 
obſcruing the Law of God deuoutly and religiouſly, where- 
fore man called in Latine hemo, of this word humo , (thatis to 
ſay) earth,or rather ſlime of the earth, taking his original from 
ſo baſe and vile a thing,ought to bee humble and voyd of all 
pride and arrogancie, and to loue vertue aboue all things, be- 
ing alwayes obedient to God his Creator, andready to do his 
moſt holy precepts and commandements, 
L ogically thus : 

Euery ſenſible creature that is created of the ſlime of carth, 
ought to bee obedient to his Creator and to imbrace vertue, 
therefore man ought ro bee obedient to his Creator, and to 
imbrace vertue, 


From the Matter. 
M An is made of the {elfe ſame Matter of which all other 


vnliving,dumbe & vnſcn{-bie creatures are made, (that 
1s to lay) of the foure elements, whereby he is ſubic@ to alte- 
ration and corruption: wherefore inan ought nor to be proud 
or arrogan:,but modeſt, humble, lowly, and obedient, ſhew- 
mg in all the ations ofhis life,that he is not ynmindfull of his 


baſe 
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baſe eftate and condition,nor ignorant from whence he came, 
and what he is, euen no better then earth and duſt, 

| Logically thus, 

Man is made of a baſe matrer, as all other things are,there- 
fore Man ought not to be proud, but ro loue the yertue of hu- 
militie and obedience, 


From the forme or ſhape of Man, 


T hath been alwaies moſt firmely,and with one-whole con- 

ſent agreed and belecued, euen from the beginning of the 
world, that the true ſhape of Manis a reaſonable Soule, im- 
mortall, and capable of euerlaſting bleſſedneſſe, which Soule 
God of his goodnefſc did breathe into man,to the intent that 
he ſhould continually ſerue, honor, and obey him during this 
mortall life, and after death enioy eternall life : what great 
madneſle were it then to thinke,that Man hauing obtained at 
Gods hands ſo noble a ſhape, ought not to embrace all noble 
vertues,and to gouerne all his actions in ſuch godly and vertu- 
ous manner, as he may at length attaine to the cuerlaſting ioy 
whereunto he was firſt created and formed ? 

L ogically thus : 

Man conſiſteth of a Soule capable of eternall felicitie : Er- 
£0, Man ought to loue vertue, whereby he may attaine to that 
felicitie, 

From the generall kinde, 


Ithitis giuen by nature to cuery ſenſible Body to ſceke his 
owne lafety, andto be beſt affected (thatis) ro haue his 
full perfection according to his Kind: the loue of vertue there- 
tore, whereby Man is made not onely perfe& in this life, but 
alſo atraineth thereby everlaſting ioy in the life ro come,mult 
needs be to him moſt naturall, 
Logically thus : 
Euery ſenſible body willingly defireth that which is agree- 
able to his nature and kinde, therefore Man muſt needs loue 
vectue, as a thing moſt fit for his kinde. 


R 3 From 
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From the ſpeciall inde. 


Oth Men and Women, Rich and Poore, Yong and Old, 
of what ſtate or calling ſocuer they be, if they intend to 
leade a good and godly life, haue need of vertue:wherefore all 
Men that will liue well, ought to embrace yertue, 
L ogically thus : 
Both Rich and Poore, Yon g and Old ought to loue vertue: 
Ergo, euery Man ought to loue vertue. 


From the common Accidents. 


Fey Man, after that hee hath ended this ſhore courſe of 
life, muſt appeare at the laſt day before the terrible judge. 
ment ſeat of God, there to render account of all his deeds and 
words both good and bad, whereas euery man that hath done 
well, ſhal recciue for his good deedes a moſt glorious reward, 
cuen life euerlaſting: but the wicked for his euill deeds ſhall be 
condemned to hell fire, that neuer ſhall be quenched, a juſtre- 
ward for his deſerts : wherefore all men ought in this life to 
fly vice, and to embrace yertue,from whence all good actions 
doc ſpring. 
Logically thus : 

Euery man ſhall render account at the laſt day, of all his 
deeds both good and bad, and ſhall receiue a iuſt reward ac- 
cording to the ſame : ErgogEuery man whileſthe liueth in this 
world,ought to fly vice, and to embrace vertuc, 


From the cauſe e fſictert, 


Q Ith Man was created by God the Creator of all things,and 
CI Author of all goodnefle, excellencie, and vertue, and was 
formed according to the yery Image and l:kenefle of God: it 
behoueth man therefore to imitate his Creator,and by leading 
a godly and vertuous life, ro ſhew that hee is ſomewhat like 
him, though not able in all things to atraine to the perfeion 
of ſo perfect a patterne. | 
Logicalty thus : 

God the cauſe efficient is good, therefore Man being the 

effect, ought to be good, From 
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From the End, 
sf Prophets and Apoſtles inſpired with the Holy Ghoſt, 


Author of all Truth , by many their writings doe teſtifie, 
that the greatneſle and excellence of that bleſſedneſſe wher. 
unto Man is created, is ſuch as no man is able to expreſſe with 
tongue, nor in his heart or minde to conceiue the ſame: wher. 
fore fith Man is created to ſuch exceeding great bleſledneſle, 
it behoueth him to embrace vyertue, which js the yery meane 
and way to bring himto that bleſſedneſle, 

Logically thus : 
Sith moſt glorious bleſſednes is the end of Man, Man ther- 
fore ought roembrace vertue, that he may artaine to that end, 
What argument1.are to be gathered onthe bebalfe of the Predi- 
cate, and from what places? 
Theſe that follow, and ſuch like, and firſt from the definiti. 
on thus : 
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From the Definition of the Predicate, 


Ith Vertue is a morall habite, whereby Mans will and all 
his ations are alwayes directed to God, and gouerned ac. 
cording totrue iudgement, and thereby are made moſt accep- 
table both to God and Man: Man therefore ought to embrace 
Vertue, from whence ſuch noble fruits doe ſpring. 
Logically thus : 
Man ought to loue that habite from whence all honeſt aRi-. 
ons doe ſpring : therefore man ought to loue Vertue, 


Frem the Deſcription. 
M An ought with all endeuour to follow that thing wher. 


by he may attaine not ayaine and tranſfitorie glory, but 

a true and euerlaſting glory, and thereby to be made accepta- 

ble both to God and Man : Wherefore Man ought to embrace 
Vertue, from whence ſuch glory R_ 

L ogically thus : 

That thing is worthy to be beloucd of Man, which getteth 

him everlaſtin g glory: Therefore Vertuc is worthy to be be- 

loued, "4 = From 
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From the Etymelogie. 
ou Vertue, if you diligently confider and weigh the figni- 


fication of the word, is none other thing but a Noble affe- 
Rion of the minde, of great excellencie, and moſt meete for 
Man : it is not to be doubted, but that thoſe (which leauing ſo 
precious a thing, doe ſet their whole delight in ſecking after 
worldly riches and bodily pleaſure ) are much decciued, and 
doe greatly offend, 


Logically thus : 
Such excellencie as is moſt meet for Man, becommeth Man 
beſt : Therefore Vertue becommeth him beſt, 


From the generall Kinde. 


= itis well knowne that Man ought with all diligence to 
leeke after thoſe habites , whereby humane nature is bet 
adorned, and made moſt perfect : And that Vertue amongſt 
ſuch habites is the chiefe : becauſe that thereby the minde of 
Man is taughtto know what truth is, and his will thereby is 
alwayes inclined to honeſt and laudable ations : Man there- 
fore ought with al his power and endeuor to embrace Vertue, 
Logically thus : 

Man ought chiefcly to loue thoſe habites, whercby his na- 

ture is made perfeQ : Therefore man ought to loue Vertue. 


From the fpeciall Kinde, 


T is moſt meete, yea moſt neceffaric for all men to loue for-q 

titude and temperance:for by temperance Mans wil is brid- 
led, and kept from all euill luſts and aftettions, and by forti- 
rude he is made free from feare of death : and as without tem- 
perance mans life cannot be honeſt, ſo without fortitude his 
death cannot be commendable: wherefore it plainly appeareth 
how neceſlary a thing it is for a man to embrace Vertue , as 
that which chiefely maketh his life honeſt and laudable, and 
his death glorious and honorable, 

Logical'y thus : 

A man ought to loue fortitude and temperance: Ergo, He 

ought to loue Vertue, From 
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From the corruption of the Subief, 


He deſtruction of Vertue is the cauſe of moſt grieuous 
euils, forthe light of Vertue being extinR, the minde is 
immediately wrapped in ſuch darkenefle, as it cannot ſee nor 
diſcerne what is honeſt, what is profitable,or what is hurtfull: 
by meanes whereof man falleth into moſt filthie vices, which 
doe ſo infeCt and corrupt the life of man,as it becommeth moſt 
deteſtable both to God and Man : whereby it plainely appea- 
reth how nobleathing Vertue is,and with what loue and dilt- 
gence it ought to be embraced of all inen, 
Logically thus : 
The deſtruction of Vertue is euill:therefore Vertue is good 
and worthy to be beloued. 


From the vſe of the Subiett, 


He viſe of Vectue maketh mans life commendable, holy, 

glorious, and acceptable both to God and Man : then 
which nothing can bee inthis world more to bee defired of 
man : wheretore it manifeſtly appeareth, that Vertue is fo no- 
ble a thing, as all men ought to beſtow all their ſtudie, labour 
and care in obtaining the lame. 

Logicaliy thus : 
The yſe of Vertue is good : Therefore Vertue is good, 


From common Accidents, 


oa all men doe greatly defire to haue their conſciences 
quieted, and their mindes free from all cuill luſtes, affeQs, 
and pafhons, which with continuall firife doe molelt the ſame: 
and thereby doe cauſe Man to lead a miſerable life:Man ther. 
fore ought to refuſe no paine nor labour, ſo as he may attaine 
to Vertue, which is alwaics accompanied with that tranquilli- 
tie of minde and conſcience that is ſo much deſired, 
L. ogically thus : 

The tranquillitie of the minde and conſcience is to be defi- 
red : Ergo, Vertue which is alwaies accompanied with that 
tranquillitic is to be dehired, 


S From 
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From the cauſe Efficient, 


Ith true Vertue is not to be gotten by any mans labour,ex- 
erciſe, or induftric, without the great grace of God , who 
is chiefe Authour and Giuer of all good gifts : it well ap- 
peareth that Verrue is a moſt excellent thing , and molt wor. 
thic to be had in admiration, and therefore with feruent loue 
and diligence to be embraced of all men, 
Logically thus : 

God the chiefe Author of all good, is the cauſe Efficient of 
Vertue: therefore Vertue proceeding of ſo worthy a cauſe, 
muſt needs be an excellent thing, and worthy of all men to be 
embraced, 


From the Effet 
T Ruc honor and glory hath beene alwaies had amongſt all 


men in great admiration : becauſe it ſcemeth not only by 
mans iudgement, but alſo by the divine judgement of God,to 
be alwaies attributed to vertue : wherefore ith Vertue doth 
yeeld ſuch noble fruits and effects, Vertue muſt needs be a no. 
ble thing it ſelfe, and worthy of all men to be embraced, 
Logically thus : 
The Effect of Vertue, which is true honor and glory , is 
good, and to be defired, 


Frem the End, 
_—_ everlaſting blcſſedneſſe is of ſuch excellencie,as neither 


rongue is able to cxpreſle the ioyes thereof, nor minde to 
conceiue the ſame, and therefore ought to be defired aboue 
all things, as the iuſt reward of all goodneſle, and finall end of 
all enjll, and that Vertue is the onely meanec to bring man to 
that bleſſed End:who then will once thinke that Vertue is not 
to be eſteemed aboue all things, and worthy of all men to bee 
embraced? 


L og:cally thus : 
Theend of Vertue, which is cuerlafting felicitic, is to bee 
delired : Ergo, V{ertue is to be deſired, 
Hubert® 
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Hitherto you hawa ſbewed how the aforeſaid Theme is to be pro« 
wed with Arguwents fetched aſwell from the Subiclt as the Predi- 
cate : now ſhew what Arguments are to be fetched from both iojned 
tepetber ? 
"Theſe that follow and ſuch like, and firſt by Compariſon, 
from the Leſle to the More. 


From the Leſſe tothe More. 


I F men will not let to beſtow any paine, labour or coft ro 
pteſerue their bodies from death, fickeneſle, or any other 
hurt:how much more then ought they to endeuour themſclues 
ro obtaine Vertue, which will preſerue their ſoules from all 
corrupt affections and cuill vices, and thereby deliver them 
from death eucilaſting ? 
L ogically this : 

Man ought to be carefull of his bodily health : Ergo, Much 
more of his ſoules health , which is chicfely preſerued by 
Vertue, 


From Similitude or Likeneſſe, 


A: the beautie of the bodie is pleaſant to mans eyes : euen 
ſo the beautje of the minde or ſoule is as acceptable to 
God :and cio as man will be diligent and careful in dec- 
king and adorning his body to pleaſe the eyes of men : euen {o 
he ought to be moſt carefull to decke his ſoule and mind, with 
ſuch Vertues,as doc make the ſame in Gods light moſt accepe 
table, 
Logically thus : 
As the decking of the bodie is pleaſant to mens eyes: ſo the 
decking of the Soule is pleaſing to God. 


From Anuthoritie. 


| Þ "mo the Prophet in the 34. Pſalme ſaith thus : Turne 
from euill, and doe that which is goed. The Prophet 
CHMicheas allo agreeth hereunto in ſaying thus : Deale iultly 
with all men, loue mercie, and walke diligently in the way of 
God, By which words theſe two godly Prophets dec PR 

S 2 other 
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other thing, then that Man forſaking all kinde of vice, ſhould 
with all diligence embrace Vertue. 
Logically thu: 

God teacheth by his Prophet Daxid,and alſo by Mheas, 
that Man ſhould fly Vice, and loue Vertue : Ergo, Man ought 
to loue Vertue, By daily exercifing your ſelfe in ſuch exam. 
ples as this is, you ſhall in ſhort time learne the right vie of the 
places, and bee able thereby readily to apply them to euery 
good purpoſe, 


Heere endeth the fourth Booke of Logick. 


THE FIFT BOOKE 
OF LOGICKE. 


CHAP. I. 


Of Argument ation , and of the foure kindes thereof in gene- 
rall,and alſo of the firſt Principles of a Syltogs/nee. 


tC Aung hitherto ſufficiently [p:ken of words 
7] beth ſimple and compound, whereof all que- 


ſtions ave conſt , alſo of definition and di 
NI niſion, of Methoa,of Propefitions , andof 
Q the places: It reſteth now that 1 declare 
M. onto you the formes and kinds of reaſoning 
| | Gd Yo called Argumentatio which be the means 
RAGE whereby in all compound queſtions the 
- - trueth Hon bee py Aer 5 ma falſhaod, 
wherein confifteth the chiefeſt fruit of Logiche : and therefore you 
ſhal underſtand that there be foure principal kinds or formes of Ar- 
gumentation, (that ts) a Syllogiſme, an Inauttion, an Ethymeme, 
and Example, I ſay bere principall , becauſe there be diners other 
formes which though they be not ſo neceſſary, yet I will briefly treat 
of them hereaficy: But for ſo much as the Syllogiſme & the chiefeſt, 
wherewunto all others ave referred as things wnperfett, wnto a thing: 
perfett, 1 wil firſt hehe of a Sy/logi,/me,and of all the parts thereef : 
but yet before 1 defire or dinide a Syllogi'me , 1 thinke ut very ne= 
eeſſ..yy 10 declay: unto you the firft Principles aſwell Materiall , as 
Regular of a ſrmple Syilog:ſme conſiſting of ſimple Propoſiti:ns, 
S 9 Which 


” 
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Which call you Materiall Principles ? 

Materiall Principles are three ſimple Propoſitions , and 
three termes,(that is to ſay)the Subiect, the Predicate,and the 
meane terme hereafter defined, whereof the SubieR and the 
Predicate are ſaid to be the outermoſt limits or bounds of any 
ſimple Propoſition. 

Why are they called T ermes or limits? 

Becauſethey limite a Propoſition , euen as Dole-ſtones or 
Meares doe limite a pieceof ground in the field,and be the yt. 
termoſt parts or bounds whereunto any Propoſition is to bee 
reſolued, as for example in this Propoſition , cuery man is a 
ſenſible body : theſe two words, man, and ſenſible body, are 
the termes, limits, or bounds, whereof as the ſaid Propoſition 
is compounded , ſo intothe ſame it is to be reſolued, as into 
his vttermoſt parts that haue any ſignification : for letters and 
fillables of themſelues be without fignification, and therefore 
can limite no ſpeach , ſo that the termes of Propoſitions muſt 
be either Nounes,or Verbes, which be onely voices ſignifica- 
tiue,as haue been ſaid before, 

Which be the Principles regulatine? 

The Principles regulatiue of a Syllogiſme bee theſe two 
phraſes of ſpeach , to bee ſpoken of all , and to bee ſpoken of 
none, 

What is to be ſpoken of all ? 

That is, when the predicate being truly ſpoken of the Sub. 
iea,muſt needs be alſo ſpoken of all that is comprehended vn» 
der the ſaid ſubie&:as when I ſay euery man is aſenſible body: 
here this word ſenfible body, is not only ſpoken of man in ge- 
nerall, but alſo of Peter and /ohn, and of cuery other man in 
particular,comprehended vnder the foreſaid SubieR, man, 

What ts to be ſpoken of none ? 

It is when the Predicate being denied to be ſpoken of the 
SubieR,is denied alſoto bee ſpoken of any thing contained in 
the SubieR: as when I ſay no man is a ſtone, here like as this 
word ſtone is denied to be ſpoken of man , ſo it is alſo denied 
to be ſpoken of Petey and Joba, & of euery other ſingular man: 
eut of which Definitions are gathered two neceſlary _ ; 

Which 
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Which be they 2 


The firſt rule is, whatſoever is truely affirmed of his naturall 
and proper £ubie&, is alſo affirmed of all thoſe things which 
are contained vnder the ſaid SubieR: the ſecond rule is thus, 
whatſocuer is denied to bee ſpoken of any SubicR, is alſo de- 
nied to bee ſpoken of euery thing contained ynder the ſaid 
Subie&t, 

Whereto ſerue theſe rules ? 

The firſt rule confirmeth all Syllogiſmes affirmariue, and 
the ſecond confirmeth all Syllogilmes negatiue, 


CHAP. IL 
Of a Syllogiſme , what it is, how it is diuided ; and of 
Hat us 4 Syllogi/me ? 


what parts it conſiſteth. 
Y Ul A Syllogiſme is a kind of argument contai. 
Yep ning three Propoſitions, whereof the two firſt, 
A EY commonly called the premiſles, being diſpoſed 
RI RS according tomoode, and figure, and granted, 
the third Propoſitio,otherwile called the concluſion, differing 
from the other two, followeth of neceſlitie, by vertue of the 
premiſſes : how theſe three Propoſitions are called, and whar 
moode and figures, ſhall be declared hereafcer ; In the meane 
time marke wel the two other points touchingthis Definition: 
firſt,thatthe Concluſion muſt nor be all one, but differing from 
the premiſſes : ſecondly,tha the ſaid Concluſion bee neceſſa= 
rily inferred of the premiſles,as in this example: euery ſenſible 
body is a ſubſtance : euery man is aſenſible bodie : Zrgo,cuc- 
ry man is a ſubſtance : for if the Concluſion were thus : Ergo, 
euery ſenſible body is aſubſtance, or enery man is a ſenſible 
bodie, the argument ſhould not be good , becauſe the Con. 
cluſion ſhould be all one with one of the premiſles: the reaſon 
why the Concluſion muſt needes be inferred ofthe premifles, 
and ſo conſequently follow of the ſame , ſhalbe declared ynto 
you hereafter, 


How u a Syllogiſme dinided according tothe Scheolemen ? 
Firſt, 


Lib.z.cap.1. 
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Firſt,they diuide it according to the diverlity of the Propo. 
ſitions wherofit conlifteth, into two kinds,v:z. Categorical], 
and Hypotherticall, (that is to ſay) ſimple and compound,cal. 
ling that ſimple , which is made of fimple Propotitions , and 
that compound, which is made of compound Propoſitions : 
what ſimple and compound Propoſitions are , hath beene be. 
fore defined. Againe, they diuide the ſumple Syllogiſme three 
maner of wayes, firſt according to the diuerſitie of the termes 
into a common and into a ſingular Syllogiſme,for if the cerms 
whereof the Syllogiſme confitterh, bee common, or generall, 
and ſpecially the meane terme,or proofe,then that Syllogiſme 
is called a common Syllogiſme: butif the meane terme or 
proofe be Indinidunm,then that Syllogiſme is ſaid to be a (in. 
gular Syllogilme,called of them, Sy/logiſmm expoſitorins, where 
of we ſhall ſpeake hereafter : Secondly, they diuide a fmple 
Syllogiſme, according to the diuerfitic of the figure, into a 
perfect, and vnperfect Syllogiſme, 

When # it ſaid to be perfett? 

When it ncedeth not to be altered any maner of way,other. 
wiſe then it is, that the conſcquent may manifeitly appeare, 

When ts it ſaid to be vnperfett ? 

Whenthe Conſequent doth not maniteſtly appeare, vnleſſe 
the Syllogilme be altered either by conueriion, or tranſpoling 
of the premiſſes , whereof we ſhall ſpeake hereafter: Thirdly, 
they diuide a ſimple Syllogiſme, according to the matter of 
the Propolitions whereof it is made, into three kindes, that is, 
into a Syllogiſme Demonſtratiue , Dialecticall, and Sophiſti- 
call : of which threc kindes wee ſhall ſpeake hereafter, and in 
their proper places ; ſo as in all,the Schoolemen make fourc 
ſcucrall diuifions of a Syllogiſme,the firſt according to the di- 
ucrſitie of the Propoſitions , the ſecond according to the di- 
uerfity of the Termes, the third according to the Giucrſitic of 
the figure, andthe fourth according to the diucrlitie of the 
matter of the Propoſitions whereof wee haue ſpoken before, 
and ſhewed how manifold ſuch matter is: but in the meane 
time wee will ſhew you of what parts a ſimple common Syllo- 


giſme conliſteth, 
Of 
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Of how many parts doth a ſimple Syllogiſma conſeft ? 
Ofewo; that is, Matter, and Forme, 

CHAP. III. 


Of the Matter and Forme of a ſimple com- 
mon Syllogiſme. 


Hat things ave ſaid to bee the Matter of a Sylls. 
43 giſme ? 

2 The Matter whereof a Syllogiſme is made, 
# are three terms, and three Propoſitions, which 
> we called before Materiall principles, and the 
Forme conhiiteth of figure and moode, whereof we ſhall ſpeak 
in the next Chapter. 

Define what theſe three T ermes be ? 

The one is called the Maior terme , or Maior extremitie, 
which is the Predicate of the queſtion that 1s to be prooued, 
the other is called the Minor terme, or minor extremity, which 
is the ſubie& of the queſtion , and theſe two Termes are knit 
together in the Concluſion, and made to agree by helpe of a 
third Terme, called the Meane terme orproofe, 

What ts the Meane terme ? 

It is the proofe of the queſtion which is twice repeated be- 
fore the Conclufion, and not once mentioned in the ſame. 

How ts ſuch proofe to be found out ? 

Foure manner of wayes, (thatis to ſay) by experience, by 
quickneſle of witte, by erudition , and by ſearching the com- 
mon places. 

Gine examples of all theſe fenre wayer, 

x Byexpericnce, as when we afhrme that intemperance is 
to be fled becauſe we know by experience, that it conſumeth 
both body and goods in vain pleaſures, 2 By wit,as toproue 
that the couetouſneſle of wicked men is infinite: becauſe wit 
and reaſon teacheth vs,that if couetous men did either care for 
the Law of God,or for reaſon, they would not exceed fo farre 
the bounds thereof. 42 By erudition , as to prooue that riches 
are not to be defired ouer-greedily, but to ſerue necefſitie: My 
cauſe 
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canſe it appeareth by the doctrine of S. Pawl,that ſuch as gree- 
dily ſecke to be rich , doe fall into temptation, and into the 
ſnares of the Deuill, 4 By ſearching the common places : as 
when the proofe of any queſtion is fetched from any of the 
cemmon places betore taught, as trom the generall kinde, 
from the ſpeciall kinde,from the difference , or property , and 
{uch like, whereof you haue tad examples betore, 

Which bethe three Prepoſitions whereof a Syllogiſme doth cone 
f18Þ ? 

' Theſe three: The Maior, the Minor, and the Concluſton, 

Which call you the Maior? 

That which confiſteth of the Predicate of the queſtion, 0+ 
therwiſe called the Maior terme,and ofthe Meane, or Proote, 
being both ioyned together in one ſclfe Propotition » Which 
Propoſition is the whole ſtrength of the Syllogitme, tor it is 
the cauſe and proofe of the Concluſion, 

Which call you the Mdimor ? 

That which conliſterh of the SubieRt of the queſtion called 
the Minor terme,and of the Meane or proofe ioined together, 
which two Propolitons are called by one generall name, pre= 
miſſes, þ:cauſe they goc before the Concluiion., 

Wat t the Concluſion ? 

Ir is that which confilteth of the Predicate, and of the Sub. 
iect, and is the queſtion it lelte concluded, 

Cine example. 

For cxample,let this bee your queſtion : whether man be a 
ſubſtance or not, here you haue two extremes or termes, wher- 
of ſubſtance being the Predicate,is the Maior terme, and man 
being here the ſub1-&,is the minor terme: now ro prooue that 
this word Subttance,is properiy and naturally ſpoken of man, 
as of iis Subic , and that you may trucly knit theſe two exe 
tremes , or teimes together, you mult leeke out ſome cauſe 
or proofe, otnerwiſe called rhe Meane terme , which being 
once found out, the Syliogilme is ſoone made : letthe Meane 

terme therefore bee this word, Sen{ible body , for euery ſenſi. 
ble body is a Subſtance , which proote1s fetched from che ge- 
nerall kinde, theg torme your Syilogilme thus ; every fen- 


{:ble 
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Gble bodie is a ſubſRance : but man is a ſenſible bodie : Ergo, 
man is a ſubſtance. Here you ſee that the Meane terme or 
proofe is twice repeated betore the Concluſion: ( that is to 
fay) inthe Maior Propoſition, together with the Predicate of 
the queſtion, called the Major terme; and allo in the Minor 
Propoſition together with the ſubiett of the queſtion called 
the Minor terine,and not once mentioned in the Concluſion, 
Thus much touching the Matter whereof a Syllogiſme cone 
ſiſteth : now of the Forme thereof, 


CH AP. 1111L, 


Of the Forme of a Syllogi/me. 


On ſayd before, that the Forme of a Syllogi/me com- 
prehended Figure , and Moode , now therefore telf 
| what Figure and Moode is , and hew many of them 
there bee, 

L&& Figure isno other thing , but the divers pla- 
cing.or diſpoſing of the meane terme in the premiſles : which 
figure is three-fold; that is, Firſt, Second,and Third : for if the 
meane terme be the Subie& in the Maior Propoſition , and 
Predicate in the Minor, as in the example aboue, then it ma- 
keth a Syllegitme ofthe firſt figure,and if it chance to be Pre- 
dicate in both Propoſitions , then it maketh a Syllogiſme of 
the ſecond figure,as thus : no tone is a ſenſible body: but man 
is a ſenfible body : £rg0,no man is a ſtone : for here the meane 
terme, Seafible body, is Predicate in both Propoſitions : but 
if the meane be ſubicct in both Propoſitions , then it maketh a 
Syllogiſme of the third figure, as thus : euery man is a ſub. 
ftance : every man 13 a ſenſible body : Ergo,ſome ſenhible bo=- 
dy is 2 'ubſtance: for here the meane terme,that is, Man,is ſub- 
icQ in both the firſt Propoſitions, and to thele three figures do 
belong certaine moodes, 

Wiat  ameoae ? 

A moode, called in Latine modxs, amongſt the Logicians,is 
none other bur the true ordering aſwell of the premiſes, as of 
the concluſion in a Syllogilme , according to due _ 
2 an 
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and quality : what the quantitie and quality of a Propoſition 
is, hath been taught beforc,{18.3.c4p.1. 

How many moodes doe belong 10 the firſt figure? 

To the firtt figure doe belong 9.moodes, thus named : 
Barbara: Celarent: Dary: Ferio: Baralipion : 
Celantes : Dabity ; Fapeſmo: Friſcſomorum, 

Whereof the firſt foure, becauſe they conclude directly, are 
called perfe& moodes, making perfect Syllogitmes : and the 
other five , becauſe they conclude vndireRly, are called vn- 
perfe&t moodes, making vaperfe& Syllogiſmes, 

What ts to conclude direftly or marrettly ? 

That moode is ſayd to conclude direAtly , when the Maior 
terme is made the Predicate, and the Minor terme the ſubie& 
in the concluſion, But if in the concluſion the Minor terme 
be the Predicate, and the Maior terme the ſubic&, then that 
moode is ſaid to conclude directly : as for example: Euery 
ſenſible bodie is a ſubſtance : Man is a ſenſible body: Ergo, 
man is a {ubftance. This Syllogiſme concludeth direCtly, be- 
cauſe the Maior terme, ſubſtance , is the Predicate in the con- 
clufion : bur if the concluſion were thus : £rgo,ſome ſubſtance 
is a man;then it thould conclude indirectly: becauſe this word 
man which was the ſubie& of the queſtion in this concluſion, 
is madethe Predicate. 

H ;w many mooaes doe belong tothe ſecond fignre ? 

Thele fourc : Ceſare, Cameſtres, Feſtino, Baroco, 

How many m:oodss duc belong tv the third Figure ? 

Thele fixe : Darapt:, Felapton, D: {rms Datif, Breards, 
and Feri/o- : which words beeing otherwiſe called Termes of 
Arte, and euery one conliſting of three iiilables , were pur- 
poſely innented by the Schooicmen, to fignific the quanti- 
tie and qualitie of cuery Propofirtion contayned in a Syllo- 
giſme , and are briefly ſer downe in theſe foure verſes fol- 
lowing. 

Barbars,Celarent,Dary,Feris,Baralipton : 

Celames, Dabitis, Fapeſmo,Friſe, omtum : 
Ce/are, Cameſtres Feſtino, Baraco,Derepti: 
Felapton,D:/amis,Datifi,Bocards,Feri/on, 
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It ſcemeth to me that theſe names doe not eanenly conſift each one 
of three Syllables, for in the twe firſt verſes there be two Moods or 
names whereof 1be onecalled Baralipton, containeth foure Sylla- 
bles, and the other called Friſeſomorum, centainerb fine Syllablers. 

You ſay true, buttheſe Syllables are no part of theſe two 
Moods, but ſerue only to fill vp the verſe: for this Syllable :on, 
is no part of the Mood Baraly :nor thetwo Syllables morum, 
P are any part of the Mood Fri/eſs. 

Waat is to be confidered in theſe words of Art or Moods? 

Two things, ( that is to ſay) rhe Vowels and the Conſo- 
nants contained in cuery Mood, and what they fignifie. 

Waich are thoſe Vowels,and what doe they ſignifie ? 

The Vowels be theſe foure, a, e, 5.0, whereof a, ſignifieth an 


, vniuerſall Aﬀirmatiue, e, an vniuerſall Negatiue, 6. a particu- 

j lar Affirmatiue , 0. a particular Negative”: of all which you 

y ſhall have examples in the ſfixt Chapter ofthis Booke here fol- 
lowing. 

J Which be the (onſonants, and what doe they ſignifie? 

F Wee ſhall haue cauſe to ſpeake of them hereafter ina ficrer 
place, | 

; In the meane time, then giue examples of the Moods belonging 

10 all the Figures ? 

: Before we giue examples, it ſhall not be amiſle to ſer down 
certaine rules requiſite to all the three Figures , as well in ge- 
nerall, as in particular, 

; CHAP, V. 

J Of certaine Rules, as well General, as Speciall, belonging 


tothe three F 1gHres, 


Ow many Generall Rules be there, which are com- 

won to all the three Figures * 

C Foure : two of quantitie, and two of qua- 

A3I/% I litic, 

MS S Which is the firſt of thoſe that belong to qua! a f 

In eucry Syllogiſme it bchoueth eyrher one or þoth of the 

premiſſes to be ynmerſall, | 
T 3 W:y 
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Why fo? | 

Becauſe that of two meere particular Propofitions,nothing 
by order of Logick can conſequently follow: As for example, 
'This Syllogiſme is not good : Some ſenſible body is a Man, 
but ſome Horſe is a ſenſible body: Ergo, a Horſe is a Man. The 
like reaſon is alſo to be vnderftood, when the premiſſes are in« 
definit Propoſitions, yea or ſingular Propofitions,it the meane 
terme be not likewiſe fingular,for then it maketh a Syllogiſme 
expolitorie , whereot we ſhall ſpeake hereafter, 

Which us the ſecond Rule that belongeth to quantitre ? 

If any of the premiſes be particular , then the concluſion 
alſo muit be particular, 

Why ſo? 

Becauſe the concluſion being implyed of the premiſſes, 
ought alwayes to follow the weaker part of the ſame premil- 
ſes, bur the particular is alwayes accounted weaker then the 
yniuerſall, and the Negatiue weaker thenthe Affirmative. 

What u the firſt Rule belonging to qualitie ? 

In euery Syllogiſme it behoueth either one or both of the 
premiſles to be affirmaciue, 

Why ſo? 

Becauſe that of two pure Negatiue Propoſitions nothing 
can bee orderly concluded, as in this example: No man is a 
tree, but no Peare tree is a man : Frgo, No Peare tree is atree: 
which Syllogiſme cannot be good, for the premiſes are both 
true, and the concluſion is falſe, . 

Woich ts the ſecond Rule belvnging to qualitie? 

If any of the premiſſes be Negatiue , then the concluſion 
muſt alſo be Negartiue, 

Woy ſo? 

Becauſe (as it hath beene ſaid before ) the concluſion muſt 
follow the weaker part, 

Which be the ſpeciall Rules belonging to the three Figures ? 

In the firſt foure Moods of the firlt Figure directly conclu- 
ding the Minor, may not be a Negatiue, nor the Maior parti- 
cular, but vniuerſall, 

In the ſecond Figure, the Maior muſt not bee mm 

anc 
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and one of the premiſlſes muſt bee a Negatiue , 

&. In the third Figure, the Minor muſt not be a Negatiue, nor 
the concluſion vrjuerſall : but as for the quantitie and qualitie 
of eucry Propoſition in every kinde of Syllogiſme, of what 
Figure tocuer it be, it ſhall plainly appeare by the Vowels, or 
rather Syllables of the Moods,otherwilſe called words of Art, 
annexed to the examples hereafter followin 

Furſt gine examples o, of Syllogi/mes of i be foſt Figure, and of his 

fore perfett Moods aire EHy concluding, 


CHAP, VI. 


Examples of the f-nreperfett Moods belonging to 
the firit Figure, 


2 He firſt Mood of the firſt Figure, is when three 

99) termes being giuen , a Syllogiſme is made of 
two yniverſall Affirmatiues directly conclu. 
ding an vniuerſall Afhrmatiue, as this Syllo. 
giſme heere following : the termes whereof 


be theſe, Senſible bodie, Subſtance , and Man 


yA 8 
pl ced in this ſort. 


Bar. Emery ſenſible body # i 4a ſubſtance, 
ba- Za encry man ts a ſenſible bodie: 


ra, Ergo, Every man us a ſubſtance. 


The na:ne of this Mood is called Barbara,diuided into three 
Syllables,placed in the margent right againſt the Syllogiime, 
to ſhew t; c qua -ntitie and qualitie of eucry Propohtion, ACe 
cording to the fignifications of the Vowels contained in eve- 
ry Sy llable : and ſo are all the other names of the Moods here - 
after folio! Ning. 

The ſecond Mood is, when three termes being g giuen,a Syl. 
logiſme is mad< of an vniuertsll Negative Maior , and of an 
V1 muerſa ll Afhrmatiue Minor, directly concluding an vniuer- 
fall Negatiue : As for example, letthe termes be theſe : Senfi- 
ble Body, a Man, a Stone, and the Syllogiſme thus : ” 

I 
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Ce- No ſenfible body is aſtone, 
la- Brut enery mans 4 /enſible bodie: 
rent. Ergo, No man + « ſtone, 


Thename of this Mood is Celarent. 

The third Mood is, when three termes being giuen, a Syl. 
logiſme is made of an yniuerſall Affirmative Maior, and of a 
particular Affirmative Minor, dire&ly concluding a particu. 
lar Affirmatiue : As for example, let theſe be the termes : Sen- 


fible Body, Subſtance, and Man, and the Syllogiſme thus : 
Da- Every ſenſible body is a __ 


ri= But ſome man ts a /enjible boy : 
j. Ergo, Some man « a/ubſtance. 
The name of this Mood is Dary. 

The fourth Mood is, when three termes being giuen,a Syl- 
logiſme is made of an yniuerſall Negatiue Maior, ang a parti- 
cular Aficmatiue Minor,direftly conciudimg a particular Ne- 
oatiue : As for example, let theſe be the termes : Senſible Bo- 
die, Man, and Stone : and the Syllogilre thus ; 


Fe- No ſenſible body ts aſtone, 
ri= But ſome man 1s 4 ſenſible body: 


o, Ergo, Some man 4s a ſtone. 
The name of this Mood is Fer, 


CHAP. VIL. 


Examples of the fine wnperfett Moods of the 
firſt Figure, 


bd luc examples of the fine EMoeds of the firſt Fi- 
P gure direlty concluding, 

we The firſt Imperfect Moode of the firſt Fi- 

- gure indire&tly concluding, is when the Ma- 

$ tor and Minor, being both vniuetſall Afﬀirma- 

© tives, doe conclude indireRly a particular Af- 

ficmative, as thus ; 


Ba- 
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Ba- Enery ſenſible body is a ſubſtance, 

ra- ' Eueryman ts 4 ſenſible body: 

lip, Ergo, Some ſubſtance is a man, 


The name of this Mood is Baralipten,whereofthe laſt ſyl- 
lable, con, is only to fill yp the verſe, as hath beene ſaid before, 
The ſecond Imperfe&t Mood,is when a Syllogiſme is made 
of an yniuerſall Negative Maior,and an vniuerſall Afficmatiue 
Minor, indirectly concluding an yniuerfall Negartiue, as thus: 


Ce- No ſenſible body is a tree, 
lan- Emery man is a ſenſible boaie : 
tis, Ergo, Notree « aman. 


The name of this Mood is Celaxtzs. 

The third Imperfe&t Mood,is when a Syllogiſme is made of 
an yniverſall Affirmative Maior, and of a particular Afhrma- 
tive Minor , indire&tly concluding a particular Airmatiue, as 
Us : 

Da» Emery ſenſible bodie ts a ſubfance, 

bi- Some mans a ſenſible boate : 

tis, Ergo, Some ſubſtance is a wan, 


The name of this Mood is Dabits, 

The fourth Imperfe&t Mood, is whena Syllogiſme is made 
of an vniuerſall Afirmatine Maior, and of an vniuerſall Ne- 
gatiue Minor, indirectly concluding a particular Negatiue, as 
thus : 

Fa= Emery ſenſible bodie is a ſubſtance, 

pel- Notree is a ſenſible bode : 

mo. Ergo,Some ſubſtance is not 4 oe 


Thename of this Mood is Fapeſmo. 
The fift Imperfect Mood, is when a Syllogiſme is made of a 
particular Afh-matiue Maior, and of an vniuerſall Negatiue 
Minor, indireQly concluding a particular Negatiue, as thus: 


Fri. Some ſenſible bodie 1s & ſubſtance, 
ſe= But no tvee is 4 ſenſible bagie : 


lo, Ergo,Some ſubſtance inet 4 tree, 
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The name of this Mood is Friſe/omorum, whereof the tws 
laſt (yllables (as hath beene ſaid before) are only put to gake 
yÞ the yerle, 


CHAP. VIIL, 


Of the foure Moods belonging to the (c- 
cond Fronre, 


'C L209 Ine examples of the foure CMoodes belonging tothe 
WW” BY ſecond Figure, 

/ ©J The fir{t Mood of the ſecond Figure,is when 
A 2 Syllogiſme is made of an yniuerſall Negatiue 
(> Maior, and of an vniuerſall Affirmative Minor, 


directly concluding an vniuerſall Negatiue, thus : 


Ce- No ſtone is a ſenſible bodie, : 


{ 


ſa- Emery man is 4 [enſible bodie : 
re, Ergo, Ve wan 4 ftone. 
The name of this Mood is Ceſare. 
The ſecond Mood, is when a Syllogiſme is made of an yni. 
uerſall Afirmatiue M aior,and of an yniuerſall Affirmatiue Mi- 
nor, directly concluding an vniverſall Negatiue, as thus : 


Ca- Emery man us a ſenſible bodie, C 


meſ- But no ftone us a ſenſible bodie : 
tres. Ergo, No ſtone #s a m#n, 
The name of this Mood is Cameſtres, 
The third Mood is when a Sylogiſme is mace of an vniuer. 
fall Negative Maior, and ofa particular Afﬀfrmatiue Minor, 
diretly concluding a particular Negative, as thus : 


Fel- Noſtone is 4 ſenſible bodke, 

ti- But /ome mans 4 {enſible boare 

no, Ergo, Sem man 1s not a flone. 
The name of this Mood is F-ftino, 


The tourth Mood, is when a Syllogiſme is made of an vni- 
; EN | uerfall 


l 
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verſall Affirmatiue Maior, and of a particular Minor , direRly 


concluding a particular Negatiue, as thus : 


Ba- Enery man is 4 ſenſible bodie, 
ro- Bnt ſome fone is wot 4 ſenſible bode: 
co, Ergo, Some ſtone is not 4 man, 


The name of this Mood is Baroco, 


CHAP. IX 
Of the ſixe Moods belonging tothe third Figure, 


I Ine examples of the ſixe Moodes belonging to the 

- third Figure, 

| %Z The firſt is when a Syllogiſme is made of an 

2 yniverſall Aﬀficmatiue Maior,and of an rniver- 
> 5 fall Affirmatiue Minor, direG&tly concluding a 

Aoous particular Afhrmariue, as thus : 2 


rap- But eucry man is a ſenſible bodie: 
ti, Ergo, Some /enfible bodies a ſubſtance. 
The name of this Mood is Daraprs. 
The ſecond Mood, is when a Syllogiſme is made of an yni. 
uer(all Negative Maior, and of an vniuerſall Affirmative Mi- 
nor, Girectly concluding a particular Negatiue, as thus : 


Fe- No Man ts a ſtone, © 


Da- Enery man us a {ubſtance, 6 


lap- But enery man is a ſubſtance: 
ton. Ergo, Some [ubſtance is not a tone, 


The nameof this Mood is Felapton, 
"The third Mood,is when a Syllogiſme is made of a particu 
lar Aﬀfirmatiue Maior,and of an vniuerſall Aftrmatiue Minor, 
dire&ly concluding a particular Afﬀrmartiue, as thus : 


Di- Some manu 4 ſubſtance, 
ſa- But eutry mans aſenſible bodie : 

mis, Ergo, Some ſenſible bodies 3s 4 ": 
V 2 The 
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The name of this Mood is Di/amr., 
The fourth Mood, is when a Syllogiſme is made of an yni. 
uerſall Affirmative Maior, and of aparticular Aftrmatiue Mi- 
nor, concluding a particular Aftirmatiue, as thus : 


Da-- Enery ma» ts a ſubſtance, 
ti» But ſomeman us a ſenſible bogie : 
fi, Ergo, Some ſenſible bodice is a ſubſtance, 
The name of this Mood is Datsſi. 
The fift Mood, is when a Syllogiſme is made of a particu- 
lar Negatiue Maior, and of an vaiuerſall Aftirmatiue Minor, 
directly concluding a particular Negatiue, as tizus ; 


Bo- Some man i5 not a ſtone, 
car- Bat ewery man ts a ſenfible bodiz: 
do. Ergo, Some ſenſible bodie 15 not « ſion; 
The name of this Mood is Borarao. 
The fixt Mood, is when a Sy!logilme is made of an vniuer. 


{all Negatiue Maior, and of a particular Affirmative Minor, 
directly concluding a particular Negative, as thus : 


Fe- Nomanzs aſlone, 
ti= But ſome man ts a ſenſible bodie : 
ſon, Ergo, Some ſenſible bodie ts net a ſtone. 
The name of this Mood is Feriſon. 
Thus you haue all the three Figures, together With thei: 
Moods, plainly ſer forth with examples. 


CHAP, 
Of a Syilogiſme expoſitorie. 


Nd now becauſe a Syllogifme expoſitory is ſaid 

W co be a Syllogiline of the third Figure:Ithinkeit 

& molt mecte to giue you an example thereof cuen 

herc : ſor I haac already defined the lame before. 

| Teag | remember yee [aid it was expoſnorie, 11229 

the provfe or meant terme 15 an Indiuviduum: 2x8 if yee gine exam- 


ple, 1 ſhall the better onderfiand it, ky 


Ville 


Mi. 
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Let this then be your example , to prooue ſome men to bee 
both Orators and Philoſophers, by a Syllogiſme expoſitorie 
thus : Cicero was an Orator : but Cicero was a Philoſopher : 
Ergo,lome men arc both Orators and Philoſophers: againe,to 
prooue that ſome rich men are not wiſe, thus: Crafſm was not 
wile, but Craſſus was rich : Ergo, ſome rich men are not wiſe, 
thus you ſee that this kind of Syllogiſmeſerueth to proue both 
afhrmatively and negatively, as it were by way of example, 


CHAP. XL 
An obieFftion concerxing the three Figures,and 
Aſooaes belonging to the ſame, 


CChRY 2 O what purpoſe ſerue ſomany figures and moodes, 
2 & = fith the firſt figure , and the fonre firſt moodes be« 
SS Chg longing to the ſame are onely perfet , yea, and 

DI perfeit indeed , as the Mathematicians in ſeeking 
IE out the truth of any probleme , will 1/e none other, 
becauſe the firſt figure alone doth ſuffice to con- 
c/ude all kindes of problemes whatſoener they be , whereby it ſhould 
{eeme,that the two other figures with their moodes be ſuper fluous ? 

They be not altogether ſuperfluous ; for as the firlt figure 
ſeruerl: chiefly and onely to conclude an vniuerſal affirmariue, 
ſo the ſecond figure ſerueth to conclude an vyniuerſal negatiue, 
and the third figure co conclude both a particular affirmatiue, 
and alſo a particular negatiue , as you may perceiue yery well 
by cheexamples beforerchearſed; neither be the fifteen vnper- 
fect moodes ſo vnperfe&, but that they may eafily be reduced 
vnto the foure perfect, by one of theſe wayes heere following, 
(that is to ſay) either by conuerſion , or by tranſpoſing of the 
premiſles: or elſe by a Syllogiſme leading to impoſſibilide, of 
which three wayes ofReduction we come now to ſpeake : by 
which things it doth plainely appeare what difference there is 
betwixt a perfe& and vnperfect Syllogiſme ; for the perfect 
Syllogiſme hath no need of theſe helpes ro make the Conclu- 
ſion manifeſt, as hath been ſaid before, 
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CHAP. XII. | 
Of Reduttion, and of the kindes thereof, andalſo of the figni- 
fication of certaine con/onants in the words of 
eArt ſerving to Reduttion, 


W—_— < Hat u Redutt ion? 


\ 0 
7 
» 


H&12 Reduttion here is none other thing , but a 
Pay declaration, prouing or ſhewing the goodnes 
>p of an vnperfe& Syllogilme, by a Syllogiſme of 
» a perfect moode, 


x7 KK 


What meane yee by traniÞoſmng of the premiſſes , for as tenching 
, before, lib,3 .cap.6. 


Maiors place. 

What is Reduttion by imp«ſſibilitie? 

Reduction by impoſſibility is, when the goodnefle of the 
Syllogiſme is ſo proued, as the aduerſary denying the ſame, 
muſt needs be brought to ſome ablurditie, as to confeſſe two 
Contradiories to be both true at once , or ſome propoſition 
to be falſe, which he hath confeſſed before to betrue,oris ma- 
nifeſtly true of ir ſelfe, Butfirſt we wil ſpeake of ReduRtion of- 
fenſiue, and then of ReduQtion by impoſſibility ; and becauſe 
that ReduQion offenfine is done ſometime by conuerſion, and 
ſometime by tranſpoſition,and ſometime by bothat once:and 
againe,that ſometime one of the premiſles, ſomtime both,and 
ſometime no more but the Concluſion onely is conuerted, and 
that ſometime by ſimple conuerſion, and ſometime by conuer- 
fion per aceidens : the Schoolemen for eaſement of the memo- 
rie,haue made eight of the Conſonants, beſides the Vowels in 
the words of Art before mentioned, to be fignificatiue, and to 


declarc 
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declare how every propoſition ought to be reduced, 

For firſt, theſe toure Conſonants , bc.d,f. ( with ene of the 
which every vnperſe& moode doth begin) doe thew that ſuch 
ynperfect moodes ought to bee reduced into thoſe perfeRt 
moodes,which doc begin with the like letter, as, 


Bzralipton, Baroco,Bocarde,into Barbara, 
Cl antes, Ce/are, Cameſtres,into Celarent, 
Dabuis,Darapti,Di/amis, Datiſi,uuto Dary, 
Fapeſme,Friſe/amorum,Felapton,Feriſon,Feftino,unto Dary 
Which be the other foure Conſonants, aud what dec they ſignific ? 
The other foure Conſonants put betwixt the Vowels , bee 
theſe, /. p.m. c. v-hereof/; fignifieth fimple conuerfion, (that is 
to (ay) that the Vowell, which next before this Conſonantr, is 
to be fimply converted, p. ſignifieth conuerfion per accidens, m. 
berokeneth tranſpoſition of the premiſſes,c.in the latter end orc 
mid{t of the moode , betokeneth Reduction by impoſhbilitie 
as in Bareco,and Bocaras, 
Giue examples,and fhew how ſuch Redaftionts to be made, 
Firſt,as touching reduction by conuerfion , Ceſare is redu- 
ced into Celarent he ſimple conuerſion of the Maior ; as this 
Syllogiſme in Ceare, 


Ce- Notree is a ſenſible body, =— 
ſa- But enery man is a ſenſible body : which a —_ —_ 
re. Ergo, nom an is aAtree. to Celarent, ton : 


Ce- No ſenſible beay is a tree, 
la- Bat enery man is « ſenſible bodis : 
rent, Ergo, no man is 4 tree, 


And Cameſtres is reduced into Celarent by ſimple conuer- 
ting the Conclufion, and allo by tranſpofing the premiſles , as 
this Syllogiſme in ( awe#tres, 


Car Emery mas is aſenfible bedy NIE | 
meſ. But notree i; a ſenſible body , which it reduced in- 


tres, Ergo,no1ree v5 4 man, 


to Celarent ths: 
Ce- 
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Ce- No ſenſible body ts 4 tree, 
la- But encry mantis a ſenſible bodke: 
rent. Ergo, No man #4 tree, 


Feſtino is reduced into Ferie,by imply conuerting the Maior, 
as in this Syllogiſme in Feſtino, 


Feſ- Noſtone s 4 ſenſible body, C 


which «© reduced in. 


ti- But ſome man ua ſenſible body : kk 
Fo FEYLOTHRES, 


no. Ergo, Some man « not a ſtone, 


Fe- No ſenſible body is a ſtone, 
ri- But ſomeman ts 4 ſenſible body: 


oO, Ergo, Some man 15 not a ſtone. 


Darapti is reduced from Dary by conuerting the minor per 
accidens, as this Syllogilme in Darapti, 

- E 5 4ſub 
_—— = i reduced 


rap- But exery man is a ſenſible body : ints Dary thus, 


ti. Ergo, ſome ſenfible body is a ſubſtance. 


Da- Emery man ts a ſubſtance, 
ri= But ſome ſenſible is 4 141: 
- j- Ergo, Some ſenſible body is a ſubſtance. 


Ferifon is reduced into Ferio,by fimple conuerſion of the mi- 
nor,as this Syllogiſme in Feri/on, 
4 » 19a A4IP _ is reduced 


ri= But ſome man is @ ſenſible body : Monks ah 
into Feria thus, 


ſon, Ergo,ſome ſenſible body 15 not a ftone 


Fe- No manu 4 ſtone, | 
ri= But ſome ſcuſible body is aman : 
ſon. Ergo, ſome ſenſible body is not aftone. 


And ſo forthin allthereft, according as the ſignificatiuve 
Conſonants doc direR you, 
Of 
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CHAP. XIHL 
Of Reaultion by Impoſſiblitie, 


5 Ow: is Reduttion by impoſſibilitie made ? 

By ioyning the ContradiQorie of the conclu- 
on to one of the premiſles , and to diſpoſe the 
' fame according to ſome one of the perfe& 
= moodes of the firſt figure, in ſuch ſort as you 

1ay nay thereby make your Concluſion cont radictory to the pre- 
miſe which youlett out, and was granted by your aduerlary, | 
whereby your aduerſary 1 1s brought into an abſurditic,to con | 
feſle two contradictories,to be true both at once. 

Gitte ——_ a 

As for example, it your aduerſarie would denie this Syllo- 
giſmein Baroco,eucry man is aſeniible body : bur ſome tree is 
not a ſenſible bodie : Ergo, ſometree isnot a man : then you | 
may reduce it to th: e kir(t Moode of the fiſt figure, which is 
Barbara ,by making the contradictorie of y our Concluſion to 47 
be the Minor of your Syllogiſme in this ſort, euery man is a | 
{ſenſible body : but every treeis a man: Ergo, every tree is a 
ſenfble body , which argument he cannot denie, becauſe hee 
hath granted the Minort to be truce:for if this Propofition,ſome 
tree is net a man, be falſe, then this propoſition, euery tree is a 
man,muſt needes be true,for two Contradicories cannot bee 
both true at once , and two true premiſles muſt needes inferre 

2 true Conciuficn; * andnote that according to the diueriitic 
cfche figures,the Contradictory of the Concluſion is diuertly 

iſpol ed (that is to ſay) made either Maior or Minor accor- 
dingly , for in all the Moodes of the ſecond figure it muſt bee 
made the Minor,the former Maior being ſtill referued ; and in 
the third figure it muſt be the Maior, the former Minor veing 
{till reſerved, 

Te which of the perfeftF Iſoogtes ts enery onperfelt Aeode to bee 
reduce: i by imp jj! Thilit: e? 

To know this, it ſhall be needfull to learne, firſt the vie ct 
certaine words compounded of divers fillables, and inuented 
by the Schoolemen for this purpoſe, 


Whic!: 


4 
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Which be thoſe words ? 
The words be theſe contained in this yerſe following ,neſc;. 
ebatts: odiebam: letare Romanis: whereof the firſt neſciebatss, 
containing fue fillables, repreſenteth the five ynperfet moods 
of the firſt figure : odiebams having foure fillables,betokeneth 
the fourc vnperfe&t moodes of the ſecond figure : /etare Roma- 
nis,containing fixe illables,fignifieth the fixe ynpertet moods 
of the third figure :in all which words the foure vowels,a.e.s. 
o.doe {til retaine their old ſignifications before taught, ſeruing 
here chiefly to ſhew the quantity and qualitie of euery Con. 
cluſion , for euery vnperfe& moode mult bee reduced to that 
perfe&t moode of the firſt figure , which hath ſuch Concluſion 
as that yowel ofthe (illable repreſenting that vnperfet mood 
doth fignifie : as for example in this word ze/crebatis, here you 
ſee, that in the fillable zeſ; repreſenting the firſt vnperfect 
moode called before Baralipton,the yowel e.{ignifying an yni- 
uerſall negatiue , doth ſhew that this moode 1s to be reduced 
into Celarent,whole concluſion 1s an vniuerſall negatiue, ſo as 
the order of the fillables in the word xe/c:ebatis, together with 
the ſignification of the yowels contained in the ſaid fillables, 
you may plainely perccine that Baraliptonis to be reduced in- 
to Celarent : Celantes into Dary, Dabitis into Celarent, Fape/- 
me into Barbara, Friſelon into Dary. The like obſcruation and 
conſideration is to be had in the other words, repretenting the 
reſt of the imperfe& moodes of the ſecond and third figure: for 
odtebam appointeth Cefare to be reduced into Ferio, Cameſtres 
to Dary, Feitinoto ( elarent, Barocoto Barbara : againe /etare 
Romanis appointeth Daraptito Celarent, Felapton to Barbara, 
Diſamis to Celarent, Datiſito Ferio , Bocardo to Barbara, and 
Feriſon to Dary, whereof I giue you no examples, becauſe I 
would haue you to exerciſe your {elfe inexamining the former 
examples of the three figures, and to ſec howyou can reduce 
each vnperfe& moode,to his perfe&t moode by impoſhbilirie, 
according to theſe ſhort rules here ſet downe, 
The Schoelemen after they haue taught the vſe of the 
moodes, and of reduction, doc immediatly treat of a ſyllo- 


gilme, made in oblique caſcs , and alſo of the ſixe amr 
an 
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and three defeQts of a Syllogiſme : all which I — paſſe 
ouer with ſilence, as things more curious then profitable, for 
truely I know not whereto the Syllogiſme made in oblique 
Caſes,doth ſerue more then for yariery ſake. 


CHAP. XIIIL 
Of Syllogiſmes made in oblique Caſes, and of the ſixe Habilie 
ties, and three defelts of a Syllogiſme. 


2D Hat mean jou by oblique Caſes ? 
Youlcarned in your Accidents, that every 


- | tivethe Vocatiue,and the Ablatiue, wherof the 
Nominative is onely right ,and all the reſt are called oblique: 
as this is a Syllogiſme made in oblique Caſes: euery drawing 
beaſt belongeth to man, or is the beaſt of man : but an oxe is a 
drawing beaſt: Ergo,an oxe belongeth to man, or is the beaſt 
of man,and as for the fixe habilitics called ſexpoteſtates Sylls- 
2i/mi,they are but meanes to proue the goodnefle of one Syl- 
logiſme by another , orto ſhew which is more vniuerſall , or 
comprehendeth more then another, or to conclude a trueth of 
falſe premiſſes, which God wot is a fillie kinde of concluſion, 
the beſt parts of which habilities are more cafily learned by 
the rules and examples before giuen , then by thoſe that they 
ſet downe in their treatiſes touching the ſame, Likewiſe the 
three defects, are none other but Elenches, or Fallaxes, wher- 
of there bee thirteene kindes ſet downe by Ariftorle himſclfe, 
whereof we ſhall ſpeake hereafter, in their place , ſo as they 
mighr ſay that there are thirteene defeRts as well as three, and 
therefore leauing to trouble you with theſe things, Iminde 
here to treate of a compound Syllogiſme, 
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CHAP. XV. 
Of a componnd Syllegiſme,and of the diners kindes thereof. 


Hat is a compound Sylogiſme,and bow many hinds 
\ Vp I thereof bee there? 

AXE; A compound Syllogiſme is that which is 
YAN VA made of compound Propofitions, whereof as 

Ws there be three ſorts, ſo they make three kindes 
of compound Syllogiſmes, (that is to ſay ) conditionall, diſ- 
iunctiue,and copulatiue, 

Of bow many parts doth a comporind Syllogiſme conſiit ? 

Of three, as well as a ſimple Syllogilme, that is,of the Ma- 
10r,containing two hple Pcopolitions, and ofthe Minor,re- 
pcating the one partof che Maior,and of the Conctufion,com. 
cludiog the other part of the Maior,as in this example : if this 
woman hath had a chkilde,ſhe hath laine with a man : but ſhee 
hath had a childe : Ergo,the hath laine with a man, 

How is the trueth of a compound Syllogiſmeto be found out ? 

By reducing the ſame into a ſimple Syllogiſme thus; euery 
woman that hath had a childe,hath laine w ich a man : but this 
woman hath had a childe : Ergo ſhe hati laine with a man, 

Are there no other kindes of compound Syllogi/mes : ? 

No, if you conſider the order of concluding , there be but 

three kindes or wayes,(that is to ſay) conditionall ,diftunctiue 
and copulatiue; but if you conſider the varietie in vttering 
ſuch Syllogiſmes,you may make ſcuen ſorts or wayes, where- 
of three appertaine to the conditionall,two to the difiunCtiue, 
and two to the copulatiue, 

Which ts the firſt way ? 

The firſt way is of the antecedent, which being granted, the 
conſequent mult needs follow , both afficmatiuely, and nega- 
tively: Affirmatiuely thus : ifhe be godly, he is bleſſed : he is 
godly,therefore bleſſed : negatiuely thus, if he benot godly, 
he ſhall not be bleſſed , but hee is not godly ; Ergo,hee isnot 
bleſled. 


Which u the ſecond way? 
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The ſecond way is of the Conlequent, which failing , the 
Antecedent muſt alſo needs faile, as thus : It he be wiſe, he is 
free; but heis not free: Ergo, not wiſe, 

Wnich the third way ? 

The third way, is when by granting the Antecedent, the 
Conſequent failcth, as thus : If he be not wiſe,he is wretched; 
but he is wiſe : Ergo, not wretched. 

Which is the fourth way? 

The fourth way, is when the former part of the maior Pro- 
poſition difiunCtiue being pur, the latter part is cleane taken 
away, as thus : Heis either good or euill; but he is good: Er- 
g0, noteuill, 

Which u the fift way ? | : 

The fift way, is when the former part of the DiliunCtiue be- 
ing taken away, the latter part muſt needs ſtand, as thus : He 
js either good or cuill ; but he is not good : Ergo, hee is euill ; 
for all Syllogiſmes Difiunctiue, are made for the molt part of 
parts repugnant, whereof there can be no more, but one true 
part. 
 Wnichis the frat way ? 

The fixt way, is by putting a Negatiue beforethe Coniuns 
ion copulatiue, ſo asit maketh the Antecedent to ſtand,and 
taketh away the Conſequent, as thus: He is not both wiſe and 
wretched ; but he is wiſe : Ergo, not wretched, 

Woich is the ſewenth way ? 

The ſeuenth way , is when the Negatiue is placed in like 
manner before the Coniun&ion copulatiue, bur yet ſo as the 
Antecedent being taken away, the Conſcquent doth tand, as 
thus : He is not both wiſe and wretched; but he is not wiſe : 
Ergo, wretched, 
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CHAP. XVL 


Of a Conſequent and by what meanes andrmles the good- 
weſſe thereof is to be knowne. 


== Vt ith the goodneſſe of an Hypotheticall Syl. 
#) JL logiſme dependeth ypon the goodneſle of the 
O: Conſequent: it ſhall not bee amiſſe to treate 
heere of a Conſequent,and firſt ro define what 
ESA jj; and ro ſhew how itis diuided, 
What is a ( onſequent ? 
A Conſequent, is a ſpeech conſiſting of ſuch panes as doe 
follow one another, and are ioyned together with ſome ratio. 
nall, (that is to ſay) an inferring or imploying ConiunCtion,as 
Ergo, then, therefore, and ſuch like, 

How many parts are requiſite iu 4 (lt onſequent ? 

Three, that is, the Antecedent, the Conſequent,and the in. 
ferring Signe or Note, for of thelethree parts cuery Conſe. 
quent conliſteth, 

How is it dinided? 

Into two, that is, Good and Euill: againe, the goodis di- 
uided into two, that is, Formall and Marteriall. 

When is it ſaid to be Formall ? 

When the Antecedent being true, the Conſequent doth ne. 
ceſlarily follow thereof, as when I ſay : This woman hath had 
a child, £rgo, ſhee hath laine with a man. 

When 1 it ſaid to be Materiall? 

When the Conſequent dothnot of neceſſitie, but caſually 
follow,the Antecedent being true:as Socrates walketh abroad: 
Ergo, it is faite weather, 

Wherenpon doth the geodneſſe of a Conſequent chiefely de- 

end ? 
: It dependeth not ſo much of the truth of the Antecedent, 
and of the Conſequent, as of the neceſlaric connexion,or knit. 
ting of them together : and if the ſame be in forme of a Syllo- 
gilme, itrequireth alſo the precepts of Mood and Figure be- 


fore taught to be obſcrued, 
How 
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How elſe ſhall a man know whether a Conſequent bee good or 
not ? 

By examining the ſame with the Maximes or generall rules 
of theplaces: whereof ſome doe yeeld proofes or cauſes ne 
ceſſarie, ſome probable, and ſome only conicRurall, 

What rules doe the Schoole-men ſet downe to know 4 good Conſe- 
quent ? 

They ſet downe ſome more, ſome lefle,but Ceſarins only re- 
citeth two, which are theſe : The firſt is, if a Conſequent doth 
neceſſarily follow of his Antecedenr, then the contrary of the 
Anrtecedent mult needs neceſſarily follow the contrary of the 
Conſequent: As for example,becaule this is a good Coſequent 
to ſay,itis a man: &£rgo,it 15 a ſenſible body :it is a good Con. 
quent to ſay,it is no ſenſible body: Ergo,it is no man: the rea- 
{on thereof is, becauſe the contrary of the Conſequent and the 
Antecedent cannot bee both true together , but one of them 
muſt needs be falſe.The ſccond rule is, that whatſocuer follow- 
eth ypon a good Conſequent, muſt needs alſo follow vpon the 
Antecedent therof: As for example,if it be a good Conlequent 
to ſay,itis a man:Ergo,it is a ſenſible body:ye may aſwel ſay,if 
it be aſenſible body: Ergo,it is a ſubſtance:and fith that a ſen(1. 
ble body is a ſubſtance,you may therefore aſwel conclude that 
a man is a ſubſtice.To theſe rules you may adde alſo the third, 
which is,that of true things, nothing can follow but truth:;but 
of falſe things, ſometime that which is falſe, and ſometime that 
which is true,as hath bin ſaid before : and yer ſuch truth fol- 
loweth not by vertue of the falſe premiſes, but becauſe the co» 
cluſion or Conſequent is a true Propoſition of it ſelfe : As in 
this example. Euery ſenfible body is a tree, but euery Peare- 
tree is alenfible body : Ergo, euery Peare-tree is a tree. 
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CHAP, XVII. 
Of a Syllogi/me Demonſtratine, 


Itherto we haue treated of a Syllogiſme,accor.. 
ding to the firſt three of the foure diuiſions 
thereof. before mentioned : for if yee remem- 
ber well, we ſaid that according to the firſt dis 
>: uiſton, a Syllogi [me is either Categorical or 
Hypot heticall, according to the {econd diuifion , eyt th er Coin- 
mon or expoſitory, according ©o the third divifion ,eyther per- 
fect or ynperfect, and according to the fourth diuifion, = 
ther Demonſtratiue, Diale&ticalil, or Sophiſticall , whereof 
we come 10 to ſpeake, and firſt of a Syllogilme demonſtra- 
rite, 

Wit is a Syllogiſme Demonſtratine ? 

A Sy llogitr.e Demonkratiue is that which is made of ne- 
ceflaric, immedi ate, true, certaine, and infallible Propotiti- 
ons, being firſt and ſo knowne, as they neede none other 
proofe, 

What mans yee by neceſſary and immeaiate Propoſitions ? 

Neceſlarie Propoſitions be thole which cannot bee other- 
wiſe, as thole which doe conſiſt of the generall kinde, of rhe 
ipeciall kinde , ofthe difference, or of the propertie , as hath 
beene ſaid before : and therefore Ariſtotle maketh a difference 
bertwixt a Demonſtratiue and a DialeQicall Propoſition, for a 
Demonſtratiue Propoſition conſiſting of matter naturall,is ne. 
ceſſarily true, and cannot be otherwite, but a Dialecticall Pro- 
ponaen, confiting of matrer contingent, Or catuall, is onely 
probable, and may be otherwile, 

What be immnediate Þr opo, bedoms? 

Immcdiatc Propoſitions are thoſe which are firſt, and haue 
none before them, whereby yrous can be proned : as eucry {en- 
fble bodice endued with reaſon 1s apt to ——_ eAr iftorle al ale 
- dſerteth downe three properties or conditions belonging to 

e Subiectand Predicate of a Demonſtratiue P:opotition, 

which be thoſe Properties ? 


Thele, 
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Theſe, to be ſpoken of all, by it ſelfe, and vniuerſally, 

What is to be ſpoken of all ? | 

It is when the Predicate is knowne to be altogether and al. 
waies in the Subiect, eyther as a part of the ſubſtance thereof, 
as when it is a generall kinde,the ſpeciall kind, the difference, 
or the propertie,as ſome inſeparable accident alwaies incident 
ro the ſaid ſubiect, as when I ſay : Euery man is a ſenſible bo- 
die : or euery man is endued with reaſon : or euery man is apt 
to ſpeake : or euery Swanue is white : or every fire is hot. 

What is to be ſpoken by it ſelfe ? 

That is, when the Predicate is eyther the definition of the 
Subiect, as a man is a ſenſible bodie endued with reaſon : or 
cl{e ſome part of the Definition, as man is a ſenſible bodie, or 
man is endued with reaſon, 

What 15 to be ſpoken wniner ſally ? 

It is when the Predicatc is in the SubieR, and in euery ſuch 
Subie& by it ſelfe; and firſt, as when I ſay, a man is a ſenſible 
bodie endued with reaſon : heere this Predicate ſenſible bodice 
endued with reaſon, is not onely ſpoken of man, but of cuery 
man in generall by it ſelfe : and firſt : for if yee ſhould lay, Pe- 
ter or Socrates is a ſenſible bodie endued with reafon : heere 
the Predicate is not ſpoken of any of theſe, as firſt, but in the 
ſecond place, becauſethey are comprehended vnder the word 
man. For generall kinds are ſaid to be before ſpeciall kindes, 
and ſpecial kinds before Indiuiduums,as hath bin faid before, 

How doth Ariſtotle define Demonſtration? 

In this ſort : Demonſtration is a Syllogiſme made of ſuch 
Propoſitions as are true:firſt immediat,and manifeſtly known, 
and be the cauſes of the concluſion : firſt and immediate here 
is all one, ſignifying ſuch Propoſitions as need not to be pro- 
ued or made more euident by any other former Propoſitions, 
Agaiae, the premiſes muſt be more knowne then the conclu- 
fion, for otherwiſe it ſhould neyther be Demonſtration, nor 
yet good Syllogiſme, Finally , the Premiſes muſt render the 
yery cauſe of the concluſion : and therefore Ariſtotle in ano- 
ther place faith, that Demonſtration is a Syllogiſine cauſing 
knowledge and ſcience, 

Y Whas 
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What t« Science ? 

Itis afirme and aſſured knowledge of any thing, 

What u to know ? 

We are ſaid to know a thing, when we know the true cau- 
ſes thereof, and thatit canno« be otherwiſe:for co make a per- 
fet Demonſtration, we muſt not only ſh-w that there is ſuch 
athing as we ge about to proue, bur alſ» we muſt ſhew the 
cauſe why it is ſo : for (as Ariſfterle faith) cuery diſcipline and 
doctrine intellectiue dependeth ypon a former knowledge, 
which is two-fold, whereof the one is to know that the prin. 
ciples (that is to ſay ) the premiſes of the Demonſtration bee 
true,and the other is ro know the true ſignification of the Sub- 
iect and Predicate of the queſtion : for vnleſſe a man know 
what the name of the Subie& ſignifieth, whereof the queſtion 
riſeth, and alſothe proper qualities of the ſame, how ſhall hee 
be able to judge, whether the proofe which is brought in to 
proue the queſtion withall be to the purpoſe or not ? Againe, 
ynleſſe he know the premiſes to be true, the Demonſtration 
ſhall breed no certaine knowledge in him. 

Gine example of a Syliogiſme Demon ftratine, 

Let this be yout example:Eucry ſenſible bodie endued with 
reaſon, is apt tolearne : but every manis a ſenſible body en- 
dued with reaſon : Ergo , euery man is apt tolearne, Heere 
you ſee that in this Syllogiſme the premiſes being true and 
firſt, doe renderthe cauſe of the concluſion : and rhereby doe 
imply a moſt true Conſequent : for whoſo would goe about 
to demonſirate any of the premiſes by ſome other former, or 
more knowne Propoſitions, ſhould loic his labour , fith there 
is none before them more certaine,nor more knowne to proue 
this concluſion withall then they : for to vnderſtand the truth 
of theſe premiſes, ir ſufficeth onely to know the ſignification 
of the termes,and to haue ſome experience of the thing called 
Man : and therefore this kinde of Demonſtration is called of 
the Schoole-men, Syllogi/mmmn Scientificus , becauſe it yeeldeth 

the perfet knowledge and Science of the thing in queſtion. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, XVIII. 
Of thecertaintic of Mans knowledge. 


I Hereof dependeth the certaintie of CMans know. 


| © WJ ledge ? . 
EN N*; Of three things, that is, of vniuerſall expe- 


/ 5 29 
Js rience, of principles, and of naturall know- 
| S ledge that a man hath in iudging of Conſe- 
quents : tortheſe be thiee infallible rules of certitude or truth 
in all kindes of dotrine. 
What u uninerſall experience ? 

Vniuerſall experience is the common judgement of men,in 
ſuch things as are to be perceiued and knowne by the outward 
ſences : as Fire to be hot, the Heauens to turne round abour, 
Wine and Pepper to bee hotte in operation, Women to bring 
forth children, and not Men : which things all men (volefle 
they be madde, and out of their wittes) muſt needs confefle to 
be true, 

 Whatbe Principles ? 

Principles bee certaine generall conceptions and naturall 
knowledges grafted in mans minde of God, to the intent that 
by the helpe thereof, he might inuent ſuch Arts as are neceſ[a. 
rieinthis life for mans behoofe;for by the naturall knowledge 
of the minde we vnderſtand, Number,Order,Proportion,and 
all other neceſſaric Artes and Sciences. 

How doth Ariſtotle define Principles ? 

In this manner : Principles be true Propoſitions, hauing 
credit of themſelues, and need no other proofe, 

How mary Dinſions doe the Schoole=men make Principles? 

Diuers, 

Rehear ſe thoſe Diuiſiont, 

The firſt is, of Principles, ſome be called Speculatiue, and 
ſome PraQtiue : The ſpeculatiue be thoſe naturall R— 
ox Propoſitions, whereot Naturall Philoſophie or the Mathee 
maricall Sciences be grounded, as theſe : The whole is more 
then his part : Thoſe things which are cquall to athird, are 
LS 2 equall 
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equall among themſelues:of one ſimple body, there is but one 
naturall mouing, and ſuch like, The Principles Practiue, bee 
thoſe naturall knowledges, whereby mens manners are gouer- 
ned: for by this naturall light we know the difference betwixt 
good and euill: As for example : theſe be Principles Practiue; 
God is to be honored and obeyed: Juſtice is to C embraced : 
c1uill ſocietie is to be maintained , and the diſturbers thereof 
to be puniſhed : theſe and ſuch like Propoſitions are naturally 
recciued of all men as infallible verities. Againe,of Principles, 
ſome be called Gencrall, and ſome Proper. The Generall , be 
thoſe that may be applied to many Sciences,as theſe:the whole 
is more then any of his parts, if equall be taken from equall,e- 
quall doe remaine and ſuch like, The proper Principles bee 
thoſe, that are properly belonging to ſome one certaine Sci- 
ence, as a line to be a length without breadth,is a principle of 
Geometrie: Againe,this propoſition,cuery thing is,or is not, - 
is a principle of Logick: and to be ſhort, euery Science hath 
his proper principles: of which ſome bee called dignitics or 
Maximes, and ſome Poſitions. 
Wherefore are they called Dignities or Maximes? 

For that they are worthy to be credited for their ſelſc ſake, 
for ſo ſoone as we heare them in ſuch ſpeech as we ynderſtand, 
wee naturally know them to bee true without any further 
proofe, as theſe, Take equall from equall, and equall will re- 
maine : the whole is more then any of his parts, &c, 

What be Poſitions ? 

Poſitions be thole principles, which although they need no 
other proofe, yet they be not ſo eafily vnderftood of all men at 
the firſt yttering , as Maximes bee: for in theſe, beſides the 
knowledge of thetermes, it is needfull to haue alſo ſome ex- 
perience, as in theſe Principles. Euery thing that 1s compoun- 
ded of matter and forme is moueable : whatſocuer js heauie, 
tendeth naturally downeward, and whatſocuer is light, ten. 
deth vpwards. Againe, of Poſitions , ſome are called Defini. 
tions, and ſome Suppoſitions, and of Suppoſitions , ſome are 
called Petitions, called in Latine Poſtx/ata, and ſome Suppoſi- 
tions aflumpted, 

Define 
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1 Definition ſheweth what the thing is. 

2 Suppoſition is that which ſuppoſeth athing to be, or not 
to be,as the Geometricians do ſuppoſe that there is Punttum, 
(that is roſay) apricke , or athing indiuifible, having nei- 
ther length, bredth, nor depth. 

3 Petition is a Propoſition asked and granted to be true: 
as this is a petition in Geometry,that a man may draw a right 
line from one point toanother, = 

4 Suppoſition aſſumpred is, when a manifeſt ſuppoſition is 
aſſumpred to proue another thing withall,as to proue that de- 
monſtration conliſteth of true Propoſitions, the dilputer will 
aſſumpt this aſſertion, which ſaith, that of falſe things there is 
no certaine knowledge : and trueth is not knowne but of true 
things, 

het is the third thing wherof the certaintie of mans knowledge 
dependeth? 

It is the knowledge that man hath in iudging of conſe- 
quents,which is not altogether artific1all , but partly naturall, 
for God thought it not {ufficient for mans bchoofe to know 
{imple Propoſitions, as principles cr common conceptions 
gotten by experience, vnleſle hee could alſo compare them 
together, and ioyne things like, and agreeable together, 
and ſeuer things vnlike, and diſagreeing one from ano- 
ther, andby ſuch compariſon and compoſition to finde out 
things before not knowne: and to the intent wee ſhould not 
erre or wander out of the right way , God hath ſhewed vs 
an order, and preſcribed certain bounds and limits of neceſſi. 
tie to be obſerued in ſuch compoſition, which bounds are Syl- 
logiſmes rightly made : for ſodo the Conſequents plainly ap 
peare : And becauſe that proportions are knowne by nature, 
it ſhallnot be amiſſe to giue you an example in numbers : for 
three knowne numbers being placed in true order ofa Syllo- 
giſme,a fourth number vynknowne, of neceſhitic doth follow, as 
in this queſtion : If one pound of waxe be worth a groat, what 
15 tenne pound of waxe worth? Marrie ten groates, Which 
is prooued by a Syllogiſme in this manner; Euery pound of 
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waxe is worth a groat, but hereis ten pound of waxe : Ergo 

they are worth ten groats: andlike as in theſe kindes of Syl- 
logiſmes Arichmerticall,the proportion which is to be iudged 
by mans naturall knowledge, doth thewe the Conſequent 
to be infallible, euen ſo the Conſequents in other Syllogiſmes 
are ſhewed to be infallible, by ſuch demonſtrations as are not 
farre fetched, or doubtfull, but are manifeſt, plaine and aui- 

ent, 


CHAP, XIX. 
Of the two kindes of Demonitration. 


FEET Ow doe the Schoolemen dinide Demenſiration ? 

MI- 5: ) Into two; that is, perfeRt and ynperfeR : and 

: L= | they call the perfe&t , demonftratio propter quid : 
& L] andthe vnperfeA,demonſtratio quia eff, 

MES | It is perfect, when it proceedeth from the 
proper cauſeto the effect, called of the Schoolemen , 2priore: 
for in that demonſtration the Antecedent containeth the pro- 
per and true cauſe of the conſequent ; as when we ſay, the Sun 
1s vp : Ergo.it is day. 

What u to be obſernedin a perfeit Demonſtration? 

Thar the Predicate of the Concluſion, which is alſo Predi- 
cate in the Maior, be firſt, properly, alwayes, and that really 
and accidentally,incident to the ſubie&t of the Maior, and to 
euery thing contained vnder the ſame, which ſubie& muſt bee 
ſome generall kind,and the very meane or proofe of your con= 
cluſion : As for example, if you would prooue a Cocke to be a 
feathered fowle,it* were not a ſufficient demonſtration to ſay, 
that cucry flying beaſt is a feathered fowle ; for ſome beaſtes 
lie, that haue no feathers ; as Backs , that flie in the night ſea. 
ſon.Bur if you ſay,that cuery bird is a feathered fowle,& cuery 
Cocke isa bird : Ergo, euery Cockeis a feathered fowle : you 
ſhall make a perfe& demonttration, becauſe the SubieR, and 
Predicate of the Maior, haue ſuch conditions as are before re- 
quired; for this Maior ſheweth the thing to be,and alſo wher- 
fore itis, which is done fo often as the Predicateis the true de- 
finition 
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finition of the SubieR : as when I ſay , Euery man is a ſenſible 
body endued with reaſon, or elſe ſome chiefe part of the defi- 
nition, as when I ſay, Euery man is endued with reaſon,as hath 
been ſaid before: for euery good demonſtration is either made 
of atrue definition,or taken fro the general kind, ſpecial kind, 
orelfe fromthe ſpeciall difference,or propertie,yea,and ſome- 
time they may bee taken out of the whole and of the parts , of 
the proper cauſes and effects, of perpetual adiacents,otherwiſe 

called common accideuts,of proper aQts,of contraricties, and 

of divine authoritie, whereof you hauec had examples before in 

the treatiſe of places, and ſeates of arguments, 

When ts it ſaid to be an vnperfelt Demonitration ? 

When the premiſſes are true, implying a true Conſequent, 
but yet are nor firſt, neither doe they ſhew the originall cauſe 
of the Concluſion ; as in this example : Euery ſenfible body 
is nouriſhable ; but euery man is a ſeahble body : Ergo, euery 
man is nouriſhable : here though the premiſles be true Propo. 
ſitions, yet they be not firſt , neither doe they ſhew the origi. 
nal cauſe of the Concluſion : for the Maior of this Syllogilme 
may be proued by a former and more knowne Propolition; 
for that which is more gencrall, is more knowne thea that 
which is leſſe generall, as thus : Euery liuing body is nouriſh. 
able; bur euery ſenſible body is a liuing body: £rgo,euery ſen. 
ſible body is nouriſhable, Againe, itis ſaid to be vnperfeR, 
when we proceed from the effect to the cauſezas when we lay, 
itis day: Ergo,the Sunne is yp. Burt that demonſtration which 
proceedeth from the cauſe to the effect, is the more worthier, 
becauſe we vſe therein diſcourſe of reaſon and vaderſtanding : 
and in the other we onely iudge by the outward fences, wher- 
of ſpring two principall kindes of Methode , (that is to ſay } 
compendious or ſhort orders or wayes of teaching in all man- 
ner of Sciences whereof the one is called compoſition, procees 
ding forward from the firſt to the laſt , and the other is called 

reſolution, proceeding backwar? from the laſtro the firſt, as 


hath becn ſaid before in the © ©Methode, L:1b.2.cap.5. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. XX 
Of Science, Opinion, Ignorance, Witte, and ofthe 
foure Sciencial queſitons, 


Hat other things are wont to bee treatedof by the 
Yd Scheo'emen in demonſiration? 

Y Diuers things;as what difference is betwixt 
Bw Science and Opinion : alſo they treate of the 
diuers kindes of Ignorance , of prompt 
Witte : and of the foure Scienciall queſtions, 

What difference is betwixt Science andepinion ? 

Science,as hath been ſaid before,is that which conſitteth of 
neceflary , certaine, and infallible Propofitions, and of ſuch 
things as cannot be otherwiſe, Opinion is the knowledge of 
things caſuall, which may bee ſometime falſe, and ſometime 
rxue, 

How many kindes of Ignorance doe the Schoolemen make ? 

Two : that is to ſay , abſolute, which of the Schoolmen is 
called Ignorantianegationi,and ignorance by falſe conception, 
which they call /gnorantiaaffettion;s. The firſt is , when we vt= 
terly denie to haue any knowledge of a thing at all : The 0. 
ther is, when we thinke to know that which we know not, be- 
ing deceiued by ſome falſe perſwaſion , whereunto we are af- 
tected, whereof it is called /gnorantia affettionts, 

How doth Ariſtotle define prompt Witte , calledof the L atines 
Solertia * | 

He defineth it to be a promptneſle or readinefle, in quickly 
finding out the proofe or cauſe of any thing that is in queſti- 
on, without any ſtudie, 

Which be the foure Sciential queſtions ? 

Theſe: whether the thing be,whart it is, how it is,and wher- 
fore it is : whereof the firſt enquireth of the Subie&t , whether 
it be: the ſecond of the Predicate,as what it is: the third, how 
itis, (that is to ſay) how the Predicate is ſpoken of the Sub- 
jet: and the fourth asketh the cauſe why itis ſpoken of the 
Subie&? And thus much of a Syllogiſme Demonſtratiue:now 
of a Syllogiſme Dialecticall,or probable, 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXI. 
Of aSyllogi/me Dialellicall. 


Hat is a Dialethicall SyRogi/me? 

A Dialecticall Lyllogifmeis that which is 
F made of probable and credible Propoſitions. 
What things are ſaid to be probable? 

Things probable,according to Ariftetle,are 
theſe that ſceme true to all men, or to the molt part of men, or 
to all wiſe men,or to the moſt part of wiſe men , or elſe to the 
moſt approued wiſe men : whereby it appeareth that things 
probable may be ſaid fiue manner of wiyes, 

Shew how. 

Firſt, thoſe things are probable, which vnto all men aſwell 
learned as vnlearned being in their right wits, Coe ſeeme to be 
true,as theſe : Every mother loucth her childe : we lone them 
that loue vs : we muſt doe good to them that doe good to vs. 
Secondly, thoſe things that ſeeme true to moſt men , as thele : 
it is bettcr for a communalty to be ruled by one Prince, then 
by many: Itis not good to ſerue many matters at once, Third- 
ly,thoſe things that ſeeme true to all wiſe men, as theſe : what 
thing ſocuer is honeſt , the ſame is alſo profitable : Vertueis 
better then riches, Fourthly,thoſe that ſeeme true to the moſt 
part ofthe wile and learned, as thus : the ſoule of man is im- 
mortall : the Sunne is greater then the earth, Fiftly , thoſe 
things that ſeeme true to the moſt approued wiſe men,as thele: 
The world had a beginning : it is better for a Princeto be lo 
ued,then feared of his Subie&s, And generally vnder things 
probable are contained all true Propoſitions that be caſuall, 
and not implying any neceſſitie, I ſay here true Propofitiens, 
to exclude falle Propoſitions , whereof Sophiſticall Syllo- 
giſmes are made,and not thoſe which we call probable or Lo- 
gicall Syllogiſmes; and yet ſuch Propoſitions be not ſo true in 
deede,as thoſe that bee required in a Syllogiſme demonſira- 
tive, but onely doe ſeeme true, ingendring a certaine opinion 
in mans minde , doubting notwithſtanding the contrary : for 
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it breedeth not a perfe& knowledge as Science doth, whereby 
the minde is of all doubts throughly refolued, And note here, 
that the Schoolemen doe make the matter ( whereof a Diale- 
Aicall Syliogiſme doth conſiſt ) to be twofold, that is, Iſufe- 
ria remota, in Englifh, farre off; and 2ateriapropingua, ( that 
1s to ſay) nigh,or neere at hand, 

What doth Materia remota containe? 

Theſe foure Diale&icall Predicates, (that is ) Definition, 
called of the Schoolemen Terminx , property, generall kinde, 
and Accident : All which Predicates are before defined , and 
are called Predicates,becauſe they are common words ſpoken 
of others, But truely I ſee no cauſe why theſe foure Predicates 
ſhould be attribured ro a DialeRical Syllogiſme,more then ro 
a Syllogiſme demonſtratiue: for ſureI am , that as good de 
monſtrations may be made of theſe as of any other Predicats, 

What ts contained under Materia propinqua ? 

Theſe : a DialeRticall Propoſition, Probleme,and Poſition, 

hat difference ts betwixt theſe three words , Dialeflicall Pro 
poſition, Probleme, and Poſition? 

A Dialecticall Propoſition is a probable queſtion vttered 
with a ſimple Interrogatory; as whether the mother loueth 
her childe? which is no queſtion in deede, butto him that 
asketh, 

A Probleme is a doubtfull queſtion vttered with a double 
Interrogatory , as whether the leaſt fixed ſtarre in the firma- 
ment be greater then the Meoneornot? or whether that the 
Sunne be biggerthen the earth ornot? Poſition is a wonder- 
full opinion maintained by ſome excellent Clerke , as to ſay, 
that all things are but one eſſence or being , as Meliſſme afhr- 
med, or that all things doe continually flowe and change, as 
Heraclitus held,or that the earth moueth,and not the heauens, 
as Copernicus ſuppoſeth, onely to finde out thereby the true 
motions of the Planets, and not for that he thought ſoin deed. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIL 
Of aſophiſtioall Syllogiſme. 


> Hat is a Sophiſticallor falſe Syllogiſme ? 

A falſe Syllogiſme -is that which is either 

Y made of falſe Propoſitions, or elſe of ſuch as 

gp (cemeprobable,and benotin deede, orelſe of 
| SW probable premiffes not rightly concluding: and 

of ſuch Syllogilmes there be three ſortes, the one failing in 


Wien ts ut ſaid to faile in matter ? 

Ir faileth in matter, when the Syllogiſme having true forme, 
is made of ſuch Propoſitions as ſeeme probable, and bee not 
probable in deede,as thus : no oppoſites are both true at once, 
butſubcontraries are oppoſites : Ergo,they are not true, Here 
though this Maior ſeemeth probable, becauſe many oppo. 
ſites, as contraries, and contradicories be neuer both true at 
once, yet it is not probable in deede : for thoſe oppoſites 
which be called ſubcontrarie and ſubalternate, may bee both 
true at onceas hath been before, 

When ts it [aid to faile in forme ? 

It faileth in forme, when it is made of probablepremiſles, 
not rightly concluding : becauſe they be not orderly diſpoſed 
according to Moode and Figure , as thus: Some oppoſites are 
both true at once, but contradiories are oppolites : Ergo, 
ContradiRories are both true at once. Here thepremiſles be 
probable, bur the Syllogiſme halteth in forme, becauſe that of 
meere particulars no good concluſion can follow, 

When 1s it ſaid to faile both in matter and forme ? 

It faileth both inmatter and forme, when the premiſles are 
neither probable, nor yet doe conclude rightly according to 
the rules of Logicke, as thus : No oppoſites are both true at 
once, but ſubcontraries are oppoſites : Ergo, no ſubcontraries 
are both true at once, Here firſt it faileth in matter, becauſe the 
Maior, (as hath been ſaid before) is not probable in deed, A- 
eaine,it faileth in forme,becauſe that contrary to therules of a 
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Syllogiſme,an vaiuerſall concluſion is implied,one of the pre- 
miſſes being particular, which ſhould not be, 

[5 there no other kindes of falſe Syllogi/mes? 

Yes,there is another kinde of falle Syllogiſme,called of A. 
riſtotle , Syllogiſmiss falſigraphus, which proceedeth of the pro- 
per principles of ſome diſcipline , miſconſtrued, or not rightly 
yaderitood,as thus : All lines drawne from one ſelfe-point to 
another ſelfe-point,be equall, aright line and a crooked line 
be drawne from one ſelfe-point to another ſelfe-point: Ergo, 
a rightline and a crooked line be equal,as you ſee in the figure 
a.b.inthe Margent: Here the Maior being a principle in Ge» 
ometrie, is not rightly vaderftood; forthe right meaning of 
theprincipleis, that the lines ſhould bealſo drawn in one lelfe 
ipace,and then they muſt needes be equall, (that is to ſay) all 
of one length : but as touching falſe Syllogiſmes, wee ſhall 
treate of them hereafter more at large in the Elenches : in the 
meane time we minde to ſpeake ot the other kindes of argu- 
ments before mentioned; and firſt of Induction, 


CHAP. XXIIL 
Of Induttion. 


Þ Hat i Induftion? 

3 Induction is a kind of argument, wherein we 
ay proceede from many particulars to a yniuerſall 
@p concluſion, comprehending all the ſaid particu- 
<= lars: and by the particulars herel mean not only 
ſingularities,called in Latine 1-4;#:dua, but alſo ſuch things as 
belcfſe common then that vniuerſall which is concluded; as 
when we procced from many ſpeciall kinds ,to ſome generall 
kinde comprehending the {ame , or from things lefſe common 
to more common, 

What ts to be obſerued in this kindof reaſoning ? 

That the particulars be all of like nature ; for if there be any 
one contrary or ynlike tothe reſt, then the Induction is not 
good. 

How manifold is Induttion? 


Twofold 
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Twofold: Perfe&,and VnperfeR: it is called perfe&t,when 
all the ſingularities are rehearſed : and yoperfe&t , when bur 
ſome certaine parts are only recited. 

Gue example of Induttion, 

Ofan Induction, proceeding from meere ſingularities ynto 
vniuerſall,let this be your example : Malmeſie is hot, Gaſcoin 
wine is hot, Romney wine is hot, Sack is hot, Reniſh wine is 
hot, French wine is hot, & ſic de ſingulis : Ergo, Every wine is 
hot ; which may bee brought into a Syllogiſme thus : Euery 
thing that is wine, be it eyther of Greece, Spaine, Italy, Ger- 
many, France, or of any other countrey is hot, but euery wine 
is one of theſe: Ergo, euery wine is hot, 

Giue example of an Induttion proceeding from the ſpeciall kinds 
to their general! kind; ? 

Of an InduQtion proceeding from the ſpeciall kindes to the 
oenerall kind, let this be your example : Euery Man hath mo. 
uving, every Horſe hath moving, euery Oxe hath mouing , &- 
fie de ſmgulzs : Ergo,cuery ſenſible body hath mouing.In which 
example you {ce, that to euery ſpeciall kinde is added an vni. 
verfall ſigne to make your Induction good, which would uot 
be ſo,if you ſhould vle a particular igne,in ſaying,ſome Man, 
ſome Horſe, ſome Oxe, and fo forth, 

Which of theſe two kindes of reaſoning, ether an Indattion or a 
Sllogiſme 15 mo#t familiar and eaſie to man ? 

Induction is more familiar to man then a Syllogiſme,for the 
Syllogiſme proceedeth from vniuerſalities vnto particulart- 
ties, which yniuerſalities be more knowne to nature (that is to 
fay) to the diſcourſe of reaſon, and lefle knowne to our out. 
ward fences, But Induction proceedeth from particularities 
ynto yniuerſalities, which particularities are more knownevn- 
to vs, (that is to ſay) to our outward ſences, and lefle knowne 
to Nature. Againe, by InduRion wee are able to proue the 
principles of Demonſtration, which are not otherwiſe to bee 
proued, as this principle : Euery whole is more then his parr, 
may be proued by Induction in this ſort : This whole is more 
then his part, and that whole is more then his part, neyther is 
thereto be found any whole, but that is more then his part : 
L 3 Ergo, 
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Ergo, Euery whole is more then his part, Alſo this principle, 
Euery ſenſible bodie endued with reaſon is apt to learne, may 
be proued thus : This man is apt to learnezand that man is apt 
to learne, and ſo of the reſt : Ergo,Euery ſenſible body endued 
with reaſon is apt to learue, 


CHAP, SMELL 
Of an Enthimeme, 


» Hat is an Enthimeme ? 
An Enthimeme is an ynperfe& Syllogiſme, 
Yap made for haſte or ſpeed of two Propotitions 
only, (that is) of one of the Premiſles,called in 
- > this kind of argument the Antecedent, and of 
the concluſion called heere the Conſequent, for the other of 
the Premiſſes being ſuppoſed to be true and well knowne, is 
left out of purpoſe, as a thing ſuperfluous , and not needfull to 
\ berecited, and ſometime the Maior is left out, as thus : Vo- 

luptuouſneſle is not perpetuall nor proper, itis not therefore 
the chicfe felicitie : and ſometime the Minor is left out, as 
heere: Euery good thing maketh his poſleſlor the better, ther. 
fore voluptuouſneſle is not good, 

How ſhall a man know when the Maior or Minor ts left out ? 

It is cafie to know which of the Premiſles is left out by this 
meanes, for if the SubieR of the Antecedent and of the Con. 
ſequent be all one, then the Maior is left out, bur if they bee 
not all one, but diuers, then the Minor is left out, as you may 
ſee inthe two laſt examples, and the part lacking, being redu- 
ced together with the reſt into aSyllogiſme, will quickly ſhew 
the truth or falſehood of the Argument, 

From whence are ſuch kindes of Arguments gathered? 

They are gathered for the moſt part from fignes , which if 
they beneceſſarie, then the Enthimeme alſo is neceſlarie , as 
thus : The woman giueth milke : Ergo, ſhee hath had a childe, 
or is with childe; if the fignes be probable, then the Enthi- 
meme is alſo probable, as thus : This man is a night-gadder : 
Ergo, he is a thicte. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXV. 
Of an Example, 


Hat i an Example ? 

An Example is a kind of Argument, where- 
in wee proceed from one particular to proue 
another particular, by reaſon of ſome likenes 

& that is berwixt them, as thus : God didnot pu- 
niſh the Niniuites becauſe they repented : Ergo, Hee will not 
puniſh vs if we repent. God did notlet roplague King David 
for adulcerie : Ergo, He will not let to plague any other King 
tor committing the ſame offence. 
Wherein differeth this kinde of Argument from the reſt ? 

This kinde of Argument diftereth in forme from all the reſt 
before taught, for a Syllogiſme proceedeth from the generall 
kindeto the ſpeciall kinde,or otherwiſe. An Enthimemeimi- 
tating a Syllogiſme,reciteth in his Antecedent the cauſe of the 
Concluſion, Againe,an Induction out of many particularities 
gathereth an vniuerſalitie,none of which things is to be found 
in ant Example, proceeding onely from one particular to ano= 
ther like particular, Notwithſtanding Ar:fotle faith, that it 
may be reduced partly to an InduQion, and partly to a Syllo- 
gu : for in taking the firſt particular, you may by an ynper- 
ect Induction imply an vniuerſall Propofition. And fo from 
that yniuerſall Propoſition to proceed by order of Syllogiſme 
ynto the other particular implyed in the concluſion of the Ex- 
ample, as in this Example : 1waas diced euill ; Ergo, Pilate alſo 
died euill : it may be firſt reduced into an ynpertect Induction 
thus : Iudas dyed euill, becauſe hee was the author of Chriſts 
death, and didnot repent : Ergo, Euery man that was author 
of Chriſts death, and did not repent,died cuill, Into a Syllo- 
giſme thus : Euery man that was author of Chriſts death,and 
did not repent,died cuil;but Pi/at was author oChriſts death, 
and did not repent : Ergo, Pilate dicd euill, 

Whereto ſernes this Lind, of reaſoning by Example ? 


Ezam- 
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Examples are very good in all morall matters, to perſwade, 
or diſlwade. 

What us to be obſerued m reaſoning by way of Example ? 

You muſt in any wiſe be ſure that the fimilitude or likeneſle 
of the particulars doe make to the purpoſe which you intend, 
and that it be the very cauſe why the Predicate of the Antece- 
dent properly belongeth to the SubicQ, for otherwiſe the ar- 
gument is not good; for if you ſhould reaſon thus: /xdas died 
cuill : Ergo, Peter died cuill: becauſe they were both finners : 
for their likenes in this behalfe is not the cauſe that Indas died 
cuill, but the cauſe before alledged, 

From whence is this kinde of argument fetched? 

From the places of Compariſon, as from the like, from the 
more, and trom the lefle, of all which the generall rule or 
Maxime is thus : Inthings like, is like judgement or reaſon, 
as hath beene ſaid before in the Treatiſe of Places, Thus farre 
of the foure principall kinds of reaſoning: now of the reſt,and 


frft, 
CHAP. SAXTHL 
Of the Argument called Sorites, 


Hat « Sorites ? 

Sorites is a kinde of Argument proceeding 
as it were by certaine degrees ynto the Con. 
ap cluſion, which is gathered of many Propoſhtti- 
AIR ons neceſſarily — one another, and are 
knit together,ſo as the Predicate of the firſt Propoſition is the 
Subiect of the ſecond, and the Predicate of the ſecond the 
Subie& of the third, and fo forth euen to the laſt ay 
whoſe Predicate being ioyned to the SubicR of the firſt Pro- 
poſition,doth make the Concluſion as thus : The Soule of man 
doth moue it ſelfe : whatſoeuer moueth ir ſelfe, is the begin- 
ning of mouing : the beginning of moving hath no end, what- 
ſocuer hath no end, is immorrall : Ergo, the Soule of man is 

1mMmortall. | 
When 
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When us this kinde of Argnment ſaid tobe of force? 

When it is made of Afﬀfirmatiue Propoſitions, wherein 
words of afhinitie are neceſlarily ioyned together, as when 
kindes generall, differences, or properties, are ioyned with 
thoſe ſpeciall kindes, of whom they are ſpoken, or when pro- 
per effects are ioyned with their proper caules, forif the Pro- 
poſitions be eyther Negatiue, or doe not neceſſarily hang to- 
gether, then it is no good Argument, as in Negatiues let this 
be your exawple: A Manis nota Lion, a Lion is aſenſible 
beaſt : Ergo,Man is not a ſenſible beaſt. Now of Propoſitions 
not hanging neceſſarilytogerher , becauſe thatproper effeRs 
are not ioyned with their proper caules, let this common ieft 
be your example : p 


Whoſo drinketh well, ſleepeth well, 

Whoſo ſleepeth well, ſinneth not, 

Whaſo finneth not, ſhall be bleſſed: 

Ergo, Wooſs arinketh well, ſhall be bleſſed, 


Which is no good Concluſion, for much drinke is nor 
alwayes the cauſe of {lcepe, norflceping the cauſe of nor f1n- 
ning. 

The Rhetoricians vſe another kinde of Argument , called 
Gradatio, which is much like to Sores, ſaving that the Sub. 
ic& of the firſt Propoſition is not rehearſed in the Conclu- 
hon, for they vſe it rather as an ornament of ſpeech, then 
as a proofe, as the vertue of Sc1P1o wannehim Fame, 


Fame got him Enemics , and his Enemies procured bis 
death, 
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CHAP. XXVII, 
Of diners other kindes of Arguments, and firſt of aDi> 


lemma,and what kindes it compre 


hendeth. 


RR? Here be alſs other formes of Arguments , whereof 

' NM) ſome be Fallaxes, and ſome are good Concluſions, 
and they be theſe, Dilemma, Enumeratio, Sim- 
plex Concluſio, SubieCtio, Oppoſitio, Vio- 
latio. 

What i Dilemma? 

Dilemma is an Argument made of trvo members, repug. 
nant one to another , whereof which ſocuer thou grantelt, 
thou art by and by taken, as thus : Ir is not good to marrie a 
wife, for if ſhee be faire, ſhee will be common, if foule , then 
loathſome : notwithſtanding, this is but a lipperie kinde of 
argument, vnleſle both the repugnant parts be fuch,as neyther 
of them can bee turned againe vpon the maker of the argu- 
ment, for then by conuerlion, the Dilemma is ſoone confuted, 
as for example , you may conuert both parts of the argument 
laſt recited thus : It is good to marry a wife, for if ſhe be faire, 
ſhe ſhall not be loathſome, if foule, then not common : much 
liketo this is that captious Argument, which Pretagoras the 
Lawyer made againlt his Scholler Ewathlus , who had coue- 
nanted topay his Maſter a certaine ſumme of mony at the firſt 
Suite or Action that he ſhould winne by pleading at the Law: 
whereupon his Maſter did afterwards commence an Action a- 
gainſt him,and in reaſoning with him of the matter, made him 
this Dilemma: Eyther (ſaith he) iudgement ſhall bee giuen a- 
gainſt thee, or with thee : if againſt thee, then thou muſt pay 
me by vertue of the judgement ; if judgement bee giuen with 
thee,then thou muſt alſo pay me by couenant;which the Schol- 
ler immediately confuted by conuerfion (in this fort: Eyther 
(airh he) judgement ſhall be giuen with me, or againſt.me; if 
with mee, then I ſhall bee quit by Law; if againſt mee, then I 
ought to pay nothing by couenant, 


What 
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What other intricate kindes of reaſoning are ſaid tobe Commpre- 
hended vnder Dilemma? 

Diuers, whereof ſome be called Ceratinsor horned Argu- 
ments, ſome Crocodolices, ſome Affiſtatons,ſome Pſcudorre- 
nons, 

Define all theſe kindes, and gine ex amples. 

1 The horned Argumentis, when by ſome ſubtile and craf- 
tie manner of queſtioning, we ſeeke to haue ſuch an anſwere, 
as we may take yantage therof, as the Phariſes did, when they 
queſtioned with Chriſt rouching the payment of Tribute to 
Ceſar, 

2 The Crocodolite is, when being deceived by ſome craf- 
tie manner of queſtioning , we doe admit that which our Ad- 
uerſary turneth againe ypon ys,to our own hindrance,as in the 
fable of the Crocodile, whereof this name Crocodolite pro- 
ceedeth:for it is ſaid, that the Crocodile hauing taken away a 
childe from his mother, reaſoned with her in this ſort ; I will 
deliuer thee thy childe againe,if thou wilt ſay a troth:whether 
therfore ſhall I deliver himor not?The mother anſwered, thou 
ſhalt not deliuer him, and therefore of right thou oughteſt to 
deliuer him. No,faith he, I will nor deliuer him, to the intent 
it may ſceme that thou haſt ſaid troth; and though thou had- 
deſt ſaid that I ſhould deliver him,yetI would not deliuer him 
indeed, for making thee a lyar. 

3 Aſſiſtaton, is a kinde of cauelling, not conſiſting of any 
{ure ground, as if a man did ſay,that he doth hold his peace,or 
lyeth, or knoweth nothing ; another by and by might cauill 
thereof in this ſort : Ergo, He that holdeth his peace, ſpeaketh, 
he that lyeth, ſaith truth, he that knoweth nothing, knoweth 
ſomething. 

4 Pleudomenon, is afalſe or lying kinde of cauelling , as 
thus : The heauen couereth all things : Ergo, it couereth it 
ſelfe. Epimenides, being a Candiot himſelfe, ſaid, Thatthe 
Candiotes were lyers ; the queſtion is, whether he ſaid true or 
not; for though he ſaid true, and that the Candiotes were 
lyers, yet it is falſe, becauſe a Candior ſaid it : againe, if the 
Candiotes be no lyers, nor Epimenides is a lyer, then hee is to 
be belecued, Aa 2 How 
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How are the Fallaxes of theſe captions Arguments to be found 
ont * 

The Fallaxes of all theſe kindes of captious Arguments are 
ſoone found out, if wee conſider well therules before taught, 
rouching the repugnances of Propoſitions, as whether there 
be any ambiguitie in the Termes, and whether the ſelfe.ſame 
| Termes in the repugnant parts haue reſpec to oneſelfe-thing, 
time,orplace,or not:it is good allo to conſider the [ubſtance, 
quantitie, and qualitie of the Propoſitions : for in the laſt ex. 
ample, this ſaying Candiotes be lyers, is a Propoſition indefi. 
nite, and therefore is not of ſuch force, as to ſay, all Candiotes 
belyers, which is an vniuerſall Propoſition, for of particular 
Premiſles nothing rightly followeth. Inthe other examples 
you ſhall finde that there is ſome doubtfulneſfe in the Termes, 
hauing reſpect eyther to diuers things, to diuers times, or di. 
uers places, as to ſay, he holdeth his peace when he ſpeaketh : 
Heere is doubtfulnefſe in the Termes,hauing reſpec to diuers 
things, that is to ſay, as well to thoſe things, which hee mea. 
neth to keepe in filence, as to thoſe words which hee vttereth 
by mouth : ſo in this word, Suite,in the example of Protagoras 
was doubtfulneſle,for that Protagoras meant tome other Suite, 
and not that which he himſelfe commenced. 


CHAP. XXVIIL 


Of Enumeration. 


Hat us Enumeration ? 
® Enumeration is a kinde of Argument,wher- 
Pp in many things being reckoned vp anddenied, 
one thing onely of neceſſitic remaineth to bee 
t S affirmed, as thus : Sith thou haſt this Horſe,ey- 
ther thou didſt buy him, or he came to thee by inheritance, or 
hee was giuen thee, or bred at home with thee, or elſe thou 
didſt rake him from thine encmie in time of warre; or ifnone 
of theſe were, then thou mult needs ſeale him : but thou ney- 
ther boughteſt him, nor he fell not ynto thee by inheritance, 
nor 
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nor was giuen thee, wor bred yp at home with thee, nor yet 
taken by thee from the enemic:it followeth therefore of necel< 
fitie that thou haſt tolne him, 

When is this kindof ar gument to be confuted? 

When your aduecrſary can prooue any neceſſary part to bee 
left out, 


CHAP. XXAIL 
Of a imple Concluſion, 


Hat is a ſimple Concluſion ? 

A ſimple Conclufionis no other thing, but a 
neceſſary Enthymeme,in the which the Conſe. 
quent doth neceſſarily follow the antecedent, 


as thus: ſhee hath had a childe : Ergo,ſhe hath 


PV 
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layne with a man, 


CHA F.. XX 
Of Subicion, 


PASBPI> FH at is Subiettion ? 
/# 3 SubieCtion is a queſtioning kinde of Argu. 
Pay ment , inthe which wee confute each queſtion 
A BY with arcaſon immediatly following the ſame, 
EASFSe® as thus : How is this fellow become ſo wel mo 
neyed? had he any great Patrimonie left him ? No, for all his 
Fathers lands were ſold. Came there any inheritance to him 
by diſcent any otherwiſe? No, for hee was difinherited of all 
men. Came there any goods vnto him by Executorſhip,8&c. It 
then hee hath not been enriched by any of theſe honeſt wayes, 
either he hath a golden Myne at home, orelſe hee is come to 
theſe riches by ſome vnlawfull meanes. This argument faileth 
when any principall part is left out , and therefore differeth 
not much from Enumeration before recited, 
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CHAP. XXXL 
Of Oppoſition, 


SD Hat is Oppofitrer: ? 

(2 + - Oppolitior is a kind o: Argument , made of 
Y Repugnart parts, wherein we revert fromthe 
» Oppoſiteof the firſtPropofition,vnto the ſame 

| d Propoſition againe, as thus :If I were in the 

Citie at ſuch time as this man was ſlgine in the Countrey, then 
I flew him not; this Propoſition is now a ſimple Concluſion, 
and may be made an Oppoſition in this maner:If I had beenin 
the Countrey at ſuch time as you ſay this man was flaine, 
then you might well ſuſpe& mee to haue ſlaine him : but fith 
I was not there at thattime, there is no cauſe therefore why 
you ſhould ſulpe@ mee. 


CHAP, XXXII. 
Of Violation, 


P> Hat i Vielation ? 
9; 2 Violation is a kinde of Concluding , more 
Mey meete to confute then to prooue, whereby we 
PP ſhew the reaſon of our aduerſarie, to make for 
Ne@ vs, and not for him, as thus : it is not good to 
marrie a wife, becauſe that of marriage many times commeth 
the lofle of children to our great ſorrow, yea, rather it is good 
therefore to marrie a wife,to get other children for eur com- 
fort, Thus much touching the diuers kindes of reaſoning:now 
we will treate of Fallaxes,orfalſe Concluſions,and ſhew how 
:0 confute them, 


Heere endeth the fift Booke of Logick, 
THE 
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THESIX 
OF LOGIC 


CHAP. 1. 


Of Confutation. 


> Here be ſome that maks two kinds of Con« 
futation , the one belonging toper/on , the 
other to matter, Confutation of perſon ts 
done either by taunting, rayling, rendring 
checke for checke , or by ſcorning , and that 
+ either by wordes , or elſe by comntenance, 
<2 ) ofiure and attion : which kinde of ( onfu- 

> ESA tation, becauſe it belongeth rather to [cof- 
fing then to true order of reaſoning , I will leane to ſpeak thereof, 
dealing onely with that Confutation that belongeth tomatter which 
% two-fold, theone generall, the other ſpeciall : it ts generall, when 
wee affirme that the Argument faileth either in forme, 1n mat- 
ter, erin both, Apaine , the generall Confutation i done three 
manner of wayes , that is , either by denying the Con/equent , by 
making ditintion , or by inftance, (thats to ſay ) bybringing mn 
4 contrary Example. 

Shew when theſe three wayes are to be w/ed, 

If the Argument faile in forme , then wee muſt denie the 
conſequent, 

Gine Examples. 
Diſcipline 
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Diſcipline is neceſſaric, but the Ceremonies of Moſes 
are diſcipline, therefore the Ceremonies of Moſes are neceſ. 
ſary : here you muſt denie the Conſequent , becauſe that of 
meere particulars nothing followeth : and to be ſhort, when 
any Argument is made contrary to the rules of Figure and 
Moode before taught, the Conſequent is not good, and 
therefore to bee denied, as here: cuery couetous man doth 
violate the lawes of liberalitic ; but every prodigall man doth 
violate the lawes of liberalitie; therefore cuery prodigall man 
is a couetous man ; This Syllogiſme,being of the ſecond Fi- 
gure, is made in Barbara, which Moode belongeth not to 
that Figure: Bur ifthe Argument fayle in matter, thatis, 
when either one of the premiſles , or both are falſe, then it 
may be confuted aſwell by denying the falfe part, bee it Ma- 
ior or Minor, as by vſing diſtinction : and to finde out the 
falſeneſſe of the matter , it is neceſſary alwayes to haue re- 
ſpec to the Maxims of the places , from whence the proofe is 
fetched; for they doe ſhew which Propoſitions are true, and 
which are not; as forexample in this Argument: No pain- 
ted ſpeach becommeth Philoſophers, but eloquence is painted 
ſpeach : Ergo, eloquence becommeth no Philoſophers: here 
the Maior is to bee denied, becauſe ir is a falſe definition : for 
the true definition of eloquence is to ſpeake wiſely , aptly, a- 
dornedly, and to the purpoſe , andnor to vie painted wordes 
vaincly: Againe, whoſo worſhippeth God the Creator , wor- 
ſhippeth the true God; the Turkes worſhip God the Creator: 
Ergogthe Turkes worſhip the true God : This Argument is to 
be denied, becauſe the Minor is falſe ; for no man can truely 
worſhip God the Creator, vuleſſe he worſhip alſo Ieſus Chritt 
his Sonne, which the Turkes doe nor, and therefore they 
worſhip a fained Idole, and not the true God, 

When :s diftinition to be vſed ? 

Wheneither the words or matter is doubtfull, 

Gine examples of both, 

All Verbes actiue doc fignifie ation , but God: vſed this 
Verbe Active Indvrabe, in ſaying, I will harden Pharaohs 
heart : Ergo, God did harden P-araoh:; heart ; here diſtinRi- 

on 
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on is to bee made; for Verbes attiue haue divers ſignificatie 
ons, according to the diuerlities of the Tongues wherein they 
are vttered: for in the Hebrew Tongue, Verbes active doe 
ſignific permiſſion or ſufferance, aſwell as action; as cheſe 
wordes I will harden Pharaohs heart ( is as much to ſay) as I 
will ſuffer Pharaohs heart to bee hardened; likewiſe whereas 
wee lay inthe Lords Prayer, Leade vs not into temptation, 
is as much to ſay , as,fuffer ys not to beeled into remptation : 
Againe, ambiguitie may bee in this matter, as thus: no 
ſinaes are heard of God : but all menare ſinners; therefore 
no men are heard of God: here diſtinRion is ro be made be- 
rwixt penitent ſinners,and impenitent: for God will he are the 
penitent ſinner : although hee will not heare the impenirent 
inner, 

When ts confutation by imſftancev/ed? 

When the Argument, though it faile neither in forme , nor 
matter , yet perhaps it is neither ſo ſtrong , nor fo proba- 
ble, but that a ſtronger and more probable may be made a- 
eainſt it, 

ine example, 

Wholo killeth any Ambaſſadours in their iourneying, 
doth violate the Lawes of Armes : but the Frenchmen kil- 
led our Ambaſſadour journcying to Spaine : Erge,the French 
men in ſodoing did violate the Lawes of Armes: Here to 
the Maior a man may an{were by inſtance, thus: the Athne- 
nians killed the Ambafladours of the Lacedemonians iour- 
neying to the Kings of Perſia, becauſe they went to pro- 
cure his aide, to deſtroy the Citic of Athens: So likewile 
the Romancs did intercept the Legates of Hamba/ going to 
the King of the Macedonians for the like intent ; and yet nct- 
ther of theſe people did thinke to breake the Lawes of Armes, 
by doing that which ſhould preſeruc their State and Com» 
mon-weale, 
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CH AP. 3% 
Of [pecrall confutation. 


Hat i ſpeciall confutatus ? 
 Speciall Confutation is, when we confute a- 
F ny falſe argument , by deteQing and ſhewing 
the Fallax thereof, naming tbe Fallax by his 
EIN d proper name, 

W.1at order do h Ariſtotle obſerne in treating of (peciall Confus 
tation ? 

eAriſtotle firſt treateth in generall of all thoſe things that 
commonly appertaine to the diſputations of learned men, as 
firit he treateth of an Elench, which is aſmuchto ſay as repre- 
henfion , then of Syllogiſmes , and of diſputation , and alſo 
of the markes and endes of Sophiſtry, and whereto they tend, 

How defineth he an Elench oy Reprehen'on? 

Reprehenſion or Flench ( ſayeth he ) is a Syllogiſme which 
gathereth a concluſion contrary to the aſſertion of the reſpon. 
dent, as ifa man would defend edea : not to loue her childe 
becauſe ſhe killed it, another might reaſon againſt him in this 
maner : euery mother loueth her child:but Medea is a mother: 
Ergo, M:dea loueth her child:the Coclufion of this Syllogilme 
is contrarie to the firſt afſertion:and note here by the way,that 
there be two ſorts ofElenches , the one true & the other falſe, 
Itis ſaid to be true, when it rightly gathereth a cotrary conclu- 
ſton tothe reſpondents affertion: And falſe, when it fayleth in 
any part requiſite to a true Elench : of which partes wee ſhall 
ſpeake hereafter, when we come to treate of the Fallax called 
Ignorance of the Elench , which is one of the fiue endes or 
markes whereunto Sophiſtrie tendeth, for atrue Elench ſee- 
meth to belong vnto DialeRicall diſputation , rather then to 
Sophiſticall diſputation, Burt now leauing to define a Syllo- 
gilme, becauſe it hath beene defined before, and therefore not 
needfull here againe to berehearſed, I will proceede to Dil- 


putation, 
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CHAP, IIL | 
Of Diſputation:and how manifolds it ts, 


\ Iſpuration is acontention about ſome queſti- 
Ga \> 08 taken in hand, either for finding out of 
1&9 Þ truth, or elſe for exerciſe ſake, and there bee 
foure kindes of diſputation , whereof the 
firſt is called do:irinall, becauſe it appertay- 
neth to Science, 

The ſecond is called DialeRicall, which belongeth toproba- 
ble opinion, 

The third is called Tentatiue, which ſerueth to trie another 
mans krowledge,in any kinde of Scicuce, 

The fourth is called Sophilticall, which tendeth onely to 
decciue, 

Ginue examples of all theſe foure kindes ? 

The DoRtrinal Diſputation vleth no ocher but Syllogilmes 
Demonſtratiue as this is, whatſoeuer hath reaſon,is capable of 
learning; but /o/nhath reaſon : Ergo, lobn is capable of lear- 
ning, DialcCticall Diſputation vſeth onely probable Syllo- 
gilmes,as the former example of Medea, euery mother loueth 
her child ; but Aedea is a mother : Ergo, EMeadea loueth her 
childe : againſt this another probable argument may be made 
thus : whoſoeuer killeth her child , loucth not her childe : but 
Aedea killed her child : Ergo, ſhe loued not her child, Tenta- 
tive diſputation vſcth ſuch arguments as ate made of the firſt 
common principles of any ſcience,in which principles who fo 
1s ignorant,cannot be{kilful in that Science;as if a man would 
profeſle Geometrie , and know not the definitions of apoint, 
or pricke of a line,or ſuperficies , or of ſuch common Maxims, 
as theſe are; the whole 1s more then his part: take equall from 
equall, and equall remaine, &c, ſhould quickly bewray his 
owne ignorance, 

Sophilticall diſputation vſeth nothing but deceitfull argu- 
ments,or Fallaxes,whereof there be thirteene kindes hereafter 
ſer downe : but firtt I will ſhew you which be the fiue Markes 
and Ends of Sophiſtrie, 
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CH AP. 1111, 


Of the fine CMarkes and Endes of 
Sophiſtrie. 


Riftotle faith, that the fraudulent diſputation of 
the Sophiſter, tendeth alwayes to one of theſe 
five Ends or Markes; that is,cither by force of 
argument, to bring you into ſome abſurdicie, 
which he calleth Elench; that is ro ſay,a repre- 
henſion or reproofe, or elſe to make you to 
confeſſe that which is manifeſtly falſe, or to grant ſome Pa- 
radox , which is aſmuch to ſay as an opinion contrary to all 
mens opinions : or to allow of incongrue ſpeach contrarie to 
the rules of Grammar, called in Latine, Solec:ſms , or to ad. 
mit ſome vaine repetition, called in Latine Nzgatio. 

Gine example of all theſe fine Markes. 

Ofthe firſt Marke, let this be your example : If in diſputing 
of Vertue, you haue perhaps granted, that the meditation of 
Vertue doth make a man ſad, the Sophiſter will force you by 
argument, to denie againe that which you before granted, 
thus : all things that bee contrarie, haue contrary effects : 
bur it is proper to vice to make the minde of man ſad : Ergo, 
Vertue maketh his minde glad : This kinde of reaſoning is 
more plainely taught before, when wee talked of ReduCtion 
by impoſſbilitie. 

Ofthe ſecond Marke let this be your example : Euery dog 
hath power to barke; bur there is a certaine Starre called the 
Dog : &rgo,that Rtarre hath power to barke, The Fallax of this 
argument conſifteth onely in the word Dogge , which is equi- 
uoke,as ſhall bee declared more at large hereafter, when wee 
come to ſpeake of that Elench or Fallax. 

Ofthe Paradox, which is the third Marke , let this be your 
example : the Sophifter will make youto grant, that arich 
and happie King is wretched , by force of argument , thus : 
Whoſoeuer is ſubie&to fin, is wretched : bur all rich and hap- 
- Py Kings are (ubieRto Gnne; Ergo, all rich and happy Kings 
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are wretched and miſerable :inthis is alſo a Fallax, becauſe 
that happinefle is ſpoken heere in two reſpe&ts, for there is 
worldly happineſſe, and heauenly happineſle, 

Of the fourth marke called incongruitie of ſpeech, I can 
hardly giue you any fit example in our natiue tongue, becauſe 
that our Engliſh Adietiues doe not differ in Caſe, Gender, 
and Number, and therefore I pray you content your ſelfe with 
this Latine example, for it is an eafter matter for an Engliſh- 
man to ſpeake falſe Latine, then falſe Engliſh : the Sophiſter 
will make you to allow of this falſe Latine , mulier eſt candi- 
dmw,by force of argument thus : Omni homo eft candidus at vw- 
lier eft bomo, ergo malier eſt candidus ; the Engliſh whereof is 
thus : Euery man is white, but woman is man : Ergo, a wo- 
man is white: heere this word white in the Latine is of the 
Maſculine gender, contrarie to the rules of Grammar, but this 
may be very wel referred to the Fallax,called forme of ſpeech, 
hereafter declared. 

Of the fift marke called Nugation, let this be your exam- 
ple : the Sophiſter will make you to allow of this vaine repe- 
tition : Plato is learned, a man learned, by force of argument 
thus : Plateis learned, but Plato is a man learned : Ergo, Plate 
is learned; amanlearned : heere the premiſles and the conclu- 
fon are all one thing, and therefore contrarie to the rules of 
Logick, But leauing theſe things as ſuperfluous, and in my 
iudgement ſeruing to ſmall purpoſe, if I may ſo ſay without 
offence, I minde therefore now to returae to my matter fiſt 
intended, 
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CHAP. V. 


How to confute all manner of Elenches, or Fallaxes 


what ſoener they be. 


Very Fallax conſiſteth eyther in words or in 
things : and of thoſe that conſiſt in words, 
there are in number fixe, and of others confi- 

ſting in things, there are ſeuen, ſo as in all 

there be thirreene, as I ſaid before, 
Which be thoſe /ixe that conſiſt m word ? 
Equiuocation, Amphibologie, or doubtfull ſpeech, Con. 
iunction,Diuifion, Accent, and Figure,or forme of ſpeech. 
Shew what theſe Fallaxes be, and gtne examples ? 
Equiuocation is, when the deceit confifteth in the doubt. 
fulncfle of ſome one word, hauing diuers fignifications,as for 
example: Euery Dogge is a ſenſible bodie, there is a certaine 

Starre called a Dogge : Ergo, That Starre is a ſenſible bodie: 

heere the Concluſion is to be denied, becauſe this word Dog 

hath digers ignifications : another example, the Prophe: ſaith 
that thereis no cuill in the Citie, but God doth it ; but there 

be horrible cuils in the Citie : Ergo, God is the Author of e- 

uill : the Concluſion is to be denied, becauſe in the Maior this 

word cuill fignifieth puniſhment, and in the Minor itfignitieth 
ſinne : another example, Whoſoecuer loueth Chriſt, obterueth 
his word, and is beloued of the Father : but no bodie that 
breakerth the Law,obſerueth the word of Chriſt; therefore no 
bodic is beloued of the Father : heere rhe Maior is doubrfull, 
becauſe this yoyce, Word, may be taken eyther for the word 

of the Law, orelſe for the word of the Goipell, which the A 

poſiles did ever keepe, as Chriſt himſelfe ſaich, and therefore 

they were beloued of the Father, and fo conſequently eucry 
true Chriſtian, that doth keepe the pure doQtrine of Chriſt, is 
beloued of the Father : but the word of the Law ſaith, that c= 
very one is curſed thatabideth not in all, 

Amphibologia or doubtfull ſpeech, is when ſome whole 
ſentence 
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ſentence is doubtfull, and may bee interpreted diuers wayes , 
25 the Oracle of eApollo, in laying that Crefſua paſſing the Ri” 
uer of Hal, ſhall ouerthrow a great Empire, by which Ora- 
cle was meant that hee ſhould ouerthrow his owne Empire, 
and not the Perſian Empire, which by wrong conſtruing that 
Oracle,he hoped to ſubdue, 

Compoſition or coniunttion, is the ioyning together of 
things that are to beſeuered. As for example, two and three 
be euen and odde, but five maketh two and three, therefore 
five is both euen and odde : which kinde of argument is to be 
denied, becauſe thoſe things are ioyned together, which ought 
to be ſcuered, 

Duuifion is, when things are ſeuered, which ſhould be ioy- 
ned together, as, all the wiſe men of Greece are ſeuen : Solon Niuifo. 
and Periander are wiſe men of Greece, therefore Solon and Pe * 
riander are ſeuen : heere the Conlequent is to be denied, be- 
cauſe Solon and Periander are ſeuered from the reſt whereunto | 
they ſhould be joyned. p 

The Fallax of Accent is , when words are not rightly and 
{imply pronounced, as when wee doe adde to, or take from a 4c:eucue, | 
word, any aſpiration, letter, or ſyllable, and thereby alter the 
true fignification thereof, as this Latine word, Hara, lignity- 
ing a Swines cote, being pronounced without H, doth figni- i 
fie an Altar, In Engliſh let this be your example, Euery Hare 
1s ſwift on foote, but this is a Hayer, (that is to ſay) a cloth to 
drie Mault, therefore it is ſwift on foote. Of like ſort is this 
old jeſt of a Maſter that ſaid to his ſeruant : Go heate this Ca. | 
pons legge, who immediately did eate it : then his Maſter be- | 
ing angry, ſaid, I badethee heare it, with an h:no Sir (faid the 
ſeruant ) I did eate it with bread. Likewiſe this Fallax may | 
chance by not obſeruing the right quantitie of {yllables, in a- 
ny word, as Populus hauing 0, long, is a Popple tree, but ha- 
uing o, ſhort, it ſignifieth a people, Or when a word ved In- 
terrogatiuely, is made to haue an Affirmatiue ſignification, as 
for example : Caiphas ſaid ro Chriſt, Art thou a King ? Ergo, 
He confeſſed Chriſt to be a King. Or when a word pronoun 
ced jronioufly is turned to good earneſt, in ſpeaking one thing 
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and meaning another, as thus : My Maſter ſaid, Come hither, 
you honeſt man : Ergs,He ſaid that I was an honeſt man,when 
indeed he called him knaue, 

The Fallax of forme or manner of ſpeech may be diuers 
wayes, as firſt, when words are falſcly ſuppoſed to be like ey- 
ther in fignificarion, in caſe, or in gender, or to be of one ſelfe 
Predicament, becauſe they are like in termination, as Poeta,in 
Engliſh a Poet, and Peema, in Engliſh a Pochie or poeticall 
worke : theſe two words, becauſe they end both in a: Ergo, 
they are both of the Maſculine gender. Alſo coloured and 
numbred are like in termination : Ergo, they are of one ſelfe 
Predicament, and yet the firſt belongeth to the Predicament 
of qualitie, and the other to quantitie, Secondly, when a 
word is v{cd in one ſelte argument, ſometime according to his 
proper {ignification, and ſometime as a terme of Arte: as for 
example, God is cuery where : cuery where is an Aduerbe, 
therefore God is an Aduerbe, A Moule eateth cheeſe, but a 
Mouſe is a ſyllable: Ergo, a ſyllable cateth cheeſe, Heere 
Mouſe in the Maior hath his proper ſignification , and inthe 
Minor is vſed as a terme of Arte : and the like is to be ſaid of 
the word Euery where in the firſt example, Thirdly, when a 
word hath not his proper fignification, or is not vied accor- 
ding to the true phraſe of ſpeech wherein it is vttered,as thus: 
Whatſoeuer thou haſt not loſt,thou haſt fill, but thou haſt loſt 
no hornes : Ergo, thou haft hornes. Heere this word, to loſe, 
hath not his proper ſignification, for wee are ſaid to loſe pro- 
perly that which wee had, and not that which we neuer had, 
And finally , this Fallax js called the common refuge and re- 
ceptacle of all ſuch kinde of Sophiſtrie. Hitherto of the Fal- 
laxes in words, now of the Fallaxes in things. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Of the Fallaxes in things, 


MF theſe Fallaxes there be ſeuen kindes (that is 
P to ſay) Fallacia Accidentis , 4 difto ſecundum 
quid ad dithums Simpliciter , Ignoratio Elenchi, 
Ja Petitio principy , Fallacia Conſequent:s, C auſa 
prone canſa,Plura interrogatapro vno reipenſu: 
which may be Engliſhed thus : The Fallax of 
the Accident, the Fallax of ſpeech reſpeQiue, in ſtead of | 
ipeech abſolute, ignorance of the Elench,Petition of the prin- | 
ciple, a cauſe that is not the cauſc indeed, and many queſtions 
comprenended in one, 
Def. ne what theſe be, and gine examples, 
Failacia Accidentss, may be divers wayes :as firſt, when any , 
thing belonging onely to the ſubftance of ſome thing,is attri- rallacia xc: 
buted alſo to fome accident of the ſaid ſubſtance, and contra. dents, 
riwiſe,as thus: Whatſocuer thou haſt bought, thou haſt eaten, 
but thou haſt bought rawe fleſh : Ergo, thou haſt eaten rawe 
fleſh : heere the Conſequent is to be denied, becauſe rhe Ma- 
iorhath reſpe&tothe ſubſtance, and the Concluſion to the 
qualitic, Another example, What I am, thou art nort,but I am 
a man) : Ergo, thou art none, Heere in this the Maior hath re- 
; ſpec ro the qualitie, and the Concluſion to the ſubltance, Se. 
| conely , when Accidents are not rightly ioyned together, 
as when the qualities of the bodie are ioyned with the quali- 
tics of the minde : as Homer is a Poct, and Homer is blinde : 
Ergo, Homer is ablinde Poet : heere the Concluſion is ro bee 
denicd, becaule to be blinde, and to be a Poet,are divers qua- | 
lities, Whereot the one belongeth to the minde, and the other | 
ro the bodie, and therefore are not rightly ioyncd together, 
4 Thirdly, as {CMelanftbonfaith ) when an accidentall cauſe is 
h is made a principall caule, as thus : Elias was an holy Prophet, 
| but Elias was clad with Camels haire : Ergo, I being clad 
with Camels haire, am a holy Prophet, Heere the Concluſion 
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isto be denied, becauſe to be clad with Camels haire, was not 
the cauſe of Ehas holineſſe, But me thinkes thavthis and ch 
like examples doe belong rather to the Fallax of Cau/x pro non 
cauſa (whereof we ſhall ſpeake hereafter ) then to the Fallax of 
the Accident. 

The Fallax eA ditto ſecnndum quid ad diflum Si apliciter 
chanceth when we goe about to make a thing to ſeeme abſo. 
lute, that is ſpoken in ſome reſpeR, or to be in all, when it is 
but in part, as a Moore hath white teeth: Ergo, a Moore is 
white, Againe, it may be in reſpeR, by reaſon of time, place, 
perſon , compariſon, and ſuch like. Of time as thus : I ſaw 
lohn yeſterday, but I ſaw himnot to.day : Ergo, I did ſee him, 
and not ſee him, Ofplace thus : It is not good to buy and ſetl 
inthe Church : Ergo,it is not good to buy and ſell. Of perſon 
thus : A Magiſtrate may kill atheefe : Ergo , euery man may 
kill a theefe. Of compariſon, thus : Riches are not good to 
him that cannot vſe them : Ergo, Riches are not good, 

Hauing now to ſpeake of the Fallax, called the Ignorance 
of the Elench : I thinke good to call againe to your remem. 
brance the definition of an Elench before briefely ſet downe, 
which is a Syllogiſme rightly gathering a Concluſion contra. 
ry to the aſſertion of the reſpondenz, which contrarietie con- 
fiſteth of foure principall points or reſpe&ts, whereof, if any 
be wanting, thea the contrarietie is not perfe&, 

Which be thoſe fonre points * 

Firk,, that it be to one ſelfe thing, Secondly, in one ſelfe re- 
ſpect. Thirdly, in one ſelfe manner, And fourthly, in or at 
one ſelfe time: for if you be deceiued at any time by ſome falſe 
Elench, inthinking thar it rightly gathereth a Concluſion 
meere contrarie to your aſſertion, when it isnot ſo indeed, by 
reaſon that it faileth in ſome part requiſite and incident to a 
rue Elench: then-it may be rightly ſaid that you are deceived 
by ignorance of the Elench, which Fallax, as e4r;torle ſaith, 
cormprehendeth almoſt all others, and therefore he maketh a 
long and obſcure definition of an Elench , rehearſing all the 
—— thereof, nothing apt to be vitered in our Eng- 
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Yet I pray you to pine examples of the fours chiefe poitts before 
mentioned, 

Of the firſt, letthis bee your example: foure is double to 
two, but not to three : Ergo, foure is double and not double ; 
this is not to one ſelfe thing. Of the ſecond thus : This peece 
of timber is double in lengthto that peece , but it is nor dou- 
ble ro the ſame in breadth : Expo, it isto one ſelfe thing, both 
double, and not double to one ſelfe thing, bur nor in one ſelfe 
reſpe&t. Of the third thus : This Prince ruleth mightily, bur 
not mercifully : Ergo, he ruleth, and not ruleth ; this is not in 
like manner, Of the fourth thus: I ſaw Johnyeſterday, but 
not this day : Ergo, I {aw him, and {aw him not ; this is not in 
one elfe time, And all theſe foure wayes in mine opinion are 
" comprehended in the ſecond point ; which is whenany thing 

is ſpoken not abſolutely, but in divers reſpeRs : wherefore, it 
diflcrerh not much from the Fallax of ſpeech reſpe&iue before 
declared, fauing that this Fallax is more generall, and com- 
prehendeth more kindes of Fallaxes then that doth. 

Petition of the Principle is, when the Antecedent doth not 
proue the conſequent, which chanceth moſt commonly three 
manner of wayes : that is, eyther when the proofe is as little 
knowne,as the thing that is to be proued. Secondly,when the 


proofe is lefſe knowne then the thing to be proued . ThirdlyF; 


when the proofe, and the thing to be proued , doe not differ, *>. 


* butisall one ſpeech, ſignifying one ſelfe thing, called of the 
Greekes Tamtologia. 
Gine example of theſe three wayes, x 

Of the firſt thus : The Sunne moueth nor, but Randeth ftill 
in the middeſt of heauen, giuing light to all the world : Ergo, 
the earth is moucable; or thus : The Heauens are not made of 
Elementall matter, ſubie& to corruption : Ergo, the Heauens 
are incorruptible. Heere in boththeſe examples the Antece- 
dent is as doubtfull as the Conſequent, and therefore proo- 
ueth nothing. Ofthe ſecond way thus : Euery ſenſible bodic 
ſometime ſleepeth : Ergo, Man ſometime {leepeth. Heere itis 
more to be doubrtea whether all ſenſible Bodies, all Beaſtes, 
Fowles and Fiſhes, doe ſometimes fleepe or not, then whe- 
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ther man doth ſometime ſleepe : forit is an eaſier matter to 
knowe thenature and propertie of oae ſpeciall kinde,then of 
all , or many kindes, Ofrhe third way,thus : John is learned : 
Ergo, John is learacd, The ſoule doth live euer : Ergo,it is im- 
mortall, 

The Fallax of the Conſequent chanceth two manner of 
wayes,thatis , either when wee thinke the Conſequent to be 
conuertible with the Antecedent, but it isnot ſoin deede, 
orelle when we thinke , that ypon the contrary ofthe Ante- 
cedent, the contrary of the Conſequent muſt needes alſo 
follow. 

Gine examples of both theſe wayes. 

This is a man : Ergo, it is a ſenſible body: now if I would 
hereof by conuerſion conclude thus : it is a ſenſible bodie: Er- 
go,it is a man: this were no good Conſequent; for cuery ſenſi © 
ble bodie isnot a man, Likewiſe when it raineth,the ground 
is wette : Ergo, when the ground is wette,it rayneth; for thele 
ſpeaches are not conuertible. Of the ſecond way thus : It is a 
man : Ergo, itis a ſenſible body. Itis noman : Ergo, itis no 
ſenſible body, Here you ſee that this Propoſition , it is no 
man,is the contrary ot the firſt Antecedent, which faith, Iris 
a man. Of which 'contrary , the contrary of the Conſequent 
doeth not neceſlarily {ollowe : for though it bee no man, 
yet it may be ſome other ſenlible bodie, This Fallax compre- 
hendeth all ſuch falſe Arguments, as do not obſerue the Rules 
ofright and true Conſequents before giuen. 

The Fallax of ox cauſa procauſa, is, when that thing is 
made to bee the cauſe of the Concluſion , which is not the 
cauſein deede; as Wine is naught , becauſe ir will make a 
man drunke, Of which drunkennefle, Wine is not the cauſe, 
but the intemperance of the man, and his immoderate vſe 
thereof ,for many things that be good of themſclues may bee 
abuſcd , yea, cuen the libertic of the Goſpell, and yet the do. 
Arine of the Goſpell is not cauſe thereof, but the malice of 
man abuſing the ſame. 

The ſeuenth and laſt Fallax , is when vnaduiſedly, and 
without vſing any diſtinRion , youmake an anſere to manic 
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queſtions, as though they were but one ; as for example, The 
Sophiſter, ſeeing two men ſtanding together, whereof the 
one is blinde, and the other hath his fight, will aske you 
perhaps whether they ſee,or not;zwhereunto if you anſwere di. 
realy , cither yea, orno, you are by and by taken : for if you 
fay that they ſee, then you grant that the blind man alfo ſeeth, 
and if you ſay , that they doe nor ſee,then you grant, that he 
which ſeeth, is blinde ; but if you anſwere, that the one ſeeth, 
and the other not, you ſhall by ſuch diſtinRion eafily anoid 
the Sophiſters cauillation : for divers queſtions hudled vp in 
one, doe alwayes require divers anſweres, And thus I ende, 
with the order of confuting all falſe Elenches , and Fal- 
laxes; the knowledge whereof is very neceſſary, 
for the maintenance of the trueth,which God 
loueth , whois the fountaine of all trueth, 
yea,and very trueth it ſelſe; to 
whom be all honour, glo. 
ric and prayſe,world 
without end, 
Amen, 


